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To Assure Longer-Range Prospects, We Must Work To Strengthen World Economy 
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‘| HIS NATION can take justifiable 
pride in the contribution we have made 
during the relatively brief period since 
the end of the war in helping to bring 
about a remarkable rate of economic re- 
covery in most of the war-torn areas and 
in rebuilding the international trade net- 
work. Reconstruction has taken place in 
Western Europe more rapidly than after 
World War I despite the greater magni- 
tude of destruction, and production is 
well above 1938 levels. The volume of 
trade between all nations now exceeds 
prewar rates by a considerable margin, 
even though Germany and Japan, third 
and fifth ranking trade countries before 
the war, are still far from their previous 
relative importance. 

But most Americans are not con- 
cerned with recounting, step by step, the 
role that we have played in helping to 
make these gains possible. Rather are 
we interested in appraising the strength 
of the foundation that has been built and 
the character of the outlook for our- 
selves and for the other democracies. 
We appreciate that if the international 
trade structure is sound and strong, it 
can be a vital basis of sound and strong 
economic and political relations. With 
this in mind, let us review briefly some 
of the highlights in world and United 
States trade developments since the end 
of the war: say a few words about the 
trade outlook as we see it for the year 
ahead: and consider a few of the impli- 
cations of the current picture. 

There is no need to dwell here on the 
effect of the war on the trade of nations. 
We, of course, were the arsenal for the 
democracies and continued throughout 
the war to ship a constantly increasing 
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supply of goods to the fronts in both the 
East and the West and to the people 
behind those fronts. From a value aver- 
aging about $3,000,000,000 in the years 
immediately preceding the war, our ex- 
ports rose to $4,000,000,000 in 1940, by 
1942 were over $8,000,000,000, and in 1944 
reached the wartime peak of $14,400,- 
000,000. While our imports rose some- 
what over this period, their increase was 
comparatively moderate. The mounting 
difference between exports and imports 
was financed, as we well know, largely by 
our lend-lease program. Through the 
lend-lease program, nearly $50,000,000,- 
000 in goods were made available to our 
Allies. It was these funds that made pos- 
sible an export surplus in 1944 of $10,- 
500,000,000, the all-time ‘“trade-gap” 
high. With the termination of the war, 
our exports fell to $10,500,000,000 in 1945 
and to $10,200,000,000 in 1946. This was 
still over twice the volume of our prewar 
exports after full allowance for the price 
rises that had taken place. 


War’s Disruptions—Urgent 
Needs 


THE TRADE PICTURE at the close of 
the war was very different, indeed, for 
much of the rest of the world. The war 
had an exceedingly disruptive effect on 
the exchange of goods between the na- 
tions that were the theaters of hostili- 
ties. Leaving the United States out of 
the picture, the volume of world exports 
in the first full postwar year, 1946, was 
over 30 percent below prewar levels. This 
decline presented exceedingly acute 
problems. The main difficulty that 
existed then, and which has been inten- 
sified in each succeeding postwar year, 
was that virtually all countries of the 
world had to turn to the United States 
as their main source of supply of many 
foods and essential manufactured goods 
without being able to send sufficient 
goods in return to make full payment. 
As the main supply source, the United 
States found itself responsible for one- 
third of world exports in 1947, in contrast 
to only 14 percent in 1938. 

This highly one-sided or unbalanced 
trade obviously introduced an acute 
balance-of-payments problem. To buy 


our goods, most nations were forced to 
draw heavily on their gold and short- 
term dollar reserves. Many reduced 
their assets even beyond the danger mark 
from the point of view of sound monetary 
considerations. Together, foreign na- 
tions liquidated in the 44% postwar years 
more than $5,000,000,000 of their hold- 
ings exclusive of their sales of newly 
mined gold. Between the war’s end and 
the start of the Recovery Program, ERP 
countries had lost over 30 percent of their 
monetary reserves. This is a measure of 
the urgency of their needs. 


The Dominant Problem 


THE ACUTE DOLLAR SHORTAGE has 
been the dominating problem in the 
postwar trade picture. There has been 
a continuing need for unprecedented 
amounts of American goods for relief, 
reconstruction, and economic develop- 
ment; and almost no countries have had 
a sufficient supply of goods and services 
to trade in exchange, or adequate gold 
and dollar resources with which to cover 
the trade deficit. 

We have given full recognition to this 
problem in the financial aid we have 
made available. Our grants and credits 
since the end of the war have totaled 
more than $23,000,000,000. This has 
made possible a continued outflow of 
our exports far in excess of our imports. 
During the 4 years 1946 through 1949 our 
exports exceeded our merchandise im- 
ports by more than $25,000,000,000 and 
by about $32,000,000,000 if services as 
well as goods are included. 

We know how much this aid has meant 
abroad as well as to ourselves. Overseas, 
it has helped to make possible the rapid 
reconstruction of plants, the revival of 
farm production, the rebuilding of homes 
and community facilities. Today in 
Western Europe, industrial production is 
running at somewhat more than 20 
percent above prewar levels. This is a 
signal achievement. It has meant the 
strengthening of democratic concepts. 
It has meant that the institutions we 
went to war to defend have been strong- 
ly reinforced. It means hope for the 
future in political as well as economic 
terms. 
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The aid we have given, we have given 
unhesitatingly, motivated not only by 
humanitarian concern but out of full 
awareness of our own political and eco- 
nomic stake in the great gains that have 
been made. 

But aid at the rate of 3, 4, or 5 billion 
dollars a year cannot go on indefinitely. 
This year, the Administration has rec- 
ommended a substantial reduction in our 
foreign financial assistance below last 
year’s level, with the expectation that 
our help must rapidly taper off. 


Vital Questions Posed 


WHAT IS THIS going to mean to the 
trade picture? Has there been any real 
sign of world-trade recovery, not only in 
terms of a higher volume of goods but in 
‘terms of the achievement of a better bal- 
ance? Are there signs that, with this 
marked improvement in the return of 
production abroad, a larger volume of 
goods will be available to move in world- 
trade channels? What will this mean 
for us? As our financial aid declines, 
must our exports drop correspondingly or 
can they be sustained? Will we face seri- 
ous competition in third markets as 
Europe’s capacity to export at compa- 
rable prices is restored, or can world mar- 
kets expand sufficiently to absorb an 
increased flow of goods not only from 
Europe, but from the United States as 
well? 

Let us look briefly at recent world- 
trade figures and consider the trends 
that seem to be emerging and the 
light they throw on some of these ques- 
tions. 

I have said that in 1946 the volume of 
world exports excluding our own was 
well over 30 percent below 1938 levels. 
And by volume I mean the value of 
exports in terms of prewar dollars—that 
is, value corrected for price rises. The 
year 1947 saw considerable improvement 
in these shipments, but in 1948 a marked 
change for the better took place. World 
exports excluding United States exports 
were then only about 7 percent below 
prewar. Last year further gains took 
place, and, while full figures are not yet 
available, our preliminary estimates in- 
dicate that trade volume was running 
about 5 percent above prewar. With our 
own exports added to those of the rest 
of the world, we conclude that the volume 
of world trade ran more than 15 percent 
higher last year than in 1938. 


Great Challenge of “the Gap” 


WHILE THESE FIGURES are encourag- 
ing in indicating rapid and marked im- 
provement, one must not be misled into 
thinking that the network of interna- 
tional trade is relatively in as sound a 
position as before the war. The major 
difference between the present and the 
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prewar situation is the continuing exist- 
ence of purchases from the United 
States over and above what is being 
sold here. It is this fact that gives the 
world-trade situation its relatively un- 
stable and unbalanced character despite 
the apparent return to prewar levels. In 
other words, our trade gap can only exist 
because our foreign financial assistance 
covers the difference between exports 
and imports. Our aid continues to sus- 
tain our export level. If this aid were 
suddenly to be withdrawn, not only 
would our exports drop by $3,000,000,000 
or $4,000,000,000, if not more—the whole 
structure of world trade would suffer a 
far-reaching and fundamental blow. In 
other words, we must look not only at 
total world-trade figures but at United 
States trade figures simultaneously. Is 
this excess of our exports over imports 
shrinking? Has there been any recent 
sign of improvement? Can the gap be 
expected to close by the time our aid 
tapers off? For if this were to be so, the 
elimination of our financial assistance 
by 1952 or 1953 would not be a major 
blow to world trade, and it might be pos- 
sible to achieve continuing world-trade 
progress on a self-sustaining basis after 
our aid terminates—in which gain all 
nations might share. 

With these questions in mind, let us 
review very briefly our own trade de- 
velopments over the past several years. 

I have already pointed out that by 
1946 our exports had dropped from their 
1944 peak to $10,200,000,000. With im- 
ports in 1946 at $4,800,000,000, the trade 
gap was $5,400,000,000. The following 
year, the export surplus shot up to its 
postwar peak of $9,600,000,000, with ex- 
ports at $15,300,000,000 and imports at 
$5,700,000,000. Considerable improve- 
ment occurred in 1948 when the gap fell 
to $5,500,000,000, but there was little ap- 
parent change in 1949 when the export 
surplus was $5,400,000,090. I say ap- 
parent change because, while the figure 
for the year remained little different 
from the total for the year previous, 
there was an important real change 
emerging over the year as a whc'e not 
revealed by the annual total. 
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“Prognosis” Called Promising 


LIKENING the trade-gap problem to a 
disease, I think we can say that the 
trade crisis was reached in the second 
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ower” Article: Part II 


Deferred 


Part II of the feature article entitled 
“Power: Hub of South America’s In- 
dustrial Development”—originally sched- 
uled for publication in this issue—is of 
necessity deferred till April 24, because 
of space considerations. 














quarter of last year, and the patient has 
been on the mend since that time, 
might add that the prospects for con. 
tinuing recovery, and at an accelerating 
rate, look promising. 

The trade picture changed drastically 
over the course of the year. Exports were 
running at an annual rate of $13,500,009,- 
000 at their high point in the second 
quarter of the year, reflecting an ac. 
celeration of deliveries under the ECA 
program. This was considerably higher 
than the rate reached in the year before. 
In that quarter, imports contracted 
sharply in response to domestic reces- 
sion and in part on the expectation of 
devaluation and lower prices. In con- 
sequence, the export surplus shot up to 
$7,000,000,000 at an annual rate which 
was very high indeed. The resulting dol- 
lar drain was a major feature contribut- 
ing toward the devaluation of the 
currencies of some °0 countries early 
last fall. 

In the later months of last year, im- 
ports rose as efforts were made to re- 
store depleted inventories, with an 
increase in industrial activity in the 
United States and with somewhat lower 
prices in foreign markets in terms of 
dollars (the result of devaluation). Our 
exports dropped sharply in the third 
quarter in response to the mounting dol- 
lar crisis overseas and, in the last months 
of the year, when they became more 
costly in terms of revaluated currencies, 
fell only a little further. In consequence, 
the export surplus moved rapidly down- 
ward. By the end of the year, the trade 
gap was running at an annual rate of 
$3,500,000,000—just exactly half of what 
it had been earlier in the year. This is 
a startling, significant, and, in fact, an 
encouraging contrast to the $7,000,009,- 
000 annual “‘trade-gap” rate obtaining 
from March to June. 

The trade gap may well continue to 
decline this year. It would seem rea- 
sonable to anticipate a moderate in- 
crease of imports above last year’s 
fourth-quarter rates to a total of around 
$7,500,000,000 and a fairly stable export 
level, or possibly a quite moderate export 
decline from the annual rate of $10,- 
500,000,000 manifested in the fourth 
quarter. 


Factual Basis for Tentative 
Forecasts 


OUR VIEW with respect to merchan- 
dise imports rests on the assumption 
that economic conditions in the United 
States will remain relatively good 
throughout the year and that the supply 
situation abroad can be expected to 
make further gains. The statement with 
respect to exports is based partially on 
our estimate of expected imports and 
also on the assumption that Congress 
(Continued on p. 46) 
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For Sale: Meat-Canning 
Plant in South Africa 


A South African broker is offering for sale 
a modern meat-canning factory and pig and 
poultry farms owned by the Condale Foods 
Products, Ltd., of Krugersdorp, Transvaal. 

The canning plant consists of a complete 
factory for manufacturing small goods (sau- 
sages, polonies, hams, etc.) and bacon, ca- 
pable of processing 10,000 cans per 8-hour 
shift, having a cold-storage area of approxi- 
mately 36,000 cubic feet, and equipped to 
handle 2,400 bacon pigs, 2,409 sausage pigs, 
and 800 beef carcasses rer month. It i 
situated in Krugersdorp, adjacent to munic- 
ipal abattoirs and railway station, and is 
20 miles from Johannesburg on the main 
railway line from Johannesburg to Cape 
Town, Rhodesias, Belgian Congo, and Natal 
Siding richts are available on the property, 
which includes buildings, factory site, plant 
and machinery, factory equipment, stock, 
stores, and motor vehicles 

The farms offered are situated approxi- 
mately 6 miles from the factory at Krugers- 
dorp, 6 miles from Roodepoort, and 29 miles 
from Johannesburg, and are equipped to 
stock 5,000 pigs and 20,000 poultry, which 
are bred for canning at the factory. These 
properties comprise buildings, plant, and 
machinery (including three incubators hold- 
ing 42,000 eggs), motor vehicles, livestock, 
and stores 

An illustrated booklet of the Condale prop- 
erties is available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

For further information, interested parties 
should communicate with R. H. Bertram, 
Ltd., His Majesty’s Building, Joubert Street, 
Johannesburg, South Africa, which firm is 
handling the sale of the properties 


SFUSA Plans Fourth Postwar 
Business Trip to U. S. 


Representatives of the SFUSA (Swiss 
Friends of the United States of America), 
a Swiss businessmen’s club, are expected to 
arrive in New York City on April 25 on the 
group's fourth postwar business tour to the 
United States 

Members of this year’s group include: 
Alphonse Haettenschwiller, leader of the del- 
egation, who is connected with the textile 
firm, Sapt. A. G., of Zurich; Alfred Acker- 
mann, of the mail-order firm Gebr. Acker- 
mann A. G., of Entlebuch; Karl, Sr., and Karl, 
Jr. Baenninger, Zurich, engineers in the 
foundry industry; Herbert Buhofer, Jr., of 
the Wisa-Gloria Werke A. G., Lenzburg, 
manufacturers of perambulators, wooden ar- 
ticles, and toys; Leo Bolter, representing 
Bolter-Futter A. G., Buchs, St. Gallen, manu- 
facturer of feedstuffs and poultry breeder; 
Miss Elizabeth Feller, of Adolf Feller A. G., 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading con- 
ditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of Inter- 
national Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Agricultural Products: 75, 78. General Merchandise: 118. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 40, 64. Grass Mats: 45, 51. 
Antiques: 12 Heating Equipment: 122. 
Artistic Objects: 12, 73. Hides and Skins: 5, 7, 26, 115. 
Automotive Equipment, Accessories and Household Goods: 49, 92, 94. 

Parts: 61, 66. Inks (Textile): 113. 
Beeswar: 23. Insecticides: 3. 
Bottle Closures and Sealing Devices: 122. Jewelers’ Items: 18, 32, 41. 
Bristle and Hair: 77, 89. Jute Bags: 23. 
Candles: 53. Leather and Leather Goods: 18, 20, 41, 42, 
Canvas and Tarpaulin: 100. 84, 115, 121. 
Chemicals: 54, 95, 117, 118. Lubricants, Oils, and Greases: 74, 123. 
Clothing and Accessories: 19, 29, 48, 58, Machinery, Parts, and Accessories: 

65, 102, 106, 116. Agricultural—100, 120. 
Coaches: 112. Industrial—14, 34, 47, 49, 68, 87, 89, 97, 
Coatings (Protective): 80. 101, 109, 110, 112, 113, 118, 119, 120, 
Construction Equipment: 17 121, 122, 123, 125. 
Containers: 70. Measuring and Surveying Instruments: 
Cotton: 91. 33, 44. 
Dax Mud (Dried): 28. Medical, Hospital, and Dental Equipment 
Drug-Store Sundry Articles: 99. and Instruments: 59, 68, 69. 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 11, 40, 54,71, Metals and Metal Products: 43, 119. 

76, 118, 120, 124. Microscopes and Binoculars: 44. 
Dyes and Color Lakes: 22. Minerals and Ores: 114. 
Electrical Equipment, Appliances, and Notions: 39. 

Sunvplies: 55. Novelty Goods: 122. 
Embroideries: 51. Oils (Edible and Inedible): 30, 37, 40. 
Fences: 9, 55. Oil Seeds: 91. 


Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 13, 16, 23, 35, Optical Goods: 46. 
36, 40, 52, 57, 63, 71, 72, 75, 82, 85, 86, Paints, Varnishes, Enamels, and Lac- 


88, 103, 107, 118, 126. quers: 21, 105. 
Forest Products: 8, 10, 79. Paper and Paper Products: 4, 70. 
Furniture: 89. Photographic Equipment: 44. 
Games and Gaming Supplies: 4, 24, 25, 27. (Continued on p. 6) 

















Horgen, manufacturer of electrical appa- 
ratus; Werner Graf, of Graf & Cie., Rappers- 
wil, manufacturer of textile cards; Dr. Hans 
Hartmann, editor of Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 
Zurich; Max Jaeggli, of Jakob Jaeggli & Cie. 
Maschinenfabrik, Winterthur, manufacturer 
of textile machinery; Paul Keller, of Paul 
Keller-Burkart Soehne, Weinfelder, retailer 
of textiles; Hans Merker, of Merker S. A., 
Baden, manufacturer of hardware; Dr. Paul 
Meyer, Bern, manager of the Division of Eco- 
nomics of the Swiss Federal Department; 
Henri Pahud, managing director of Henniez- 
Lithinee S. A., Henniez, handling mineral 
waters; Emile Reinle, of Emil Reinle A. G., 
Baden, handling iron and coal; Walter 
Reinle, of Mineralquelle Eglisau Office Zurich, 
Zurich, handling mineral waters; Hermann 
Max Schlageter, of H. Schlageter, Zurich, 
manufacturer of meat preserves; Dr. A. Ch. 
Schuler, chairman of the board of the Gen- 
eral Insurance Company, Ltd., Bern; Mrs. 
Heicy Studer-Welter, of Bally Shoe Factories, 
Schoenenwerd, shoe manufacturer; August 
Voegeli, assistant manager of the Union 
Bank of Switzerland, Zurich; Samuel Voegeli, 
Weldi, pig breeder and trader in cheese; 
Walter Wyler of Zurich, engaged in silk 
trade. 

The entire group will visit New York City, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Dayton, and Chi- 
cago, at which point the party will separate. 
Group I, comprising Messrs. Bolter, Buechs, 
Graf, Haettenschwiller, Hartmann, Jaeggli, 
Keller, Merker, Meyer, Pahud, Emil Reinle, 
Walter Reinle, August Voegeli, Mrs. Studer- 
Welter, and Miss Feller, will return to New 
York City via San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Denver. Group II, consisting of Messrs. 
Ackermann, Karl, Sr., and Karl Jr., Baen- 
ninger, Buhofer, Schlageter, Schuler, Samuel 
Voegeli, and Wyler, will travel independently 
after leaving Chicago and rejoin Group I in 
New York the latter part of May. 

Correspondence may be addressed to the 
delegation c/o American Express Co., 65 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


French Firm Invites 
U. S. Participation 


A French firm, Etablissements Nallet & Cie., 
wishes to contact an American manufacturer, 
preferably a producer of optical goods, who 
would be interested in a business arrange- 
ment involving investment of capital, as well 
as up-to-date machinery and equipment 
(lathes, shaping and grinding machines, heat- 
treating furnaces, etc.), in the former’s plant. 





Index, by Commodities 
(Continued from p. 5) 


Prints (Color): 90. 

Processes and Formulas: 2. 

Publications: 93. 

Radios and Radio Communication Equip- 
ment: 119, 122. 

Raw Materials: 121. 

Road Signs: 1. 

School Supplies: 31. 

Silver Articles: 12. 

Surface Metallizing: 117. 

Technical Information and _  Develop- 
ments: 110, 116, 117, 123. 

Textiles: 43, 50, 111, 119. 

Toilet Articles: 67. 

Tools (Hand and Machine): 6, 15, 33, 56, 
60, 101. 

Troca: 39. 

Wallboard: 81. 

Waste Products: 62. 

Wire: 96, 104. 

Wooden Articles: 38, 41, 89. 

Yarns: 98, 108. 
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Etablissements Nallet & Cie. presently manu- 
factures optical machinery and equipment, 
such as bevelers, surfacing machines, drills, 
and grinders, and has an annual production 
of 250 machines. It also handles, on a whole- 
sale basis, all kinds of equipment, machinery, 
and supplies for opticians and optometrists, 
including unmounted eye-glasses, and its 
sales organization reportedly covers France 
and neighboring European countries, French 
Indochina, French West Africa, and Argen- 
tina. 

Nallet & Cie. indicates also that it would 
be interested in manufacturing American op- 
tical machinery and equipment under license 
in France, as well as in acting as manufac- 
turers’ agent for France and its colonies of 
optical equipment and supplies. 

Further information (in French) furnished 
by the inquirer is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
>: ©. 

For complete details, interested parties are 
invited to write direct to Etablissements 
Nallet & Cie., Rue du Professeur Testut, Ber- 
gerac, Dordogne, France 


Equipment Needs of Greek 
Ministry of Agriculture 


The Reconstruction Procurement Commit- 
tee of the Greek Ministry of Agriculture has 
issued an international call for bids covering 
the supply and delivery of the following 
equipment: 

1. Earth-moving equipment 
April 24, 1950. 

2. Hand sickles (160,000), shears (64,000), 
and scythes (10,000). Bids close April 25 
1950. 

3. Well screens. Bids close April 25, 1950 

4. Welders. Bids close April 26, 1950. 

5. Air compressors. Bids close April 27, 
1950. 

6. Spare parts and accessories for percus- 
sion and rotary rigs. Bids close April 28, 
1950. 

Copies of specifications and bidding con- 
ditions covering the foregoing are available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Interested parties are 
asked to specify by number and commodity 
as above the specifications desired. 

Quotations may be submitted direct by a 
United States supplier, or by his local repre- 
sentative or special authorized agent in 
Greece, no later than the date specified in 
each instance, to the Reconstruction Pro- 
curement Committee, Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, 10 Filellinon Street, Athens, Greece 


Bids close 


U.S. Capital Invited for 
Chilean Antimony Mine 


An antimony mine located at Sierra Vali- 
ente near the Chilean town of Copiapo is 
offered for outright sale or for development 
on a royalty basis to interested United States 
firms. Samples taken from the mine are re- 
ported to indicate the presence of three types 
of antimony ore: stibnite (SbS,), valen- 
tinite (Sb.S,), and massive virgin antimony. 

The mine, known as “San Mauricio,” is 
stated to be the property of Adolfo Hirsch- 
mann and Walter Schubel, and the titles 
thereto are reported to be correct and up 
to date. The owners have attempted to work 
the mine on a small scale, but have been 
hampered by lack of capital. 

Additional information, including a report 
prepared by an engineer stated to be ex- 
perienced in antimony mining, together with 
three diagrams indicating the amount of 
work done on the mine since 1947, is avail- 





able on a loan basis from the Commercia} 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Complete details may be obtained from 
Joseph J. Sibley, Casilla 240-V, Correo 15, 
Santiago, Chile, who is handling the inquiry 
on behalf of Messrs. Hirschmann ang 
Schubel. 


Iraqi State Railways in 
Market for Tank-Car Wheels 


The Iraqi State Railways wishes to pur. 
chase cast chilled wheels for standard-gage 
railway oil tank cars. It is understood that 
the tank cars were purchased from the For. 
eign Liquidation Commission at the end of 
World War II, and that the State Railways 
would prefer to buy the wheels from dealers 
who acquired such stocks from the Commis. 
sion. 

One set of specifications is obtainable on q 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing. 
ton 25, D. C. 

Quotations should be addressed to the 
Iraqi State Railways, Baghdad, Iraq. 


Bids Invited for New Power 
System, Santa Cruz, Bolivia 


Bids for the installation of a new electric 
power service system in the city of Santa 
Cruz, Bolivia (population 35,000), will be re. 
ceived until May 27, 1950, by the Direccidén 
General de Hidraulica y Electricidad, Minis- 
terio de Obras Publicas, La Paz, Bolivia. Spe- 
cifications covering the project are obtain- 
able from that agency subject to a price of 
300 bolivianos 

According to established procedure, bids 
must be submitted on legal tax stamped paper 
under sealed cover, and must be accompanied 
by a local bank deposit certificate covering 5 
percent of the total value of the bid, as 
guaranty 


Deep-Well Pumps and 
Accessories for Argentina 


United States manufacturers and suppliers 
are invited to bid on the supply and delivery 
of deep-well pumps and accessories for the 
Administraci6on General de Obras Sanitarias 
de la Nacion, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Bids 
must be received by the Purchasing Section 


of the above-named agency no later than 
May 2, 1950 
One copy of specifications and bidding 


conditions (in Spanish) is available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Complete information may also 
be obtained from the Obras Sanitarias de la 
Nacion, Charcas 1840, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina 


German-Owned Assets in 
Switzerland for Sale 


The Swiss Compensation Office has placed 
on sale 30 shares having a nominal value of 
1,000 Swiss francs each of the German-owned 
firm Wassermesser-Fabrik Altstetten A. G., 
Zurich-Altstettin. The principal asset of 
this firm, which engages in the manufacture 
of water meters, is an industrial building 
and land totaling 1,615 square meters, with 
a spur track, located near the Altstetten- 
Zurich railway station. 

Supplementary information may be ob- 
tained by communicating, prior to April 29, 
1950, with the Swiss Compensation Office, 
Service for the Liquidation of German Assets, 
Talstrasse 62, Zurich, Switzerland. 
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Further Imports From U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange for 
imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. The listing below indi- 
cates amounts of allocations and commodi- 
ties to be purchased. Names of German 
importers receiving the allocations are not 
known. Additional information can be ob- 
tained by communicating with the secre- 
tariat of the German Import Committee, 
Verwaltung fuer Wirtshaft, McNair Barracks, 
Prankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


1. Metalworking machines-__- $265, 000 
2. Lumber and sawmill prod- 

ucts peomrarucenlarsas sean 874, 000 
3. Pulp paper and paper prod- 

ucts ‘ = tuwinn a, Gee 


British Group Seeks 
U. S. Market for Toys 


Mountoys, in England, is interested in de- 
yeloping a market in the United States for 
wooden toys, including educational toys, 
school and nursery apparatus, and some fur- 
niture. The organization estimates that it 
could export about $1,120 worth of toys each 
month. A catalog and price list are avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Full particulars are 
obtainable from Mountoys, The Mount Sana- 
torlum, Bishopstoke, Eastleigh, Hampshire, 
England. 

Organized during World War II as an oc- 
cupational therapy group, Mountoys is a 
“sheltered industry’’ maintained by the 
Hampshire County Council to provide em- 
ployment under medical supervision for ex- 
patients of the Mount Sanatorium who are 
unable to return to their former occupations. 


U.S. Aid for Free Trade 
Zone in Innsbruck, Austria 


American participation in a proposed free- 
trade zone to be established at Innsbruck, 
Austria, is invited by the Tyrolean Chamber 
of Commerce. To encourage transit traffic 
through Innsbruck, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in cooperation with the Land govern- 
ment and the Innsbruck city government, 
plans a free-trade zone where customs- 
exempt goods may be stored, repacked, proc- 
essed, and resold. 

The plan has already been approved by 
the Federal Finance Ministry of Austria, and 
the Chamber of Commerce has purchased a 
40,000-square-meter area for the purpose. 
It is understood that about 30,000,000 schil- 
lings are required to organize a Tyrolean 
customs-free-trade-zone joint stock com- 
pany and to build a warehouse and refrig- 
erated storehouse 

Further information about this project 
may be obtained from Dr. Albin Oberhofer or 
F. Miller, President, Tyrolean Chamber of 
Commerce, 14 Meinhardstrasse, Innsbruck, 
Tyrol, Austria 


Opportunity To Invest 
Capital in Sweden 


An opportunity to invest capital in the de- 
velopment of tourist facilities in the province 
of Medelpade, northern Sweden, is suggested 
by Bengt Dahlin, Widegdrden, Sundsvall, 
Sweden. Specifically, the region suggested for 
consideration of such a project is located in 
the Indal-Liden-Jirkvissle-Bispgarden area 


April 17, 1950 


of the Indal River (Indalsilven) basin. This 
area is reportedly suitable for all winter 
sports, particularly skiing, and offers excel- 
lent fishing during the summer season. 

Mr. Dahlin states that his services are avail- 
able to interested parties as an intermediary 
in furnishing detailed information as to lo- 
cation of lots of land suited to the erection 
of hotels and development of tourist attrac- 
tions. 

Picture cards and maps are available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. For complete information, cor- 
respondence should be addressed to Bengt 
Dahlin, Widegarden, Sundsvall, Sweden. 


Greek Center Requests 
Equipment Catalogs 


American manufacturers of medical ap- 
paratus and equipment are invited to send 
their illustrated catalogs and price lists, to- 
gether with names and addresses of their 
agents in Greece, to the Scientific Center for 
Physicians and Chemists of Greece, 10 Ionos 
Street, Athens, Greece. 

According to the American Embassy at 
Athens, the Center has been established with 
a view to obtaining such published material 
for the benefit of Greek physicians. 


Mexican Engineer Seeks Aid 
in Building New Hotel 


Contact with an American hotel company 
which might be interested in supervising the 
planning, construction, and management of 
a 250-room tourist hotel in Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico, is sought by a construction engineer in 
that city. The inquirer indicates that the 
American firm would also be given an op- 
portunity to participate in the ownership of 
the hotel, if desired. 

Interested parties should write for further 
details to Ing. Luis Gonzalez Hermosillo, Calle 
Reforma #566, Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico- 


Ceylon Seeks Suppliers 
of Raw Cotton 


The Government of Ceylon wishes to es- 
tablish sources of supply for raw cotton to be 
used in a proposed new spinning mill having 
a spindlage of about 20,000 to 25,000, for mak- 
ing yarn of the following counts: (1) 2s, 6s, 
and 8s, about 14 percent of total production; 
(2) 10s, 16s, 20s, and 30s, about 86 percent. 
It is estimated that requirements will range 
from 6,000 to 8,000 tons of cotton annually. 

Firms in a position to supply raw cotton of 
suitable staple for the above grades of yarn 
are invited to write, in duplicate, to the 
Counsellor, Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., stating ap- 
proximate prices and terms of payment. 


350 Acres of Land Offered 
for Sale in South Africa 


G. J. Bosman, a retired professor of agri- 
culture in South Africa, is offering for sale 
350 acres of land stated to be situated 9 
miles from Vereeniging, 35 miles from Johan- 
nesburg, 2'4 miles from the nearest railway 
station, 2 miles from a principal highway, 
and about 4 miles from the South African 
Government-owned steel works near Vereen- 
iging. The survey for the projected highway 
from Johannesburg to Odendaalsrus, the 
center of the new Free State goldfields, runs 
through the property. It is thought that the 
property has valuable potentialities, as in- 
dustrial expansion in the Vanderbijl Park 
area is just beginning, and many industries 


using iron and steel will probably settle in 
the vicinity of the new steel works. 

For further information, interested parties 
are invited to communicate with G. J. Bos- 
man, P. O. Houtkop, Transvaal, South 
Africa. 


Engineers and Planing 
Experts May Be Interested 


Qualified chemical engineers or industrial 
chemists having a knowledge and experience 
of industrial planning and organization are 
invited by the Government of Ceylon to 
submit applications for the post of Director 
of Industries and Chief Planning Expert at 
Colombo, Ceylon. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Counsellor, Ceylon 
Embassy, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Applications, in duplicate and stating re- 
muneration desired, should reach the Coun- 
sellor at the Ceylon Embassy in Washington 
prior to April 30, 1950. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Australia—Winchcombe, Carson Ltd., 48 
Bridge Street, Sydney, seeks United States 
inventor or patent holder of a new-type of 
road sign or reflector. The road sign referred 
to is made of granules of glass, adhering to 
a weatherproof cloth background. It is 
used for road signs, such as “Dangerous 
Curve,” “One-Way Traffic,” “Narrow Bridge.” 
Firm states, however, that this road sign is 
not the type popularly referred to as “cat’s 
eyes.” Firm believes that there would be a 
good demand for the product in Australia 
and it would like to arrange for its manu- 
facture in Australia on a royalty or similar 
basis. Correspondence should be addressed 
to Mr. David V. Ritchie at the above address. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. Netherlands—A. van Alphen (represen- 
tative) van der Weteringstraat 120 bis, 
Utrecht, seeks a United States firm willing 
to manufacture, under license, a new formula 
for preserving eggs. This method is claimed 
to have the following advantages: (1) Fresh 
eggs may be treated immediately upon being 
laid and not only upon arrival at their des- 
tination. (2) There is no physiological or 
taste change in the preserved eggs. The 
preservative is said to be odorless, tasteless, 
and harmless. (3) The liquid forming the 
protective film can be applied at normal 
temperatures by a simple dipping process. 
(4) The protective film is dissolved by boil- 
ing, but otherwise cannot be removed, as it 
is formed under the shell. (5) Eggs remain 
fresh for at least 1 year without refrigerated 
storage. 

The formula was reportedly invented by a 
Swiss physician, Dr. Walter H. Jiirgensen, 
who has taken out patents in Switzerland 
and Austria. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Union of South Africa—Arthur Preen, 
88 Bartle Road, Durban, is interested in 
establishing a market in the United States 
for an insecticide product for which he has 
sole export rights. The insecticide, now mar- 
keted in South Africa in powder form but 
applied in a water solution, is made from 
roots found in Southern Rhodesia which 
bear the technical name Neuretanemia fici- 
folia. The powder has also been added to 
floor polish, and the claim is made that 
woodwork polished with this material repels, 
and in some instances kills termites, cock- 
roaches, and similar insects. Mr. Preen is 
interested either in establishing contact 
with a United States importer who could 
market the product in its crude state, or 
with a manufacturer of insecticides who 
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could prepare and market the finished prod- 


uct direct. Further information is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


4. Belgium—S. A. Leonard  Biermans 
(manufacturer, export merchant), 18, rue 
du Chemin de Fer, Turnhout, wishes to ex- 
port and seek agent for all grades of coated 
papers and playing cards. Firm states it 
can manufacture in special colors and de- 
signs for customers who can take only re- 
latively limited quantities. Samples will be 
furnished by firm. 

5. Belgium—Etablissements Belges D. S. 
Gersons S. P. R. L. (exporter, importer, sales 
agent), 60 rue Ravenstein, Brussels, coffers to 
export hides and skins. 

6. Belgium—Ateliers Pierre Van Hoof, 
S. P. R. L. (manufacturer, exporter), 82 rue 
du Pelican, Antwerp, offers to export and 
seeks agent for diamond dies, diamond tocls, 
boring crowns, all kinds of hardness testers, 
dressers, diamond impregnated tools of all 
kinds. diamond tools in general, carbide dies, 
diamod saws, circular saws as well as dia- 
mond blades, diamond powder in all mi- 
chrons, and diamond paste. Quantities 
available each month: 1,000 diamond dies, 
other diamond tools in unlimited quantities 
Pamphlets, descriptive prints, and price lists 
are available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Inteligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

7. Bolivia—Intramar S. A. (importer, ex- 
porter), Calle Potosi 261, Casilla 1008, La 
Paz, has on hand and available for im- 
mediate export various lots of cattle hides 
of varying quality. Description of hides, 
quantities, and prices may be obtained from 
Commercial Inteligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

B. Brazil—Dreher & Cia. Ltda. (export 
merchants), Caixa Postal 46, Rue Com. 
Manoel Pereira, 4, Porto Alegre, offers to ex- 
port any quantity of high-grade Parana pine 
lumber. Specifications: 80 percent firsts and 
20 percent seconds, grading according to in- 
ternational standards. Inspection by the 
Instituto Nacional do Pinho (Brazilian Gov- 
ernment Institution), free of costs. Fur- 
ther information regarding this trade op- 
portunity may be obtained, on a loan basis, 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. Canada—Model Fence & Incubators Ltd 
(manufacturer and distributor), 51 Granger 
Avenue, Scarboro Junction, Ontario, offers to 
export combined wood and wire snow fences, 
made of stained spruce lath, No. 1 grade; and 
No. 13 gage galvanized wire. The fence is 
painted with red mineral preservative. 
Quantity: Rolls of 50 or 100 lineal feet in 
carload lots. Illustration available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

10. Chile—Nicolas Berczeller M. (agent), 
Huerfanos 757 Of. 711, Clasificador 60, San- 
tiago, offers to export the following Chilean 
timber: rauli, laurel, lingue, coigue, maniu, 
and alerce. 

11. Chile—Socorex Ltda. (exporters and 
importers), Casilla 3005, Santiago, offers to 
export large quantities of dried boldo leaves 
(Peumus boldus), used for medicinal pur- 
poses. Qualities: Extra, also first and second 
grades. Firm states that it ships boldo leaves 
to Europe and would require only such in- 
structions as differ from European specifica- 
tions. 
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12. Denmark—Aabenraa Antikvitetshandel 
(erport merchant), Nerre port 16, Aabenraa, 
offers to export high-class antiques, such as 
furniture, rococo, Louis XIV, Chippendale, 
Sheraton; also, silver and Meissen porcelain. 
Firm has no previous experience in shipping 
to the United States and would appreciate 
anv instructions that buyer might find ap- 
propriate. 

13. Denmark — Eksportsammenslutningen 
af autoriserede Salterier (The Export Federa- 
tion of Authorized Salting Houses), (export 
organization of 24 manufacturers), Vaerne- 
damsvej 16, Copenharcen V, offers to export 
and seeks a selling agent in the fish trade for 
unlimited quantities of high-quality fresh 
salted split mackerel in barrels. Inspection is 
made at the expense of the Ministry of Fish- 
eries. Should buyer wish an additional in- 
spection, this will take place at his own 
expense. Firm has no previous experience in 
shipping to the United States and would ap- 
preciate receiving any instructions which 
buyer might find appropriate. 

14. Denmark—E. Friis-Mikkelsen (manu- 
facturer), 71 Vermlandsgade, Copenhagen 
S, offers to export unlimited quantities of 
commutators for fractional-horsepower mo- 
tors, with any number of segments from the 
smallest up to 214’’ diameter. Firm has no 
previous experience in shipping to the United 
States, and would appreciate receiving in- 
structions regarding tolerances and testing 
of commutators, also any other ins*ructions 
that buyer might find appropriate. Brochure 
containing specifications and prices is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

(Previously announced in ForeiIcGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, November 14, 1949.) 

15. Denmark—Theodor Lund & Petersen 
A/S (export merchant), Toldbodgade 18, Co- 
penhagen, desires to export and seeks agent 
for fine-quality paint spray guns and drill 
chucks. Firm has no previous experience in 
shipping to the United States and would ap- 


preciate receiving any instructions that 
buyer might find appropriate. 
16. Denmark—Skanacid A/S (sole export 


merchant), Hellerupvej 19, Copenhagen-Hel- 
lerup, has available for export dried whole 
milk, any fat content, A-1 quality. Quan- 
tity: 5 long tons per day 

17. England—<Aerocem Ltd (manufac- 
turer), Rolands Wharf, 71 Lots Road, Chelsea, 
London, S. W. 10, offers to export cement 
spraying process and equipment, 100 outfits 
each month. Firm states that apparatus is 
very practical and inexpensive, and is par- 
ticularly suitable for spraying cellular con- 
crete, lime, and plaster, and will perform a 
great variety of jobs including the special 
technique of construction Literature is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced in FOREIGN 
MERCE WEEKLY, June 6, 1949.) 

18. England—Asprey & Co. Ltd. (manufac- 
turer and retailer), 165-9 New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1, offers to export £10,000 worth 
each month of high-quality fitted leather 
overnight cases, jewel cases, hand-made com- 
pacts (gold and silver), and all kinds of 
leather articles. Photographs are available 
on a loan basis from Commerciai Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

19. England—-Kosykit (D. L. & J 
(manufacturer), Bushey Coombe, Shore 
Road, Sandbanks, Bournemouth, Hants., 
wishes to export high-quality hand-knitted 
baby garments in three- or two-ply wool. 

20. England—London & Provincial Mercan- 
tile Co. Ltd. (manufacturers’ agent), 30 
Borough High Street, London, S. E. 1, offers 
to export full oil-dressed chamois leather 
suitable for car washing and window clean- 
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ing, cut in squares and packed in kips of 3) \ 


squares each. Price information may be op. 
tained, on a loan basis, from Commereig) 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of t 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. England—Dr. Manfred Meyer (saje | 
agent), 16 Heathland Road, London, N. 16 
offers to export up to £10,000 worth each 
month of varnishes, enamels, paints, and 
industrial finishes. 

22. England—Chas. H. Windschueg]l, Ltd, 
(export merchants, sales agents), 1 Leaden. 
hall Street, London, E. C. 3, offers to export i 
dyes (vat, acid, chrome, direct, and union); 
also, color lakes, such as pigment greens ang | 
lake reds. Paste qualities are available on al) 
with the exception of vat direct black B 
which is in powder form. Further informa. 
tion and price list may be obtained, upon 
request, from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

23.’ Ethiopia—Edouard Garabedian (ey. 
porting distributor), P. O. Box 184, Addis 
Ababa, offers to export 10 to 15 tons of pure 
Ethiopian beeswar in blocks, each month; 
30 to 50 tons each month of cleaned Ethio. 
pian coffee, Harari or Djimmia, pure, in beans 
to be equal or superior to grade 8 of the New 
York Coffee Exchange grading. Also, 100,00 
jute bags (new), B twillsin bales. Each bale 
contains 300 bags 44’’ x 26!5’’, and weighs 
214 pounds. Bags are of pure Indian orizip 
with the following specification: Hemmed 
mouths 6 x 8, Porter & Shot Calcutta, over. 
hand seams. Firm has stock in hand stored 
at Djibouti. Purchased same recently from 
India, out of quota. Immediate delivery 
against opening of a letter of credit in United 
States dollars or in pounds sterling 

24. France—Robert Ema (manufacturer's 
agent), 96 Rue Saint-Georges, Lyon, desires 
to export high-quality chess games made of 
boxwood, polished and varnished. Firm 
states that it is in a position to export 5,000 
games each week. 

25. France—Etablissements G.  Jabinet 
(manufacturer), Rue Edgar Quinet, Oyon- 
nax (Ain), desires to export and seeks agent 
for unlimited quantities of standard ping 
pong balls, double thickness. 

26. France—René Legrand (wholesaler 
commission merchant and exporter), Avenue 
Dubrocq, Bayonne, Basses-Pyrenees, has 
available for export large quantities of raw 
and unprepared skins and pelts (sheep, goat, 
lamb, rabbit, and hare). Inspection in Bay- 
onne, France, at expense of buyer. Firm 
would appreciate receiving instructions or 
suggestions from potential American buyers. 

27. France—-Société Coopérative Artisanale 
de Tournerie (manufacturer), Dortan (Ain 
wishes to export good-quality gaming sup- 
plies, such as chessmen, checkers, and back- 
gammon disks. Specifications: Chessmen— 
polished, varnished, felted, or loaded, in pine- 
wood boxes; checkers and backgammon disks 


in cardboard or wooden boxes. Productive 
capacity: 20,000 pawns and disks each 
month. 

28. France—Société Landaise D’Etudes 


(processor, wholesaler, and exporter), 7, 
Avenue du Braou, Biarritz, Basses-Pyrenees, 
has available for export large quantities of 
dried Daz mud for treatment of rheumatism, 
arthritis and neuralgia. The mud is dehy- 
drated and pulverized through a scientific 
and patented process. It is extracted from 
the soil in the Dax region and possesses the 
same curative qualities as the fresh mud 
which is utilized for taking mud baths in 
the thermal establishments of Dax, Landes, 
France. Inspections may be made _ period- 
ically in Dax at expense of buyer. Firm 
wishes to contact an American importer in 4 
position to buy large quantities, who could 
be granted exclusive sales rights. Also, firm 
would appreciate receiving from potential 
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importers instructions and any interesting 
suggestions. wa 

99. France Société Monzat & Cie. (manu- 
facturer), 84 Rue du Repos, Lyon, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for good-quality 
girdles, corsets, and brassieres. The girdles 
are made of latex with cotton or rayon satin 
panels, and the brassieres made of cotton 
satin, nylon, or embroidered lace or tulle. 
productive capacity: 400 units each month. 

30, French West Africa—Pécheries de Joal 
(manufacturer), 8, Avenue République, 
Dakar, has available for export 22,000 pounds 
of shark-liver oil, containing vitamin A. 
The quality averages 30,000 international 
units per gram. Chemical analysis made by 
the Laboratoire de 1-Office des Péches, Dakar, 
at seller’s expense. Price (in French) may 
be obtained, upon request, from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Germany——Delimpex O. H. G. (manu- 
facturer’s export representative), Rosenheim, 
Bavaria, is interested in exporting white 
school boards, framed. Firm will furnish 
samples upon request. 

32. Germany—Elger & Co. (export mer- 

chant), 1514 Neue Gasse, Kaufbeuren- 
Allgau, Bavaria (U.S. Zone), offers to export 
and seeks agent for Gablonz imitation 
jewelry. 
33. Germany—O. & K. Geissler (manufac- 
turer), 66 Reutterstrasse, Munich 42, wishes 
to export and seeks representative for 
calipers and other measuring instruments, 
also, machine tools and parts. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared. 

34. Germany-- Elenore Schneider (manu- 
facturer), Raitenhaslach, Post Pirach/Obb., 
(U. S. Zone), wishes to export and seeks 


agent for apparatus for cleaning and black- 


ening of foundry cores and forms. Liter- 
ature obtainable from foreign firm. 
35. Germany—Wenzel Wollisch (whole- 


saler and export merchant handling dried 
mushrooms and wild berries}, Untermittern- 
dorf, Kreis Regen, Bayerischer Wald, Bavaria, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for dried 
(Steinpilze). Firm would ap- 
preciate receiving instructions regarding 
packing and grading 

36. Gold Coast—-The Biotidara Co. (export 
and import merchants), P. O. Box 1064, 
Accra, wishes to export and desires represent- 
ative for dried chillies and capsicums, grades 
Iand II. Inspection available at company’s 
premises in Accra. Fees to be paid by the 
buyer. Firm states that it has had some ex- 
perience in exporting to the United States 
and is willing to meet buyer's specifications 

37. Greece Tsaimos (processor 
and wholesaler of olive oil), Preveza, offers 
to export up to 50 tons of edible olive oil pro- 
duced from olives grown in Epirus, acidity of 
4 to 5°. It is reported that if the oil is 
further refined by the shipper, its acidity may 
be reduced to 1° or even to 0 The Preveza 
Olive oil is stated to be of a light color and 
tasteful Further information including 
price of oil available from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

38. Italy—-ANRI (manufacturer and ex- 
porter), 54 Via Roma, S. Cristina Val Gardena 
(Bolzano), wishes to export wood carvings. 
Illustrated catalog may be obtained from 
Italian firm. 

39. Italy—Stefano Arata (export mer- 
chant), Via Sturla 19, Genoa, desires to ex- 
port and seeks agent for first-quality Troca 
and/or mother-of-pearl buttons, for indus- 
trial use and retail sale. Quantity: 5,000 
7,000 gross each month. No quality inspec- 
tion necessary as sales will be made accord- 
ing to samples supplied 

40. Italy—Michele Rigano (exporter), 12 
Via Trento, Messina, offers to export the fol- 


mushrooms 
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lowing commodities: Citrus essential oils; 
wine; nuts, such as almonds, filberts, pista- 
chios (shelled and unshelled); olive oil; to- 
mato preserves; citrus fruits, fresh and in 
brine; and licorice. Firm states that quali- 
ties acceptable in the United States. Grad- 
ing in compliance with the instructions of 
the Food and Drug Administration and the 
Plant Quarantine Department, when neces- 
sary. Inspections officially ordered in the 
United States are generally taken care of by 
the buyer who also pays for expenses and cost 
thereof should there be any. If inspections 
are requested before the shipping of the 
merchandise, they are performed by the ap- 
propriate official agencies or, when specifically 
requested, by the Sorveglianza or Lloyds Sur- 
vey, and expenses are paid by seller or buyer 
according to previous agreements. Firm 
would appreciate receiving information gov- 
erning packing and commodity classifications. 

41. Italy—Oreste Romagnoli (exporter and 
agent), 117 Via Vittorio Emanuele, Florence, 
wishes to export jewelry, hand-made leather 
goods, and wooden articles of Florentine 
styles. 

42. Italy—-Remo Saccani (manufacturer), 
113 Via Prampolini, Modena, desires to export 
all kinds of leather goods. 

43. Japan—Heiwa Bussan Kaisha, Ltd. (ex- 
porter), 4th floor, Daido Bldg., Tosabori, 
Nishi-ku, Osaka, desires to export ferro- 
tungsten, silk piece goods, and other teztiles. 

44. Japan—tThe Japan Optical Corporation 
(manufacturers’ representative), Naka— 
Fourth Bldg., Marunouchi, Chiyoda-Ku, To- 
kyo, wishes to export microscopes, binoculars, 
film projection lenses, cameras, surveying in- 
struments. 

45. Japan—Japan Trading Co., Ltd. (Nip- 
pon Boeki Kabushiki Kaisha), (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer), P. O. Box 369, 47, 2- 
chome, Sakaemachi-dori, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, 
wishes to export all Kinds of Japanese grass 
mats. 

46. Japan—Naniwa Boyeki Shokai (Gomei 
Kaisha), (manufacturer, exporter, importer), 
25 Satsumabori Minaminocho Nishiku, Osaka, 
wishes to export all kinds of spectacle lenses 
and sunglasses. 

47. Japan—Nippei Industrial Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of machine tools and Diesel 
engines), Nippei Bldg., No. 4, 1 chome, Kyo- 
bashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers to export hy- 
draulic universal and cylindrical grinders, 
automotive crackshaft regrinders, double- 
head tool grinders, 24'' upright drilling 
machines, marine Diesel engines (10, 120, 160, 
and 210 b. hp.), stationary Diesel engines (12 
b. hp.), Kerosene engines for agricultural and 
industrial purposes (2, 3, 4, b. h. p.), and 
automatic nail-making machines. Firm will 
furnish catalogs upon request. 

48. Japan—-Paramount Mercantile Co., Inc. 
(exporters, importers, manufacturers’ 
agents), Tokyo Bank Bldg., Miyazakicho, 
Nishiku, Yokohoma, desires to export silk 
handkerchiefs, scarfs, and mufflers. 

49. Japan—Taiheiyo Sewing Machine Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter, importer), 
No. 12, 1-chome, Takashima-dori, Yokohama, 
offers to export industrial and household 
sewing machines. 

50. Japan—-Takara Sangyo Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturers, exporters, importers), 16, 2-chome, 
Nipponbashisuji, Minami-ku, Osaka, is inter- 
ested in exporting linen textile goods. 

51. Korea—Dong Jin Commercial Co., Ltd. 
(exporter, importer, commission agent), No. 
25, Chungmuro 1-Ga, Chung-kKu, Seoul, of- 
fers to export hand-made mats and em- 
broideries. The mats are made of wangol, 
a kind of grass fiber. 

52. Mexico—Refrigeraci6n Viherma, S. A. 
(refrigerating plant, shrimp storage), 538 
Calle 20, Ciudad del Carmen, Campeche, of- 
fers to export ground dehydrated shrimp 
heads, for use in preparing poultry feeds. 


The meal is obtained by grinding shrimp 
heads after these have been dehydrated by 
infra-red-ray process. Quantity: 20,000 to 
40,000 pounds each month. Inspection 
available at plant in Ciudad del Carmen, 
Campeche, by any person designated by 
buyer or buyers. Such expenses would be 
for the account of the buyer or buyers. 
Shipper would like to know United States 
standard grades, specifications, and sanita- 
tion requirements. Firm is at present offer- 
ing product for direct sale, but would like 
to make agency arrangements. 

53. Netherlands—Fa. Gebr. Bolsius (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer), 21 Kerken- 
dijk, Schijndel, offers to export all kinds 
of candles, including Christmas and church 
candles, and Gothic candles, made of pure 
and bleached beeswaxes. 

54. Netherlands—C. V. Handelsondernem- 
ing Dinton (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
agent), Singel 60, Amsterdam, wishes to ex- 
port naphthalene, paradichlorobenzene, hide 
and bone glues, chemicals, and parmaceuti- 
cals. 

55. Netherlands—Maatschappij voor elec- 
trische bedrijfsautomatisering, Electrofact 
N. V. (importer, manufacturer), Kleine 
Wittenburgerstraat 94, P. O. Box 543, Amster- 
dam, offers to export electric fenses for en- 
closing cattle, Klikklak precisicn switches 
6 v. 250 a., multiple time recorders, electric 
Klikklak relays, and Hallophone communi- 
cation systems. 

56. Netherlands—Fremeyer & Wijna N. V. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, agent), P. O. 
Box 4, Driebergen, offers to export wood- 
working machine specialties, radial cutting 
machines, high-speed spindle routers, thick- 
ness planers, shapers, and bandsaws. 

57. Netherlands—Firma van der Meulen & 
Zn. Beschuitfabriek “De Volharding,” (man- 
ufacturer), Leeuwarderweg 8-9, Hallum, is 
interested in exporting Dutch tea rusk. 

58. Netherlands — Hoedenfabriek “Jan 
Michel,” Fa. Spoorenberg van de Loo (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), 107a Stratumseind, Eindhoven, 
wishes to export silk top hats, bicorns, and 
felt hats. 

59. Netherlands—N. V. 
Rontgen-Apparatenfabriek (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer, agent), 
Leeuwenhoeksingel 69/70, Delft, offers to ex- 
port X-ray equipment and accessories for 
medical purposes, X-ray equipment for struc- 
ture investigations, electromedical and elec- 
trosurgical apparatus, inhalation analgesia 
apparatus. 

60. Netherlands—N. V. Nederlandsche Ma- 
chinefabriek ‘‘Artillerie-Inrichtingen,” (man- 
ufacturer), Hembrug-Saandam, offers to 
export lathes (high-precision) Dr 1, univer- 
sal tool and cutter grinding machines U 1, 
shapers, milling machines, drilling and tap- 
ping machines. 

61. Netherlands—N. V. Union Rijwielfab- 
riek v/h firma B. J. van den Berg (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, and exporter of bicycles 
and tricycles), Den Hulst A/D Dedemsvaart, 
desires to export bicycles and sport bicycles. 

62. Netherlands—N. V. “Rutimex” (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), Havendijk 31- 
33, Schiedam, wishes to export old and new 
woolen rugs and clips, wiping rags, paper- 
making materials, jute and teztile wastes. 

63. Netherlands—A. J. Ten Hope’s Handel- 
mij N. V. (importer, exporter, manufacturer, 
agent), Westzeedijk 497, Rotterdam, desires 
to export peppermints, pangoods (Dragee), 
and boiled sweets. 

64. Netherlands—N. V. H. Mij. v/h J. A. 
van Olffen (importer, exporter, manufacturer, 
commission merchant), P. O. Box 847, Rot- 
terdam-C, offers to export vermouth, fruit 
vermouth, and advocaat (liquor). 

65. Netherlands—Theo. Wachtel N. V. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, agent), 48 Pauwenlaan, 
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The Hague, offers to export neckties and 
scarfs in rayon, pure silk, wool, and mohair 
(Palm Beach cloth). 

66. Sweden—AB Cykelfabriken Monark 
(manufacturer), Varberg, has available for 
export from 1,000 to 2,000 “Monark” motor- 
cycles, 125 cc. with hydraulic, telescopic fork. 
Firm is also interested in obtaining a United 
States representative. Photograph and spec- 
ifications are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

67. Sweden—Sireica, Dalin & Co. (ex- 
porter), Kocksgatan 3 or (P. O. Box 4101), 
Stockholm, seeks markets for standard- 
quality light-metal combs (hair-dressing) . 
Quantity available: Approximately 12,000 
combs every other month. Firm also seeks 
several agents, each covering certain sections 
of the United States. 

68. Sweden—Skandinaviska Merkor (ex- 
port merchant), 2 Fredsgatan, Goteborg, 
offers to export first-class Swedish quality 
hospital equipment; well-drilling machinery ; 
rinsing and refilling apparatus. Detailed in- 
formation and price lists on the above com- 
modities are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Interested United States firms should specify 
commodity desired in correspondence ad- 
dressed to the Department of Commerce. 

69. Sweden—AB. Svenska Dental Instru- 
ment (manufacturer and wholesaler), Hol- 
landargatan 14, Stockholm, offers on an 
outright sale basis standard-quality dental 
instruments of stainless steel. Quantity 
available: One-half of annual production 
valued at 750,000 crowns (approximately 
$145,000). Specifications furnished upon re- 
quest to Swedish firm. 

70. Sweden—K. Wallin Aktiebolag (import 
and export agent), N. Smedjegatan 26, Stock- 
holm, wishes to sell direct to end users all 
types and sizes of standard cardboard or 
corrugated bores, made to buyer's specifica- 
tions. Quantity: 200,000 to 300,000 boxes 
annually. Firm would appreciate receiving 
information on customary packing units. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

71. Syria—Elias F. Aczam & Co. (export 
merchant and wholesaler), P. O. B. 320, Da- 
mascus, offers to export 100 metric tons of 
white barley, first-class quality, 5 percent im- 
purity; 100 metric tons of split red lentils, 
first-class quality, 1 percent to 2 percent im- 
purity; 20 metric tons of licorice eztract, 
first-quality, in blocks of 5 kilograms each 
net. Analysis of licorice extract may be ob- 
' tained, upon request, to Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

72. Syria—Fuad M. Shaghoury (export 
merchant), 91 Bin Ziad Street, Damascus, has 
available for export 10 metric tons each of 
prepared chickpeas (salted), and prepared 
chickpeas (yellow), first-quality. 

73. Turkey—Kazim Tiiregiin (importer, 
wholesaler, exporter, agent), P. O. B. 584, 
Istanbul, desires to export Kutahya hand- 
made chinaware, Sivas handmade cigarette 
holders, meerschaum stone and pipes, cop- 
per and brass goods, and other Turkish goods. 


Export Opportunities 


74. Belgium—Société Anonyme des Usines 
Lauwers-Masurel (importer and wholesaler), 
26/28, Quai des Charbonnages, Brussels, seeks 
purchase quotations for new lubricants used 
in automotive vehicles. 

75. Belgium—UNEX, 8. C. (importer), 138, 
Avenue de France, Antwerp, wishes purchase 
quotations for extra select agricultural 
products including potatoes, onions, and cit- 
rus fruits. 

76. Canada—Brent Laboratories, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, importing distributor), 62 
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Avenue Road, Toronto, Ontario, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions for sale to hospitals. 

77. Canada—Macfarlane Spinning, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 198 St. Paul Street, St. 
Catharines, Ontario, wishes purchase quota- 
tions for 5,000 to 10,000 pounds of medium- 
quality coarse hair (goat, camel, alpaca, wool 
tops). Specifications: Hair fibers of medium 
length. It is suggested that interested sup- 
pliers furnish samples to Canadian firm. 

78. Canada—J. B. Renaud & Cie., Inc. 
(manufacturer, importer, and wholesaler of 
flour, grain, groceries, provisions, fruit, and 
fish), P. O. Box 1516, Quebec, desires to re- 
ceive quotations for onion sets. 

79. Denmark—Holger & Aage Nimb (im- 
porting distributors), Amagertorv 29, Copen- 
hagen K, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for pitch pine, mahogany, oak, and 
other hardwoods. 

80. France—Etablissements Miroir (man- 
ufacturer of containers, vats, and tanks), 39, 
Rue Frantz-Malvezin, Caudéran, Gironde, 
seeks quotations for good-quality synthetic 
protective coatings for tanks and vats. Coat- 
ings desired are for use inside of containers 
(steel and other metals), tanks, vats, and the 
like, utilized in the wine and brewing indus- 
tries, by alcohol distillers, and producers of 
fruit juices. 

81. France—Eugene Yvon (wholesale and 
retail dealer handling tiles, cement, lime, san- 
itary equipment, and all kinds of building 
materials), 23, Rue Gambetta, Cherbourg, 
Manche, seeks purchase quotations for an 
initial order of 25,000 square meters of wall- 
board panels (hard, semihard, and very hard). 
Additional information, including a sample 
of the wallboard desired, is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

82. French West Africa—Hajjar Cousins 
(importing distributor of canned goods), 41, 
Avenue Maginot, Dakar, wishes purchase 
quotations for 5,000,000 CFA (Colonial 
French African francs ($28,570) worth of 
canned and powdered milk, approximately 
$10,000 worth in powdered milk, and $18,000 
canned milk. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

83. French West Africa—Etablissements 
Dericourt and Cie. (furniture dealer), 29, 
rue de Talmath, Dakar, wishes quotations 
for furniture required for 200 prefabricated 
homes. Firm is interested in wood or metal 
furniture for living room, bedroom, and 
kitchen, which is resistant to tropical climate 
and to termites. Price quotations should in- 
clude descriptions and photographs. Re- 
quirements for each room may be obtained, 
upon request, to Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

84. Germany—Victor Klein (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, and commission mer- 
chant handling leather and shoe findings), 
22 Koenigswarterstrasse, Fiirth, Bavaria, 
(U. S. Zone), seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for the following types of leather: 
Calf and split velures, kid and split kid ve- 
lures, box calf for shoe industries, leather for 
shoe linings. 

85. Germany—Joachim Tiburtius (com- 
mission merchant, broker), Caecilienstrasse, 
Miinchen 58, seeks quotations and possible 
agency for oil cakes, corn, and fiish meal. 
Payment against irrevocable letter of credit 
in U. S. dollars. Prices to be quoted c. i. f. 
Bremen. 

86. Germany—August Saumweber, O. H. G. 
(importing distributor and manufacturer), 
No. 7 Emil Geisstrasse, Munich 25, seeks quo- 
tations and agency for lard and other pack- 
inghouse products. It is reported that firm 
is one of the largest edible fat companies in 





Bavaria, and it would welcome establishment 
of consignment stocks in Munich. 

87. Germany—Wiegand & Schmidt (glas 
manufacturers), Steinbach am Wald, Ober. 
franken, Bavaria, (U. S. Zone), desires 
purchase quotations for fully automatic mg. 
chinery to produce small medicine bottle; 
and other small bottles. Full descriptive 
literature, prices, net and shipping weights 
are requested by firm. Two sample bottles 
illustrating type which the firm manufar. 
tures are available on a loan basis from Com. 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

88. Iran—H.S. A. Ghassemieh & Sons (im. 
porter, exporter), Seray Haji Zaman, Tehran, 
wishes to receive quotations for sugar. 

89. Jreland—Brushcrafts (brush manufac. 
turer), Kelly's Court, 7 Marlboro Street, Dub. 
lin, seeks purchase quotations for 125,000 to 
200,000 pieces of wood (%4"’ to 1’’, 2 to 8 feet 
in length) and all sizes of wood skewers: 
all sizes of dowels (as used in brush manu- 
facturer), rods and pins (wood); best-quality 
sable and squirrel hair; and various lengths 
of bristles, 2 to 10 cases containing 123 
pounds each. Firm requests that samples be 
submitted. 

90. Ireland—Eagle Printing Works, Ltd, 
(manufacturer), South Mall, Cork, urgently 
requests quotations for color prints suitable 
for mounting on calendars and box tops, 
50,000 to 100,000 pictures annually, average 
size 8’' x 10’’. Type and description: Farm 
scenes, country life, automobiles, girls (fash- 
ion models, dressed), greyhounds, fishing, 
shooting and horse-racing scenes. Firm re- 
quests samples. 

91. Italy—Alongi Gaetano (commission 
merchant, sales agent), #38 Via Velasquez, 
Palermo, seeKs purchase quotations and 
agency for raw cotton and oil seeds, 

92. Japan—Akiyama Trading Co., 37, Mat- 
suedacho, Kanda, Chiyodaku, Tokyo, seeks 
quotations from manufacturers or suppliers 
of meat choppers and slicers for stores and 
household use. Firm requests catalogs and 
quotations on basis of c. i. f. Yokohama or 
f. o. b. New York. 

93. Lebanon—-T. E. C. Transport, Engineer- 
ing & Contracting Co. (insurance, shipping, 
and forwarding agents; importer of general 
merchandise; exporter of native products), 
P. O. Box 1072, Beirut, wishes quotations for 
newspapers, revues, periodicals, pocket-size 
books, and comic books. 

94. Mezico—Newberry y Cia., S. A. “Im- 
prenta Palmore” (importer, wholesaler), Ave. 
Independencia 800, Apartado Postal 11, Chi- 
huahua, Chih., wishes to contact firms deal- 
ing in rebuilt sewing machines. 

95. Netherlands—Max Ternbach (import- 
ing distributor), 66 Koninginnegracht, The 
Hague, wishes purchase quotations for 300 
metric tons of rylene, boiling range between 
5 and 10 degrees centigrade; and 300 metric 
tons of toluene, boiling range within 1 degree 
centigrade. 

96. Norway—-Norsk Gjaerde-Ozg Metalduk- 
fabrik A/S (manufacturer of wire fences and 
screens), Post Office Box 121, Oslo, seeks 
direct purchase quotations for best-quality 
galvanized wire, 6 to 17 incl. B. W. G. Firm 
states quantity will depend on price and 
time of delivery. 

97. Norway—Paul Wiencke, Jr. (importing 
distributor), 1 Roald Amundsensgate, Oslo, 
seeks quotations for electric motors, 150 
horsepower and up, 220, 380, 3,000, and 5,000 
volts, 50 cycles, 3-phase. Firm desires #0 
form connections with United States manu- 
facturers in a position to supply various 
types of motors described above, which will 
be used in industrial plants in Norway. Or- 
ders will be placed from time to time, the 
number being dependent upon import licen- 
ses granted 
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98. Syria—Elias F. Aczam & Co. (commis- 
sion merchant and importing distributor), 
p. O. B. 320, Damascus, wishes purchase quo- 
tations for 2,000 kilograms of woolen knitting 
yarns, assorted and fast colors, 32/2, 28/2, 
and 24/2. 


Agency Opportunities 


99. Cuba—-Adolfo Cossio Cebrian (commis- 
sion merchant), San Nicolas No. 157, Habana, 
seeks agencies direct from manufacturers of 
drug-store sundry articles, electrical supplies, 
optical goods. 

100. France—Jean Cluzet (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, sales agent), 24-26, Rue 
Cajard, Agen, Lot-et-Garonne, seeks agencies 
for agricultural tractors (small preferred), 
spare parts and attachments; agricultural 
implements; canvas and tarpaulins (water- 
proof) for various uses by farmers. Quanti- 
ties will be stated upon receipt of offers. 

101. France — Etablissements Beugniot 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, importing dis- 
tributor, sales agent), 14bis, Rue du Petit- 
Goave, Bordeaux, Gironde, seeks agency for 
woodworking machinery, such as saws, joint- 
ers, planers, shapers, and lathes. Firm is 
interested in good-quality machines and 
principally in woodworking machines which 
up to the present time have not been sold 
and/or are unknown in France. 

102. France—Etablissements Depeyrot, 
Olivier Union Industrielle Francaise), (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, and potential 
agent), Place des Consuls, Cahors, Lot, seeks 
agency for good-quality leather boots, shoes, 
and slippers for men, women, and children. 
Quantities will be stated upon receipt of 
orders. Firm states it has warehousing facil- 
ities for American merchandise, also, that its 
sales organization covers France and the 
French colonies. 

103. France—Pierre Ferret (packer, whole- 
saler, commission merchant, potential 
agent), 3-11, Rue de Pujols, Villeneuve-sur- 
Lot, seeks agency from supplier of California 
dried prunes, large-size preferred, good qual- 
ity. Firm states it also would consider direct 
purchase after agreement with U. S. exporter. 

104. Germany—W. Orentschuk (commis- 
sion merchant), 46 Lucile Grahanstrasse, 
Munich, Bavaria, desires agency for red enam- 


eled and blue enameled copper wire. Quota- 
tions invited for all gages. 

105. Germany—Otto Schneller (commis- 
sion merchant handling paints, lacquers, 


enamels) , 27 Tulbeckstrasse, Munich 12, seeks 
agency for pyrozrylin and other synthetic 
resin lacquers and enamels for the automo- 
bile industry. 

106. Iraq—-S. & N. D. Saatchi, general mer- 
chants, manufacturers’ representatives, in- 
surance agents), 13/33 Rewak Street, Bagh- 
dad, wishes to deal on a commission basis 
with exporters of second-hand clothing. 

107. Monaco, Principality of—Osborne S. 
Raggio-Browne representative), Boite Postale 
No. 65, Monte-Carlo, wishes to contact United 
States firms producing all types of foodstuffs, 
and wishing to be represented in France and 
Principality of Monaco. 

108. Syria—Antoine Michel Siouffi (im- 
porting distributor and commission mer- 
chant), P. O. B. 11, Damascus, seeks agency 
for the following yarns: 10 to 20 metric tons 
each month of first-quality bright rayon 
yarns, reeled on skeins, denier 150, 120, 300, 
and 600; 10 to 20 metric tons each month of 
first-quality bright rayon yarns, reeled on 
Alexandre bobbins, denier, 100, 75, 60, and 
50; 50 to 100 metric tons each month of 
second-quality bright rayon yarns, reeled on 
cones, denier 150, 120, and 300; 50 to 100 
metric tons each month of second-quality 
dull rayon yarns reeled on cones, denier 150 
and 120; 10 to 20 metric tons each month of 
first-quality bright rayon yarns, sized, reeled 
on cones, denier 120; 50 metric tons each 
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month of bright synthetic yarns, denier 14, 
length of fiber 30, 32, 36, and 40 millimeters; 
11 to 20 metric tons each month of second- 
quality bright rayon yarns, sized, reeled on 
skeins, denier 150 and 120; 11 to 20 metric 
tons each month of second-quality bright 
rayon yarns, sized, reeled on cones, denier 150 
and 120. 


Foreign Visitors 


109. Argentina—Guillermo Haase, repre- 
senting Sociedad Argentina de Maquinas y 
Motores S. R. L. (importer of machinery and 
Diesel motors; exporter; wholesaler; manu- 
facturer of spare parts), 448 Alsina, Buenos 
Aires, is interested in Diesel engines, wood- 
working machinery, and irrigation pumps. 
Scheduled to arrive April 25, via Miami, for 
a month’s visit. U.S. address: % Nordberg 
Manufacturing Co., 3073 South Chase Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Itinerary: Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Seattle. 

110. Argentina — Maximo Kupferschmidt, 
representing Kupferschmidt Hermanos (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
Malabia 1070, Buenos Aires, is interested in 
visiting tertile-machinery plants. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 17, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: % 
829 East Tenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Atlantic City, New York City, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago. 

111. Argentina — Agustin Rovira and 
Mauro Alfonso, representing La Defensa Fa- 
soniers (importer, wholesale, manufac- 
turer), Larrea 356, Buenos Aires, are inter- 
ested in the rayon textile industry. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 25, via Miami, for a visit 
of 1 or 2 months. U. S. address: Biltmore 
Hotel, Madison Avenue and _ Forty-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, and States of South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and New Jersey. 

112. Belgium—Gérard Rigole, representing 
La Brugeoise, Nicaise & Delcuve (manufac- 
turer and exporter of railway cars and ma- 
terial, metal bridges and steel structures), 
St. Michel-lez-Bruges, is interested in ma- 
chinery, elevators, and the manufacture of 
coaches in rust-free steel. Scheduled to 
arrive March 27, via New York City, for a 
month's visit. U.S. address: St. Regis Hotel, 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Philadelphia and St. 
Louis. 

113. Colombia—Pablo Oliveros Ibafiez, rep- 
resenting Estampados y Confecciones Medel- 
lin, Ltda. (manufacturer), Carrera 53 No. 
57-25, Medellin, is interested in industrial 
sewing machines and tertile inks. Scheduled 
to arrive March 21, via Miami, for a visit of 
2 months. U. S. address: 56 Van Buren 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Itinerary: Jackson- 
ville, Washington, D. C., New York City, and 
Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

114. Colombia—Antonio Ordofiez, Contra- 
loria General de la Republica, Bogota, is in- 
terested in establishing connections with an 
American firm that would purchase ore 
which he wishes to export. Scheduled to 
arrive April 20, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U.S. address: ~% Colombian 
Consulate General, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, Washington, D. C., New York City, and 
Pittsburgh. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

115. Egypt—George Christofidis, represent- 
ing G. Christofidis & Co. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 50 Saroit Pasha 
Street, Cairo, is interested in exporting hides, 
skins, and leather to the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive April 15, via New York 
City, for a visit of 10 days. U.S. address: 
c/o Department of Commerce Regional Office, 


42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
New York City and Boston. 

116. France—Mme. Anny Blatt couturiére 
specializing in “haute couturé” knit goods), 
Paris, is interested in discussing with in- 
terested American firms the manufacture of 
her specialties in the United States under 
an arrangement whereby the American firm 
would furnish manufacturing facilities and 
she would supply designs, special yarns, and 
her firm’s name. Scheduled to arrive April 
14, via New York City, for a visit of about 
4 weeks. U.S. address: % Freyberg Bros., 
Strauss, Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

117. Germany—Dr. Wilhelm Overath and 
Dr. Hellmuth Ley, representing Metallgesell- 
schaft AG., Reuter Weg 14, Frankfurt-am- 
Main, are interested in obtaining information 
on new technical processes in the inorganic 
chemical field (especially phosphates), and 
surface metallizing procedures, with a view 
to possible exchange of licenses in these 
fields. Scheduled to arrive April 12, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U. 8. 
address: c/o Ore & Chemical Corporation, 80 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Detroit, Kalamazoo, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

118. Greece—Nikos P. Lekandas (sales/in- 
dent agent), 23 Romvis Street, Athens, is 
interested in representing manufacturers of 
general merchandise, foodstuffs, pharmaceu- 
ticals, industrial chemicals, and machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive March 12, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Louis Pappas, 325 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

119. Iran—Abbas Sarrafyan (importer, ex- 
porter), Serai Omid, Tehran, is interested in 
contacting firms handling tertile machinery, 
metals, radios, and piece goods. Scheduled 
to arrive April 10, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Haghani 
Trading Co., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Washington, D. C., 
and Los Angeles. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

120. Iran—Reza Shahid, representing Ma- 
don Commercial Corporation, Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, sales/indent agent), 409 
Khiaban Saadi, Tehran, is interested in con- 
tacting firms handling agricultural equip- 
ment, Diesel engines, and pharmaceuticals. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of April via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Balmore & Co., 120 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y., or Iranian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Detroit and Washington, D. C. 

121. Ireland—Richard Hitschmann, repre- 
senting Plunder & Pollak (Ireland), Ltd. 
(importer, manufacturer), Carrick-on-Suir, 
County Tipperary, is interested in purchasing 
raw materials and machinery for the tanning 
trade; also, wishes to appoint agents to sell 
leather in the United States. Scheduled to 
arrive the first week of April, via New York 
City, for a visit of about 6 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Mrs. Klein, 130 East Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Peabody (Mass.), Milwaukee, and 
Boston. 

122. Ireland—Henry L. Wilson, represent- 
ing Wilson & Co. (Sales), Ltd. (importer, 
commission merchant, agent), 97 St. 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, is interested in 
obtaining agencies for radio communications 
equipment, food-packing machinery, bottle 
closures, bottle sealing devices, domestic and 
industrial space heating equipment, and 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FRESH FRUIT EXEMPTED FROM EXPORT 
SALES Tax 


Argentine decree No. 5,126, dated March 8, 
1950, exempted export shipments of fresh 
fruit from the general sales tax of 8 percent 
ad valorem, effective from January 1, 1950, 
according to a report from the United States 
Embassy, Buenos Aires. The decree was is- 
sued under the provisions of law No. 13,558 
of 1950, which authorizes the executive to 
grant exemptions from the tax on exports of 
specific commodities, if deemed necessary in 
order to meet competition in foreign markets 


Austria 
Exchange and Finance 


GENERAL LICENSES FOR USE OF BLOCKED 
ACCOUNTS AMENDED 


Foreigners holding blocked bank accounts 
in Austria may now make contributions from 
such accounts for the support of near rela- 
tives and to charitable, religious, and other 
organizations worthy of support, in amounts 
up to 500 (formerly 300) schillings per per- 
son per month, according to announcement 
No. 39 of the Austrian National Bank, dated 
February 14 and effective February 21, 1950. 

The same announcement authorized hold- 
ers of such accounts to make payments from 
them up to 1,500 (formerly 1,000) schillings 
per person per week to defray costs of non- 
commercial travel in Austria incurred by the 
account holder, the members of his family, 
and their personal servants. 

The only other existing general licenses for 
the use of foreigners’ blocked accounts au- 
thorize payments to Austrian residents for 
the performance of services in connection 
with the administration or safeguarding of 
blocked property in Austria belonging to the 
account holder, and payment of income or 
property tax in Austria. Blocked bank ac- 
counts of foreigners may be used for purposes 
other than those enumerated above only pur- 
suant to a special license of the Austrian 
National Bank. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SECOND PROTOCOL TO THE TRADE AGREE- 
MENT CONCLUDED WITH BELGIUM-LUx- 
EMBOURG 


A second protocol to the trade agreement 
of April 13, 1948, between Austria and Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg, which had been extended 
until June 10, 1950, was concluded in Vienna 
on November 3, 1949, and made effective 
until October 31, 1950, according to the Aus- 
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trian Chamber of Commerce publication Die 
Handels- und Zahlungsabkommen Oester- 
reichs of November 15, 1949. 

It has been agreed that compensation 
transactions are to be carried out in accord- 
ance with commodity quotas set forth in 
the trade agreement, as well as such trans- 
actions in products that have not been in- 
cluded in the initial provisions. Transac- 
tions, however, in the latter goods with com- 
modities listed in the trade agreement can 
be compensated only if the quotas indicated 
in the trade agreement have been exhausted. 

Because of the liberalization policy in for- 
eign trade between Marshall Plan countries, 
the majority of Austrian commodities to be 
imported into Belgium no longer require a 
special license. Therefore, the list of com- 
modities to be exported from Austria into 
Belgium-Luxembourg has been suspended. 

Only a few Belgium-Luxembourg import 
quotas for commodities still subject to im- 
port control have been set up for Austrian 
imports, such as for textiles, $600,000; and 
paper products, $400,000 

Furthermore, import licenses will be 
granted for cut lumber, metal dyes, pharma- 
ceuticals, chemicals, glycerin, wine, and beet 

Austria, for its part, has agreed to ap- 
prove export licenses for the fol 
mum amounts: Sinter magnesite, 2,590 
metric tons; mining timber, 70,000 cubic 
meters; pig iron, 500 tons; crude steel for 
electric sheets, 3,000 tons; ball bearings, 
$200,000; and aluminum, 150 tons 

Under the terms of this protocol, a revised 
list of Belgian products has been established 
for which Austria has agreed to issue import 
licenses and exchange permits. It includes 
principally chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, $800,000; artificial fertilizer, 
$2,500,000; iron and steel products, $2,220,000; 
textiles, $1,000,000; flax, $600,000; skins and 
leather, $600,000; machinery, armatures, and 
parts, $1,000,000; oils and fats, $600,000; and 
crude copper and semimanufactured prod- 
ucts of copper, $1,500,000 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 0 
21, 1948, for previous announcement ] 
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Belgium- 
Luxembourg 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
SECOND PROTOCOL TO THE TRADE AGREE- 
MENT CONCLUDED WITH AUSTRIA 


See item appearing under “Austria” in this 
issue of the magazine. 





Declared exports of vitamin A from shark 
livers from the Guadalajara consular dis- 
trict (Mexico) to the United States during 
1949 had a value of 3,419,619 pesos, against 
3,173,648 pesos in the preceding year. 














Bolivia 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW REGULATIONS ESTABLISHED FOR For- 
EIGN EXCHANGE DERIVED FROM TIN-Con- 
CENTRATE EXPORTS 


A Bolivian decree of February 25, published 
in the La Paz press of the following day, 
modifies the boliviano rate at which tin- 
concentrate exporters are required to sell 
part of their foreign-exchange earnings to 
the Central Bank of Bolivia and establishes 
ontrols regarding the disposition of the en- 
tire amounts of foreign exchange derived 
from such exports, states a report of Febru- 
ary 27, 1950, from the United States Embassy 
in La Paz 

Under the new decree, exporters will sur- 
render the amounts of foreign exchange 
tipulated under existing law to the Central 
Bank of Bolivia at a rate of 60 bolivianos 
to the United States dollar instead of 42 
bolivianos to the dollar as previously re- 
quired The decree further provides that 
the balance of foreign exchange beyond the 
mounts regularly required to be sold to the 
entral Bank may be used, with the authori- 
zation of the Ministry of Finance, only for 
the following purposes 


(a) Realization costs abroad, 

(b) Imports necessary for the continuity 
f production in general 

(c) New investments for the expansion of 
plants and other industrial mining installa- 
tions, 

(d) Financial obligation contracted 
ibroad for the same purpose, duly docu- 
mented 

(e) Payment of dividends and amortiza- 
tions of capital, salaries which must be paid, 


(f) Investments in other industrial activi- 
ties within the country 


EXCHANGE CONTROLS REVISED GENERALLY 


Revisions in Bolivia’s import and exchange 
announced by the Government 
in a et ree of February 25, 1959, published in 
the La Paz press on February 26 

be cording to the decree, the present parity 
f the boliviano was continued at 42 bolivi- 
anos equals $1, but in the future no sales 
of exchange will be made to the Government 
at that rate. Future acquisitions of foreign 
exchange by the Government will be made at 
the rate of 60 bolivianos to the dollar or at 
the free-market rate. The free-market rate 
1f 115 bolivianos to the dollar is changed by 
the decree to 100 bolivianos to the dollar 

Imports of wheat, flour, sugar, milk, rice, 
fats, and beef cattle will continue to be paid 
for at the rate of 42 bolivianos to the dollar, 
and this rate also will be used for general 
governmental needs. The greater part of 
merchandise presently importable under the 
42-boliviano-to-the-dollar rate will be trans- 
ferred to the new 60 rate or to the new free- 
market rate. 
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The use of one’s own exchange or ‘“‘divisas 

ropias” is henceforth prohibited for imports. 
Imports in the future can be made only 
with exchange obtained from the Central 
Bank or other banks acting as its represent- 
atives. In addition, the importation is pro- 
pibited of so-called luxury products, such as 
liquor, automobiles, and other products 
which the Government may so classify. All 
tourist and travelers exchange brought into 
Bolivia must be sold to the Central Bank at 
the free-market rate. 

Merchandise which has been imported with 
exchange which was granted on the basis 
of rates in force previous to the present 
measures must be distributed and sold under 
conditions taking into consideration the rate 
of exchange received. Sales of foreign ex- 
change pending at the time of the promulga- 
tion of the decree are to be governed by the 
new conditions established. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH YUGOSLAVIA 
CONCLUDED 


Yugoslavia concluded a trade agreement 
with Brazil through an exchange of notes at 
Rio de Janeiro on February 25, 1950, accord- 
ing to the official Yugoslav press of March 2, 
1950. 

The agreement provides for an exchange of 
goods valued at $5,450,000 each way. Yugo- 
slavia will export cement, caustic soda, sal- 
ammoniac, cobalt chloride, hops, and lead, 
in exchange for coffee, cotton, hides, and 
cocoa. The press report, which stated that 
the agreement is effective immediately, did 
not, however, specify the period of its validity. 


Burma 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EARLY 1950 


The persistent trend of deterioration in 
Burma’s economy was sharply accentuated 
during January, and by the end of the month 
had assumed _ serious-crisis proportions 
Rice exports, which for the past few months 
have accounted for almost 80 percent of 
Burma's total export trade, were at a virtual 
standstill. Total rice shipments during 
January amounted to 14,626 long tons as 
compared with 96,000 tons during the 
corresponding month of the preceding year; 
less than half of that quantity represented 
the current year’s sales. Purchasing coun- 
tries, particularly the Commonwealth areas, 
refused to make any commitments until 
Burma agreed to a downward adjustment in 
its announced 1950 rice-price schedule. The 
new schedule which the State Agricultural 
Marketing Board published early in Decem- 
ber provided fdr an average price increase of 
£2 per long ton. (£1=US$2.80.) 

The loss of earnings from rice sales and 
the restriction on financial credits by local 
banking firms, particularly British and 
Indian, forced the State Agricultural Mar- 
keting Board to curtail its rice-purchasing 
program. Only 100,000 tons of the new rice 
crop were purchased during January, and 
large surpluses of rice accumulated in the 
field. Reports from the districts indicated 
that speculators were stepping into the 
breach and buying rice at prices considerably 
below the Government's established mini- 
mum. 

The announcement of the Burma-Jap- 
anese Trade Agreement for 1950 broke the 
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stalemate in the sale of Burma’s current rice 
crop. The Japanese reportedly agreed to 
furnish Burma with textiles, building mate- 
rials, and machinery and equipment in ex- 
change for 170,000 long tons of rice and 
smaller amounts of miscellaneous items, in- 
cluding rubber, teak, and minerals. Shortly 
thereafter Ceylon agreed to accept 90,000 
tons of rice at Burma’s increased price 
schedule as an advance against 300,000 tons 
which probably will be purchased during the 
year. In addition, an Indonesian delegation 
which arrived in Rangoon during February 
agreed to purchase 12,000 tons. Shipments 
began almost immediately after the conclu- 
sion of these agreements and relieved, to 
some extent, the financial pressure under 
which the State Agricultural Marketing 
Board had been operating during the first 6 
weeks of the year. The rice-purchasing pro- 
gram was resumed, and the banks liberalized 
loans to rice millers to finance the trade. 
The State Agricultural Marketing Board an- 
ticipates that shipments during March prob- 
ably will total 120,000 tons. Because of the 
earlier impasse in negotiations, Burma had 
shipped only 59,000 tons of rice and rice 
products during the first 2 months of the 
year, as compared with 263,317 tons during 
the like period in 1949. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 


The country’s productive capacity is still 
severely impaired, and there has been no 
improvement in the basic conditions of the 
economic situation. In fact, the economy 
has been so dislocated that conditions are 
expected to become more serious before there 
is any real improvement. The Fourth Fore- 
cast of the 1949-50 Rice Crop, which is the 
principal commodity on which the entire 
Burmese economy hinges, estimated that the 
crop for the year would total only 3,987,100 
tons of paddy, which is 790,600 tons less than 
the final production figure for last year. 
The sown area destroyed is 52,400 acres 
greater than had been estimated in the Third 
Forecast, and the exportable surplus is now 
estimated at 820,000 tons of rice and rice 
products. 

An official Government forecast also esti- 
mated that the sesamum acreage likely to 
mature would be at least 67,360 acres less 
than last year’s acreage of 1,381,000. The 
out-turn is expected to be only 23,600 tons 
of seed—9,900 tons less than obtained dur- 
ing the 1948-49 growing season. 

Other than rice production, Burma’s major 
export industries have been virtually para- 
lyzed. Except for a few small mills at Moul- 
mein, most of Burma’s sawmills are out of 
operation. Work on the forests, mines, and 
plantations has remained either entirely 
suspended or greatly reduced. The British- 
owned tin and wolfram mines in the Tavoy 
area, which were the principal sources of the 
small quantity of minerals still being ex- 
tracted, are now in Communist hands and 
almost completely unproductive. The Bawd- 
win and Mawchi Mines have been on a care 
and maintenance basis. 

The rehabilitation of the oil industry is at 
a complete standstill, and oil, once an im- 
portant export, is imported. During January 
the Burmah Oil Co. announced its intention 
to release all employees for which there was 
no work, since, according to company spokes- 
men, the British Government had informed 
the company that it could no longer guaran- 
tee its financial operating losses, and there 
were not any prospects for the resumption 
of normal operations in the foreseeable 
future. Almost simultaneously the Namtu 
Mine Workers Union, an affiliate of the Trade 
Union Congress of Burma, ordered a strike 
at the Namtu Mines in protest against the 
Burma Corporation's personnel retrenchment 
program, which had actually begun in 
December. 


‘TRANSPORTATION 


Several new sections of the Burma Railway 
were reopened during January and February, 
but the rail service was still wholly inade- 
quate; for long hauls it was completely inop- 
erative. Schedules were generally unreliable 
and service was only available over short 
hauls. There was widespread sabotage, and 
passengers and shippers were unwilling to 
accept the risk of using this form of trans- 
portation. The Sagaing-Myitkyina line, which 
had been reopened during January, was 
closed again in February because of repeated 
acts of sabotage. The Inland Water Trans- 
port system was able to operate in the delta 
only with the assistance of the full-time 
services of armed naval escorts. There has 
been no through traffic between Rangoon 
and Mandalay on the Irrawaddy since August 
1948. 

The Inland Water Transport Nationaliza- 
tion Commission, which had been appointed 
to decide the question of compensation to 
the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., awarded the own- 
ers £309,173 as compared with their original 
claim of £1,451,731 and the Government of 
Burma's counter offer of £306,910. The Com- 
mission’s award, however, failed to provide a 
final settlement. Both parties are planning 
to appeal the decision to the Supreme Court. 
The company considers the compensation 
wholly inadequate, and the Government of 
Burma considers the method of compensa- 
tion, which provides for payment in pounds 
sterling or other convertible currency, im- 
practical. Government spokesmen are intent 
upon paying the former owners in Burmese 
Government bonds. 


SOME FAVORABLE DEVELOPMENTS 


There were a few favorable developments, 
in addition to the signing of the Burma- 
Japan Trade Agreement for 1950. During 
February the Commonwealth Loan of £6,000,- 
000 to Burma was in an advanced stage of 
negotiation. The Burmese Government an- 
nounced receipt of the terms of the loan on 
March 7, 1950. 

The Government completed plans during 
February for the construction of a govern- 
ment-owned steel rolling plant designed to 
process 5,000 tons of scrap iron and steel 
annually. An American firm, which com- 
pleted the initial survey, is now being re- 
quested to assist in arranging for the 
purchase of the necessary machinery and 
equipment (at an estimated cost of $400,000) 
and hiring of supervisory and technical per- 
sonnel. The Ministry of Industry and Mines 
estimated that there are more than 50,000 
tons of scrap iron and steel, principally old 
war equipment, available for immediate 
processing; and, with the indefinite continu- 
ance of the current embargo on the export 
of iron and steel, sufficient quantities prob- 
ably will be accumulated to keep the plant 
fully supplied for at least 15 years. 

The Government Spinning and Weaving 
Plant, the only new major postwar indus- 
trial enterprise in Burma, completed its first 
test run during February. The installation 
of the plant equipment has proceeded satis- 
factorily. In fact, operations are well ahead 
of the schedule, and full-scale operations 
are now expected to begin some time in Sep- 
tember. 

Burma’s trade deficit for December, re- 
leased during January, amounted to more 
than 16,000,000 rupees (1 rupee=US$0.21), 
the highest for 1949. Exports totaled only 
16,769,000 rupees, with rice accounting for 
more than 14,000,000 rupees of the total; and 
imports, higher than at any time during the 
year except in August, were valued at more 
than 34,000,000 rupees. The most surprising 
feature of the 1949 trade picture, however, 
is that, despite all earlier pessimistic pre- 
diction, Burma had an over-all favorable 
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balance of trade of more than 122,000,000 
rupees. 

The cost-of-living index for low-income 
groups continued to refiect the decline which 
began during 1949. The February index 
stood at 341 (1941—100), as compared with 
347 in December, 373 in October, and 410 in 
September. The cost of living for the mid- 
die-income groups and the European popu- 
lation, on the other hand, showed little 
appreciable change. According to official in- 
formation, the cost of living for this group is 
estimated to have increased by almost 10 
percent since devaluation. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 





RATES FOR SALES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
PROCEEDS FROM CERTAIN EXPORTS FIXED 


The percentages of foreign-exchange re- 
ceipts from exports of agricultural, fishery, 
industrial and small- and medium-sized 
mining industry products which must be 
sold to the Government at the rates of 31 
or 60 pesos per dollar have been fixed by 
decree No. 1831 of January 31, published in 
the Diario Oficial of February 8, 1950, accord- 
ing to a report of February 10, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy in Santiago. 

The sale to the Government of exchange 
arising from the exportation of the above 
products will be effected at the rate of 60 
pesos per dollar except for the percentages 
shown below which will be sold at 31 pesos 
per dollar, or at the equivalent of this ex- 
change rate, if in other currencies: 

(a) Agricultural products: 20 percent, with 
the following exceptions: Zero percent for 
onions; whole peas; oats, pearled or rolled; 
ground pimentos; polished rice; barley 
(grain); malted barley; beans; beef or horse 
casings; and wines and liqueurs; 35 percent 
for oilseed meal or cake; sheep and goat 
skins; various tanned hides, coipo skins, fox 
and huillin; sheep’s wool, alpaca wool, sheep 
or llama casings, and beeswax. 

(b) Fish and fishery products: Zero per- 
cent with the following exception: Shark oil 
and other varieties, 20 percent. 

(c) Products of small- and medium-sized 
mining entities, zero percent. 

(d) Reexports of imported products al- 
ready nationalized, and metal waste, 20 
percent. 

(e) Industrial products: Zero percent with 
the following exceptions: 20 percent for 
careb-bean extract, carpenter's glue, phono- 
graphic records, hats, wood boats, wine lees 
or unclear alcohol. 

(f{) Exports of manufactured and semi- 
manufactured articles and other manufac- 
tures of copper or alloys of this metal, zero 
percent. 


STATUS OF IMPORT LICENSES AND EXCHANGE 
RATES APPLICABLE TO TRANSACTIONS 


The Chilean National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil announced on January 20, 1950, that in 
view of the generally automatic expiration on 
December 31, 1949, of most import licenses 
certain exceptions would again apply this 
year, states a report from the United States 
Embassy of February 13, 1950, in Santiago. 

The extension of the validity of the import 
license and, in view of the establishment of 
a new transitory rate, the rate of exchange at 
which remittance will be made will be deter- 
mined as follows, according to the council: 

1. Merchandise imported in 1948 and 1949: 
The conversion rates for exchange remitted 
in payment for this merchandise will be 31 
pesos per dollar or 43 pesos per dollar, ac- 
cording to whether the merchandise was in- 
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Chile Enters Ranks of Oil-Producing Nations 


On February 17, 1950, a commemorative ceremony was held at Caleta Clarence on 
barren windswept Tierra del Fuego to mark Chile’s entry into the ranks of petroleum. 
producing nations—marking a new era in the country’s industrial and economic develop- 
ment. Upon inaugurating the 45-mile pipe line by opening a valve which allowed the 
petroleum to flow through the submarine pipe line into the hold of the Uruguayan tanker 
Ancap III, Chilean Navy vessels fired a 21-gun salute. The first shipment of petroleum 
was 107,000 barrels, valued at approximately $312,000 U. S. currency. 

Present at this ceremony were high governmental officials of Chile and Uruguayan 
officials of the Administracién Nacional de Combustibles, Aleohol y Portland de Uruguay 
(ANCAP). Chile's first contract for the sale and shipment of petroleum crude (unsta- 
bilized) was concluded with this Uruguayan company. Prior to this another official cere- 
mony was held on February 13 in the Presidential Palace at Santiago for the formal 
ratification of the Chile-Uruguay contract. 

To represent him at Caleta Clarence, the President designated the then Minister of 
Lands and Colonization, Sr. Ciro Alvarez. Sr. Alvarez and Sr. German Pico Canas, 
Executive Vice President of the Corporacién de Fomento, the entity under whose auspices 
the petroleum development program has been carried out, were the principal Chilean 
officials present, and Sr. Fernando Tochetti Lespade, General Manager of ANCAP, acted 
as the spokesman for the Uruguayan delegation. 

A Presidential Decree of January 1, 1943, authorized the Fomento Corporation to 
undertake the petroleum development program in Magallanes. Work was initiated in 
that year by the Department of Energy and Combustion of the Fomento Corporation, 
which department was then under the direction of Sr. Guillermo Moore Montero. Geo- 
logical reconnaissance of the Magallanes area apparently indicates that the Springhill 
sand extends over a large area and in general includes characteristics of substantial 
accumulations of hydrocarbons. 

Drilling operations were initiated in September 1945 simultaneously on the continent 
and at Tierra del Fuego. The wells sunk at structures on the mainland did not produce 
oil; the first well drilled at Cerro Manantiales, however, produced oil on December 29, 
1945. According to geophysical data obtained, the first well at Cerro Manantiales was 
located at a place believed to be the highest point of the structure. The second well was 
drilled 8,000 meters northeast of No. 1. Inasmuch as the second well produced only 
water, it was thought at that time that that was the northern limit of the structure. 
Consequently, most drilling which followed was done on the other side of No. 1. With 
the possible exceptions of Wells No. 2 and 19, which were drilled at great distances 
from the preceding wells, nearly all wells are located at a distance of some 300 meters 
one from the other for the purpose of improved mapping of the structure. Of the wells 
completed to date at Manantiales, 14 are producers, $ are dry (water), and the rest are 
gas wells from which an appreciable quantity of high-grade distillate reportedly can be 
withdrawn. 

When oil was first discovered at Manantiales in December 1945, the Fomento Corpora- 
tion had invested some 75,000,000 pesos (31 pesos equals $1 U. S. currency) in the 





project. At the end of 1948 this investment had reached 344,000,000 pesos: and in 
December of 1949 this figure was approximately 580,000,000 pesos. An additional 
investment of approximately 300,000,000 pesos is contemplated for 1950. This will 
make possible the acquisition of a fifth rig and initiation of work on the stabilization 
plant. Once this plant is completed the extraction of liquefiable petroleum products 
from the gas will be undertaken. A recycling plant to reinject the dry gas into the 
structure to maintain pressure also is planned for 1950. 

For some time to come Chile’s total production of crude petroleum will be sold for 
export. The country hopes to utilize proceeds from the sale of its crude toward defraying 
costs of the above-mentioned projects as well as, eventually, a refinery. 








cluded in group I or group II of the exchange 
budgets for the years 1948 and 1949. The rate 
which is applicable will be that which was in 
force on the date that official stamps or visas 
were placed on the documents by the Foreign 
Trade Council. 

Import permits for this merchandise which 
expired on December 31, 1949, had to be 
submitted to the council before January 21, 
1950, with an application for renewal. 

2..Merchandise not imported by December 
31, 1949, the foreign exchange for which has 
already been remitted abroad: This mer- 
chandise, the authorizations for the import 
of which were automatically extended by the 
council until June 30, 1950, will be imported 
at the same rates of exchange at which re- 
mittances were made. 

3. Merchandise in Customs on December 
31, 1949, or shipped from abroad before Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, the foreign exchange for which 
had not been remitted abroad on December 
31, 1949: The importers of this merchandise 
had to submit applications to the council 
before January 21, 1950, together with the 
permits which expired on December 31, 1949. 


Import permits issued against foreign ex- 
change cover in 1950 were not required to 
be covered by new applications. 

The exchange remittances for this mer- 
chandise will be made at the “transitory” 
rate of 60 pesos per dollar or at the “single” 
exchange rate which may be in force on the 
date when official stamps or visas are affixed 
to the documents by the council. 

4. Merchandise imported before January 1, 
1950, with permits specifying exchange re- 
mittance in 1950: This exchange remittance 
will be made at the rates of exchange given 
in point 8, if it concerns products there 
enumerated, or at the transitory rate of 60 
pesos per dollar. 

5. Merchandise covered by permits author- 
ized before January 1, 1950, with exchange to 
be remitted in 1950, and not shipped from 
abroad before December 31, 1949: These au- 
thorizations will expire on June 30, 1950, ex- 
cept in those cases where it is stipulated that 
the payment in foreign exchange will be made 
in monthly installments which extend be- 
yond this period, but not beyond December 
1950. The exchange remittances will be sub- 
ject to the provisions of point 3 above. 
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After January 21, 1950, the commercial 
panks are not permitted to make advances 
or open credits against their balances or 
assets abroad, for the imports covered in this 
group, unless previously authorized in writ- 
ing by the council. 

6. Merchandise not imported on December 
31, 1949, covered by permits with exchange 
remittance deferred until 1951, 1952, and 
1953: In the same manner as stated in point 
5, the commercial banks may not open credits 
or make advances against their balances or 
assets abroad, for the imports to which this 
point refers, without previous authorization 
of the council in writing. 

7. Import permits issued after January 1, 
1950: The import permits which constitute 
renewals of permits which expired December 
31, 1949, will be subject, with regard to 
exchange rates, to the provisions of points 1 
and 3. 

The import permits issued, or which may 
be issued, after January 1, 1950, and which 
do not constitute renewals of permits which 
expired on December 31, 1949, will be subject, 
with regard to exchange rates, to the transi- 
tory rate of 60 pesos per dollar, or to what- 
ever single exchange rate may be in force 
on the date when official stamps or visas are 
placed on the document by the council. Nev- 
ertheless, in cases of advance remittances 
of exchange for commodities referred to in 
point 8, this will be provisionally made at 
the rates of 31 pesos or 43 pesos per dollar, 
whichever is applicable, subject to adjust- 
ment in accordance with the rate of exchange 
applicable on the date when official stamps 
or visas are placed on the documents by the 
council. 

8. Exchange rates of 31 and 43 pesos per 
dollar: While the transitory rate remains in 
force, the stamps or visas for the appropriate 
documents of the products mentioned below 
will be affixed, using in each case the ex- 
change rate indicated: 


Pate in 
Commodit pesos 

Commercial oils, unrefined 31 
Antibiotics 31 
Sugar 31 
Gasoline 15 
Coffee 45 
Drugs for internal use 31 
Kerosene . 31 
Newsprint $l 
Paraffin paste 13 
Navy petroleum 31 
lea 13 
Mate " 43 


9. Exchange arising from invisible trade: 
The exchange which is acquired by the com- 
mercial banks as a result of commissions, 
insurance indemnities, capital imports in 
foreign currencies, and various remittances 
must be sold at the transitory rate of 60 
pesos per dollar. 

The sales of exchange which are made 
by the Chile Exploration Co. and the Braden 
Copper Co. in connection with expanding 
their installations and constructing new 
plants will continue to be sold at the rate 
of 43.10 pesos per dollar. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW REGULATIONS GOVERNING APPLICA- 
TION OF IMPORT SURCHARGES ANNOUNCED 


The Chilean Government announced on 
February 28, through official decree No. 2095, 
dated February 6, 1950, certain modifications 
in the application of import surcharges as- 
sessed on merchandise imports, states a re- 
port of March 3, 1950, from the United States 
Embassy, Santiago. 

The following regulations will govern the 
liquidation of import charges against mer- 
chandise importations: 

(1) The c. i. f. value of merchandise will 
be determined for import-tax purposes on 


April 17, 1950 


the basis of the exchange rate applicable to 
the imported article. 

(2) Notwithstanding the above, when an 
exchange rate differing from that generally 
applied to the commodity is used for special 
purposes, the value for import-tax purposes 
will be determined on the basis of the gen- 
eral exchange rate usually applied. 

(3) When imports are made at effective 
rates which were established under exchange- 
rate regulations which no longer exist, the 
value for import-tax purposes will be deter- 
mined on the basis of the presently appli- 
cable rates. 

(4) The general surcharge of 1,140 percent 
on customs duties and other charges will be 
applied to all merchandise imported at the 
60-peso-to-the-dollar rate if that rate is 
generally applicable to the commodity, even 
though exchange may have been authorized 
at a lower rate under exchange-rate regula- 
tions now expired, or may have been author- 
ized at a lower rate by virtue of the special 
position of the individual or entity applying. 


IMPROPERLY DOCUMENTED MERCHANDISE 
PROHIBITED IMPORTATION 


A decree (No. 2116) of the Ministry of 
Treasury of February 6, 1950, prohibits the 
entry into Chile and requires the return to 
the country of origin of merchandise arriv- 
ing improperly documented or shipped in 
contravention of already existing import re- 
strictions, according to the Diario Oficial of 
March 7, 1950. The measure is aimed at cer- 
tain merchandise arriving as baggage and 
undocumented, the importation of which 
nevertheless is subject to the general import 
regulations. 

Merchandise shipments to Chile, the de- 
cree emphasizes, must be covered by a full 
set of documents bearing the visa of a Chil- 
ean consulate in the country of shipment. 


IMPORT-LICENSE RESTRICTIONS FURTHER 
TIGHTENED 


The Chilean National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cll announced on February 8, 1950, that until 
further notice import-license applications for 
merchandise requiring payment in United 
States dollars or Swiss francs will be accepted 
only for a few item groups, states a report of 
February 13, 1950, from the United States 
Embassy in Santiago. 

The following classifications of merchan- 
dise are those for which import-license ap- 
plications for imports from the above 
currency areas may still be made: (1) Anti- 
biotics and insulin, medicinal drugs, phar- 
maceuticals, and specifics; (2) replacements 
for machinery and equipment manufactured 
in the United States or Canada; (3) sugar; 
(4) crude petroleum, fuel, and Diesel oil; 
(5) ordinary gasoline and aviation gasoline; 
and (6) kerosene. The announcement further 
states that import-license applications re- 
quiring payment in other currencies than the 
dollar and the Swiss franc are limited to 45 
percent of the amount which the individual 
importer actually imported in 1949, this 45 
percent, however, being modified in accord- 
ance with the change in the exchange budget 
allotment for the particular type of com- 
modity in 1950 compared with 1949. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE ALLOCATION FOR IM- 
PORTATION OF BOOKS 


Colombian Exchange Control Office Regu- 
lation No. 20 of February 15, 1950, provides 
for a special allocation of official exchange to 
be used exclusively for the importation of 


books, states a recent dispatch from the 
United States Embassy at Bogota. Estab- 
lished importers with basic quotas of more 
than $10,000 will be granted licenses for 30 
percent of their quotas so long as the amount 
allocated to each does not exceed $20,000. 
Importers with basic quotas of $10,000 or 
less each will be issued licenses up to $3,000. 
Other book shops, which do not have estab- 
lished basic quotas, may receive the mini- 
mum allocation of $3,000 on the presenta- 
tion of certain documentary evidence as to 
their business status. Allocations authorized 
by regulation No. 20 must be used by March 
31, 1950. 

It will be recalled that regulation No. 12 
of November 10, 1949, also provided a special 
exchange allocation for the importation of 
books in somewhat smaller quantity. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of January 2, 
1950, for announcement of first allocation of 
exchange for importation of books.) The 
volume of imported books available in 
Bogota book stores has increased markedly 
since the enactment of that regulation. It 
is probable that the new allocation will meet 
the import needs of most book stores. 


Low-Cost AUTOMOBILES PERMITTED Im- 
PORTATION WITHOUT REGARD TO QUOTA 
RESTRICTIONS 


The United States Embassy in Bogota re- 
ports that Colombian Exchange Control 
Office Resolution No. 37 of February 22, 1950, 
authorized the importation, without regard 
to quota restrictions, of automobiles priced 
at not more than $1,700 at the port of ex- 
portation. It is required that the auto- 
mobiles imported under this resolution be 
supplied by the manufacturers and at the 
usual agent’s discount. Official exchange will 
be released for 70 percent of the dollars re- 
quired to remit payment after the other 30 
percent of the required dollars have been 
obtained in the form of exchange certificates. 
Applicants for import licenses are required 
to deposit 20 percent of the value of the 
license as a guaranty that the license will be 
at least 80 percent used. Applications to im- 
port automobiles from suppliers other than 
the manufacturer will require special ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors of the Ex- 
change Control Office. 

A recently issued regulation of the Na- 
tional Price Control Office limits the dealer’s 
mark-up on automobiles to 25 percent of the 
c. i. f. cost. Import licenses will be denied to 
dealers who violate this limitation. 

The commercial importation of automo- 
biles has been restricted very severely during 
the past year and a strong demand has been 
built up. It is estimated that 1950 imports 
of automobiles will be about 1,000 percent or 
about $10,000,000 (U. S. currency) greater 
than 1949 imports. It is anticipated that the 
average retail price of new, low-cost auto- 
mobiles will be reduced by 25 to 50 percent as 
a result of the increased volume of imports 
and the effective limitation on dealer mark- 
ups. 


NEW PROGRAM FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


By presidential decree No. 384 of February 
8, 1950, the Government of Colombia pro- 
vided for the direction of a significant por- 
tion of Colombia’s financial resources toward 
the development of basic elements of the 
national economy. The three planned 
sources of this financing are: (1) Guaranty 
deposits made on import licenses with the 
Stabilization Fund; (2) medium-term com- 
mercial-bank credits; and (3) mortgage in- 
vestment by insurance companies. 

It is required that, after the effective date 
of this decree, all applicants for import li- 
censes must make a cash deposit with the 
Stabilization Fund as a guaranty that the 
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license will be utilized. The Exchange Con- 
trol Office, which has had the authority to 
exact such deposits since 1946, is authorized 
to designate the quantitative deposit require- 
ments. During recent months, all Exchange 
Control Regulations providing for extra- 
quota importations have stipulated that de- 
posits of 20 percent of the face value of the 
license must be made as a guaranty that at 
least 80 percent of the value of the license will 
be used. A recent regulation providing for 
the importation of certain “nonessential” 
products with exchange certificates also stip- 
ulated a 20 percent guaranty deposit. 

Exchange Control resolution No. 33 of 
February 7, 1950, requires that a 5 percent 
deposit be made on regular licenses for the 
importation of industrial raw materials and 
stipulates a 15 percent deposit on licenses for 
such importations which are granted in ad- 
vance of the regularly scheduled allocations. 
The deposit may be recovered in the usual 
manner by presenting, within 120 days of 
the expiration date of the import license, 
proofs that at least 80 percent of the value 
of the license was utilized. If recovery is not 
made within the specified period, these de- 
posits with the Stabilization Fund are for- 
feited to the national Treasury. 

In accordance with decree No. 384, the 
Stabilization Fund is to use these deposits 
for investment in corporations or enterprises 
in which the state is a shareholder or for 
the purchase of the obligations of official 
agencies. It is required that the investment 
certificates must be for periods of less than 
5 years and must bear interest rates of 6 
percent or less. It is required also that the 
investment be directed toward economic- 
development projects such as pipe lines, re- 
fineries, railway transport, hydroelectric 
plants, water-utilization projects, silos, and 
extractive industries. 

Commercial banks are authorized to ex- 
tend special credits for periods up to 5 years 
for the construction or expansion of eco- 
nomic-development projects such as irriga- 
tion, water-supply wells, electric plants and 
distribution facilities, extractive industries, 
agricultural industries, and low-cost hous- 
ing, provided that the projects are well 
planned, are adequately and directly pro- 
ductive, and that the loan assures the com- 
pletion of a particular project. Such credits 
are limited to 10 percent of a bank’s demand 
and term deposits or to the combined total 
of a bank’s paid-in capital and legal reserves 
if that sum is less than 10 percent of its 
deposits. The interest rate is required to be 
at least 1 percent less than the bank’s usual 
long-term rate (such rates are commonly 8 
or 9 percent) and rediscount at the Bank of 
the Republic is provided at a rate at least 1 
percent below the commercial discount rate, 
which rate currently is 4 percent. The 
spread between the bank’s interest rate and 
the discount rate therefore usually would be 
4or5 percent. It is provided that the banks 
shall have the full right to supervise the 
use of such credits. 

Under article 9 of decree No. 4051 of De- 
cember 20, 1949, insurance companies were 
required to invest at least 15 percent of their 
reserves in the bonds (cédulas) of the Cen- 
tral Mortgage Bank. Under decree No. 384 
insurance companies may invest an equal 
sum in any mortgage loans, at interest rates 
not in excess of 8 percent, as an alternate to 
this requirement... It is indicated that a sub- 
sequent regulation will define more clearly 
the eligible type of mortgage investment. 


PERIOD FOR CONVERSION OF EXCHANGE 
DERIVED FROM BANANA EXPORTS TO 
WESTERN GERMANY EXTENDED 


The Government of Colombia has author- 
ized extension of the period during which 
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holders of exchange titles derived from ba- 
nana exports to Western Germany, under the 
trade and payments agreement with that 
country, may convert them at the Official 
rate, by Exchange Control Resolution No. 32 
of February 2, 1950. The period for conver- 
sion at the official rate was extended to 120 
days from the former period of 15 days. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ONE-QUARTER OF ENTERTAINMENT TAX ON 
DANISH FEATURE FILMS REMITTED 


Danish law No. 499 of December 8, 1949, 
provides that, where a program consists only 
of a Danish motion-picture film (except as 
concerns news reels, and the like), 25 per- 
cent of the entertainment tax thereon will 
be remitted to the producer, the remaining 
75 percent accruing to the State, according 
to a report of March 18 from the United 
States Embassy, Copenhagen. 


Eeuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN IMPORT CONTROLS ANNOUNCED 


Various changes were announced in im- 
port controls by the Ecuadoran Monetary 
Board during the month of February, accord- 
ing to a dispatch of March 6, 1950, from the 
United States Consulate General at Guaya- 
quil. Effective February 20, importers are no 
longer required to make prior deposits with 
applications for import permits of list A 
items. Importations to be made under list 
B and covered by sight drafts require deposits 
of 20 percent. List B items to be imported 
on consignment or on credit of 60 days or 
more require a 10 percent prior deposit. 
List B importations of raw materials or offi- 
cial importations require no prior deposit. 
Importations to be made under list C still 
require 100 percent prior deposit. Automo- 
biles which, since January 6, could be im- 
ported only through the use of ‘“compensa- 
tion” dollars, can now be brought in as “un- 
accompanied baggage” if proof is submitted 
of purchase prior to January 5, 1950. Ex- 
porters of ivory nuts who formerly were 
allowed 40 percent of the export proceeds in 
“compensation” dollars, are now allowed 60 
percent. 

The following changes were made during 
February in the import lists announced on 
January 6: 

List A—Cotton yarn (item 886b, formerly 
prohibited). 

List B—Elastic stockings for curative pur- 
poses (item 923, formerly on list C). 

List C—-Birdseed (70); pure starch (315); 
wooden knives, forks, and spoons (737); 
paper plates (794); dancing shoes (1102 and 
1103); artists’ brushes (1028h); and um- 
brellas and parasols (1183) (all formerly 
prohibited). 


keypt 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 
(Dated March 22, 1950) 


The Anglo-Egyptian talks covering the 
establishment of a new Monetary Agreement 
continued without any decision covering a 
new agreement being reached. 





Egypt continues to be keenly interesteq 
in promoting new exports to the Uniteg 
States and an American company is now 
hopeful of creating a market in the United 
States for Egyptian cotton waste, cotton 
yarns, and high-grade shirting. 

In the Egyptian market, European, ang 
particularly German, competition is growing 
increasingly keen, the latter especially jy, 
steel and engineering products. Germany 
just obtained an order for five pumping 
plants in the Delta against world-wide com. 
petition and is bidding on many public. 
works projects, railway requirements, anq 
merchant needs. Germany is also reenter. 
ing the pharmaceutical market. 

Egypt's balance of payments in 1949 showeg 
an import surplus of £E36,800,000. The 
greater portion of the adverse balance wag 
with the United States and other hard-cyr. 
rency countries. During the year, Egypt 
increased its dollar earnings to about $135,. 
000,000, largely because of success in Selling 
cotton stocks to various countries for do}. 
lars. Egypt's total estimated balance of 
international payments for 1949 showed a 
favorable balance of £E4,200,000. 

By an informal agreement between the 
National Bank of Egypt and certain recog. 
nized banks, effective February 15, interest 
rates On loans were increased by one-half of 
1 percent in all categories from 3 percent to 
4', percent, thus the former 3 percent min. 
imum is now 3!, percent. Rates above 5 per- 
cent (formerly 4') percent) are not affected 
by this agreement. 

The Government has finally completed 
preparation of the 1950-51 budget. As now 
drafted, the budget calls for total expendi- 
tures of £E196,000,000 with receipts of £E171,- 
524,000, the difference to be drawn from the 
reserve fund. Comparing the _ proposed 
budget with that of last year, salaries call 
for 18.8 percent of the total against 18.4 per- 
cent last year: general expenses, 29.5 percent 
against 27.6 percent; new projects, 28.2 per- 
cent against 29.2 percent; and other expenses 
23.5 percent against 24.8 percent. 

Approximately 550,000 cantars (1 cantar 
99.048 pounds) of cotton were tendered dur- 
ing the first week of February against Feb- 
ruary contracts held by cotton firms who 
attempted a market squeeze. This was the 
largest tender ever offered in the history of 
the Alexandria cotton market and was an 
important factor in the decline of prices 
during the month. 

Trade circles are expecting a 1950 cotton 
crop of more than 10,000,000 cantars. 

Egypt has arranged for the purchase from 
France of 40,000 tons of wheat under the 
International Wheat Agreement at a price 
established by that organization. Although 
no Official announcement has yet been re- 
leased, it is authoritatively reported from 
Government sources that Egypt and the So- 
viet Union have concluded a barter arrange- 
ment for the exchange of 100,000 metric tons 
of Soviet wheat at £F31.5 per ton for 10,000 
tons of Egyptian cotton, mostly long-staple 
varieties. It is believed that as Egypt went 
into the present season with fairly large 
stocks of wheat, these purchases from France 
and Russia should be adequate to meet do- 
mestic requirements until the new crop is 
harvested. 

The petroleum-importing companies pre- 
sented a joint note to the Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry pointing out that Egypt 
must import about 45,000 tons of gasoline in 
1950 to cover local requirements, and that 
unless permits and currency allocations for 
such imports are granted promptly, some 
form of gasoline rationing must be rein- 
stated. The two oil-producing companies 
also presented formal notes to the Minister 
stating that under present regulations and 
restraints on the industry, they could not 
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justify the continued investment of capital 
in production activities. 

Using the mechanics of military law, the 
Government decreed, effective March 1, an 
increase of up to 60 percent in the cost-of- 
living bonus to apply to workers both in the 
Government and in private employment. 
The bonus will cost the Government approxi- 
mately £E9,000,000 extra in wages, and it is 
believed that the cost to industry will be 
about the same. Agriculture is not affected. 

One-year commercial agreements with Po- 
land, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia calling for 
the exchange of specific quantities of goods 
have been announced by the Egyptian 
Government. 


Economic Conditions 


RECORD BuDGET APPROVED 

The Egyptian Council of Ministers on 
March 5 approved a record budget of £E196,- 
000,000 (563,000,000) for the fiscal year 
1950-51, which commences on April 1, 1950— 
an increase of approximately £E9,000,000 over 
last year’s budget. In addition to a defense 
pudget of £E38,000,000, up £E2,500,000 from 
last year, other principal increases were re- 
corded under cost-of-living subsidies, and 
education. New items included £E1,500,000 
for the Owen Falls Dam project, and £E1,232,- 
000 for extension of the Suez Refinery. An 
important source of revenue is expected to 
be the cotton-export tax which will be dou- 
bled September 1, 1950, and will then be 
£E4 and £E3 per 100 kilograms for raw cotton 
and cotton waste, respectively. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The State Railways and Telephone and 
Telegraph Administration has presented its 
budget for the coming year to the Cabinet 
of Ministers for approval. A list of proposed 
major items to be purchased was submitted, 
including 50,000 tons of rails (estimated price 
£E1,300,000) , 300,000-400,000 sleepers (£E430,- 
000), 450 tons of copper wire, and certain 
other items. The following specific projects 
for the Telephone and Telegraph Adminis- 
tration were outlined; £E200,000 for creation 
of a cable circuit for Lower Egypt; £E60,000 
for lines to Arab countries; £E45,000 for the 
establishment of trunk service between Suez 
and El Tor 

The report stated, further, that the Rail- 
ways had then on order 28 locomotives from 
England, with delivery scheduled at the rate 
of about 2 per fortnight, starting March 1; 
10 locomotives from France, to begin arriv- 
ing June 1; and 30 Diesel units from England, 
with delivery rather uncertain. 

The new budget presented by the Irriga- 
tion Department of the Ministry of Public 
Works includes: 

Construction of a dam at Fareskur (near 
Damietta) at a cost of £E2,500,000, ££500,000 
for the Wady Ryan project; £E500,000 for 
irrigation of 100,000 feddans in the Eastern 
desert, with water to come from Lake Ismailia 
(total cost to be about £E1,500,000) ; ££85,000 
for Roman-type wells near Berg el Arab; 
£E10,000 for preliminary work on new wells 
at Wady Natrum (total cost £E250,000) 


PUBLIC WORKS 

A new post of Undersecretary of State for 
Electrical Affairs has been created, and Mus- 
tapha Fathy Bey, now Director General of 
the Gas and Electricity Department of Cairo 
has been appointed to the post He will 
have over-all supervision of all electrical proj- 
ects in Egypt, including the electrification 
of the Aswan Dam project. It is estimated 
that a total credit of £E12,000,000 will be 
established in the new budget for various 
electrical projects 

The electrification of the Aswan Dam and 
other Nile Valley projects continues to be 
the subject of debate in both Government 
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and the press. The Halfa project has again 
come into the limelight, with the Aswan Dam 
Commission recommending its construction. 
This would mean the cutting down of the 
potential electrical capacity at Aswan itself, 
and the construction of a new reservoir and 
power station at Halfa. It is expected that 
Halfa would furnish some 160,000 kw. the 
year round, and Aswan will supply 250,000 
kw. to 150,000 kw., depending upon the vol- 
ume of water available during the year. If 
this is done, two turbines originally destined 
for the Aswan Dam will be diverted to Halfa. 
The construction cost at Halfa is estimated 
at £E8,000,000. 

For some time work has been under way 
on the irrigation project for the Sinai penin- 
sula. The dam at Del Rawafea has been 
finished. This is located about 4% kilo- 
meters from the Ismailia-Rafah road, and 
can hold approximately 6,000,000 cubic 
meters of water. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has started irrigation on about 25,000 
feddans. Plans are under way for a second 
dam at Del Deika, at the base of the moun- 
tains, to store approximately 65,000 cubic 
meters of rain water. 


Cost oF LIVING 


Numerous proposals are being studied by 
the Egyptian Government to keep down the 
rising cost of living. ‘These include severe 
restrictions on exports so as to assure ade- 
quate supplies for the local market; a more 
severe price-control law, with profit margins 
fixed by regulation, and severe sanctions for 
offenders; restriction of, and increased taxes 
on, luxury imports; improvement of the local 
transport system, with reduced freight rates; 
increased emphasis on industrial production; 
and lowering of customs duties on essential 
equipment. 

GENERAL 


All rationing restrictions have been lifted 
from the sale of ammonium gas, the present 
supply being considered as ample. Also, the 
monopoly of imports which had been given 
to the Imperial Chemical Co. has been lifted, 
and import permits will be granted to other 
firms. Local production now amounts to 60 
tons yer year, whereas total requirements are 
set at 120 tons. 

Rationing also has been abolished on tin 
plate, which may now be sold freely, the Gov- 
ernment stating that stocks on hand are 
ample to carry on to July 1, and that im- 
ports from sterling areas are now available. 

The Government project to create a DDT 
plant with Government part ownership has 
been shelved, the Finance Minister deciding 
that Government funds could not be so in- 
vested. It is hoped that private capital will 
take up the project 


El Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated March 11, 1950) 


Salvadoran gold and foreign-exchange re- 
serves reached all-time record highs during 
February owing to the unusually high re- 
ceipts from earlier sales of the 1949-50 coffee 
crop. As of February 28, gold and exchange 
holdings of the Central Reserve Bank totaled 
$48,715,007 compared with $37,114,800 on the 
corresponding date in 1949. 

According to preliminary figures released 
by the Central Reserve Bank of El Salvador, 
exports (including gold) during 1949 were 
valued at 137,400,000 colones ($54,960,000). 
The previous record was reached in 1948 
when shipments were valued at 114,015,000 
colones ($45,606,000). On the other hand, 
although import tonnage was the highest 


yet, the c. i. f. value of all goods brought into 
the country dipped to 98,985,000 colones ($35,- 
940,000) compared with the record of 104,- 
442,000 colones ($41,776,800) in 1948. The 
outlook for 1950 in foreign trade points to 
another record year in exports, in view of the 
high prices received for the 1949-50 coffee 
crop and the high prices anticipated for the 
coming crop. As a result of these conditions 
of comparative prosperity, imports are ex- 
pected to exceed all previous levels. 

There has been little change during the 
past 30 days in the relatively good-business 
conditions in El Salvador. Merchants report 
both retail and wholesale trade as very satis- 
factory, with prospects of an even higher vol- 
ume of sales during the next 2 months. Local 
banks report that there was a noticeable im- 
provement in collections during February 
and the first week in March. 

The Salvadoran Government is proceeding 
with plans for the installation of a combina- 
tion 10,000-watt longwave, and 5,000-watt 
shortwave, broadcasting station, funds hav- 
ing been provided in the Government’s 1950 
budget for equipping the station. There are 
plans, also, for the installation of $60,000 
worth of new transmitting and receiving 
equipment to improve the existing govern- 
ment owned and operated international 
radio-telephone and radio-telegraph system. 

The Government is developing plans for 
extensive irrigation works in the Lempa 
River Valley. Under consideration is the 
construction of a diversion dam on the 
Lempa River and a series of irrigation canals 
to irrigate 30,000 to 100,000 hectares in the 
Departments of Usulutan, San Vicente, and 
La Paz. These areas are among the most 
fertile in the country. However, their pro- 
ductivity has been restricted by the severe 
dry season which is normal during 6 months 
of the year. 

February was another quiet month in the 
coffee market, which has been comparatively 
inactive since early in December. During 
the month export sales registrations of only 
about 20,000 bags were made with the Com- 
pafiia Salvadorefia de Café. Most of these 
sales were of low-grade coffees at prices of 
about $41 per hundred pounds f. o. b. Salva- 
doran port. Early in March, however, there 
were signs of renewed interest in “good 
washed” coffees on the part of American im- 
porters. Some offers to buy were made at 
$47.50 for Central Standard and $49 for High- 
growns. However, Salvadoran exporters 
showed little interest to sell at these prices. 
There are still about 200,000 bags to be sold 
from the 1949-50 crop. 

Movement of coffee to port during the 
month was heavy. The Compafia Salva- 
dorefia de Café reported that export ship- 
ments during the month totaled 180,564 bags, 
and at the end of the month there were 
100,618 bags of coffee on hand in Salvadoran 
ports. 

El Salvador’s 1949-50 sugar crop appar- 
ently will be slightly larger than the preced- 
ing crop. On the basis of a detailed survey 
of the country’s 24 sugar mills, which it has 
just completed, the Ministry of Agriculture 
is estimating that sugar production this year 
will amount to approximately 49,000,000 
pounds. Some sugar brokers predict the 
crop will be slightly larger. Sugar produc- 
tion during the 1948-49 crop year was just 
short of 48,000,000 pounds. 

As of March 8, the 24 mills had produced 
a total of 30,000,000 pounds of plantation 
sugar and had received authorizations to 
export 2,283,000 pounds to Honduras. Do- 
mestic sugar consumption has been rising 
steadily. The surplus available for export 

this year is not expected to exceed 7,500,000 
pounds, and probably all will be shipped to 
Honduras. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL SESAME EXxPorRT CONTROL 
ELIMINATED 


The Ministry of Economy of El Salvador 
has removed the last special control on ex- 
ports of sesame which required that exporters 
present a certificate showing that they had 
deposited in the General Warehouses of the 
Mortgage Bank for domestic sale, 1 percent 
of the quantity of sesame seed which they 
had sought to export. Although this does 
not relieve the exporter of the necessity to 
obtain an export license, it is not expected 
that any difficulty will be encountered. The 
above information was received from the 
United States Embassy at San Salvador in a 
report dated March 10, 1950. This action is 
reported to have been taken in order to en- 
courage farmers to expand their cultivation 
of this crop. (The relaxation of export 
quotas for sesame, in force during 1948, was 
announced in the April 18, 1949, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TOBACCO: INCREASED QUANTITIES PERMIT- 
TED DuTY-FREE IMPORTATION AT LAND 
FRONTIERS BY TRAVELERS FROM AMERICA 
AND CERTAIN OTHER AREAS 


Travelers from America, the Far East, the 
Middle East, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Africa (except Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco) 
arriving in France by land frontiers may 
import as baggage, free of import duties and 
taxes, increased amounts of tobacco, states a 
recent announcement of the French Customs 
Service. 

The following amounts (former amounts 
in parentheses) may now be entered at land 
frontiers as baggage, free of duties and taxes, 
by travelers from the above-mentioned 
areas: 400 (200) cigarettes, or 100 (50) cigars, 
or 500 (400) grams of tobacco. 

The amounts of tobacco permitted duty- 
and tax-free entry as baggage of travelers 
from the areas mentioned, arriving in France 
by sea or air, remain unchanged as follows: 
1,000 cigarettes, or 250 cigars, or 2,000 grams 
of tobacco. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 31, 
1947, for previous announcement. | 


PROTOCOL FOR EXCHANGE OF Goops SIGNED 
WITH SWEDEN 


A protocol was signed in Paris on December 
15, 1949, to provide the basis for Franco- 
Swedish trade for the 12-month period end- 
ing November 30, 1950, according to reports 
from the American Embassies at Stockholm 
and Paris. The protocol, which is in imple- 
mentation of the currently valid Swedish- 
French trade agreement of March 3, 1949, 
establishes the usual quotas of goods to be 
exchanged by the two countries, and, in ad- 
dition, lists a great variety of products for 
which the parties have abolished quantita- 
tive limitations or established global quotas 
for other OEEC countries. It is estimated 
that the trade between Sweden and France 
during the period covered by the new pro- 
tocol will balance at approximately 300,- 
000,000 crowns (1 Swedish crown =$0.19), 
and that the major portion of this trade will 
take place in the liberalized items. 

The principal French items for which 
quantitative limits have been established by 
Sweden are bananas (65,000 metric tons), 
thread and yarn for industrial use (41,000,000 
crowns), textile dry goods and piece goods 
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(32,500,000 crowns), and miscellaneous 
chemical products (4,000,000 crowns). The 
leading Swedish exports subject to quota are 
dairy equipment (12,000,000 crowns), cheese 
(11,000,000 crowns), and ball and roller bear- 
ings and parts (6,000,000 crowns). Swedish 
products to be exported to French Overseas 
Territories are listed separately, but the 
amounts involved are small. 

By January 16, 1950, quantitative restric- 
tions on imports from most other OEEC 
countries had been completely removed by 
Sweden on products which in 1948 accounted 
for 73 percent of Sweden's commercial im- 
ports from France. The principal free-listed 
items among the traditional products im- 
ported from France are citrus fruit, wines 
and spirits, certain chemicals, rayon threads 
and yarns, and needles for textile machinery. 
In addition, passenger automobiles, for which 
a quota of 15,000,000 crowns had been estab- 
lished in the new protocol, were free-listed 
by Sweden on February 11, 1950 

Quota limitations had previously been re- 
moved for other OEEC countries by France 
on a great number of products, including 
several which are on a special free list for 
imports from Sweden. There also are several 
additional items on which France has an- 
nounced plans to remove quantitative limi- 
tations within the near future. Among the 
items on these lists which are of special in- 
terest to Sweden are iron ore, fish, chemical 
wood pulp, wooden spools for thread, pre- 
fabricated houses, furniture, kraft paper, 
drilling equipment, and surgical instruments. 

Official Swedish statistics for the year 1949 
chow that Sweden had imported from France, 








through November, goods to a value of 21). 
485,000 crowns (c. i. f. value), against exports 
worth 171,172,000 crowns (f. 0. b. value). qt 
is stated in the new protocol that, since the 
Franco-Swedish balance of payments on cur. 
rent account is likely to run slightly in fayo, 
of France, Sweden should effect before Jany. 
ary 2, 1950, a transfer to France of pounds 
sterling to a value of 20,000,000 crowns, sub. 
ject to the acquiescence of the British Goy. 
ernment. According to the United States 
Embassy at Stockholm, Sweden transferreg 
the sum of 16,000,000 crowns’ worth of ster. 
ling to France on January 1, 1950, covering 
the Swedish deficit to that date 


French West 
Indies and Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MINIMUM RATES ESTABLISHED FOR SPECIAL 
CusToMS TARIFFS OF GUADELOUPE, 
GUIANA, AND MARTINIQUE ON CERTAIN 
PRODUCTS 


The following minimum customs tariff 
rates of import duties in the respective 
French Overseas Departments of Guadeloupe, 
Guiana, and Martinique have been approved 
by decree No. 50-32 published in the Journal 
Officiel de la Republique Francaise of Janu- 
ary 12, 1950 


\finimum 
Tariff Product fori ff 
Item No D / ite 
DEPARTMENT OF GUADELO! PE Frances 
Ex 660 Matches, imported for private accounts \ 16.0) 
Ex 774 Wood, prepared for matches, imported for private account ao 16.4) 
DEPARTMENT OF GUIANA 
Perce 
Ex 235 B robacco, raw: Waste, mported for private accounts, ot! 
Ex 237 Tobacco juice (praiss), ported for private account 
Ex 660 Matches, imported for private accounts 
Ex 774 Wood, prepared for matches, imported for private account 
Franes 
ieee 
DEPARTMENT OF MARTINIQUE otherwise 
lobacco, raw pecified 
Ex 235 A In leaves or stalks, imported for p e accoun k 1, 
Ex 235 B Waste, other, imported for private accounts re *: 
Ex 236 robacco, manufactured, imported for privat 
Smoking tobacco ” k 6. 100 
Chewing tobacco and snuff > 4M) 
Ciga 15. 4 
(jgarettes 13, 200 
Ex 237 Tobacco juice praiss mported for private ul j *s 
Ex 660 Matches, in ported for p ite accounts ") k 7 
Ex 774 W ood, prepared, for matches, imported f ra if i ul 115 
*Percent 
NOTE: For previous announcements regarding the special custor ariff I h dey FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEE f October 24, 1949, M hand Mareh 27, 1950 


CERTAIN FOODSTUFFS EXEMPTED FROM 
IMPORT DUTIES IN GUADELOUPE 


The following exemptions to the French 
metropolitan customs tariff have been ap- 
proved for imports entering Guadeloupe by 
decree No. 50-232, published in the Journal 
Officiel de la Republique Francaise, February 
25, 1950: 


Tariff Minimum 
Item No Product tariff rate 
13-A Fresh or frozen meat, of beef Exempt 
or veal 
Pulse: 
Ex 60-4 Haricots, other than seed Do 
lings, in grains, decorti 
cated, broken or split 
H¥-B Beans and horsebeans Do 
69-C Chickneas Do 
Ex 69-D Other peas, other than Do 
seedlings, in grains, de 
corticated, broken or 
split. 
Ex 69-} Lentils, other than seed Deo 
lings, in grains, decorti 
cated, broken or split 
69-F Other pulse, in grains, de Do 
corticated, broken or 
split 
101-A Flour of wheat, spelt and rye. Do 


CrRTAIN FOODSTUFTS EXEMPTED FROM 
IMPORT DUTIES IN FRENCH GUIANA 


The following exemptions from the French 
metropolitan customs tariff applying to im- 
ports into French Guiana have been approved 
by the French Government decree No. 50-64, 
published in the Journal Officiel de la Re- 
publique Francaise of January 17, 1950 


VJ nemum 
Tariff farift 
Ttem Ne Product rate 
67-1) Onior hallots, and garlic Exempt 
Ex 67-E Potatoes. new or early Do 
68-B Potatoes, desiccated, dehy Do 
drated, or drained, whether 
or not cut in pieces or 
Slices 
68-C Other vegetable ind) pot Do 
herhs, desiccated, leh 
drated, or drained, whether 
or not cut In pieces oF 
slices or mixed (juliennes 
69 Ato F Pulse, in grains, decorti- Do 
cated, broken or split 
103 Ato D Pulse and fruit flours not Do, 
slsowhere specified or in 
cluded 
, . . T - ’ 
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Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


West GERMAN EXPORT FINANCING AND 
GUARANTY PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


A program for financing long-term export 
contracts of West German firms was an- 
nounced by the bank deutscher Laender on 
February 17, 1950. 

Advance credits will be extended to export- 
ers on the basis of export guaranties issued 
by the Hermes Kreditversicherungs A. G., 
Hamburg, against political, economic, and 
manufacturing risks. It is reported that the 
German Government has authorized the ex- 
tension of export credits totaling 300,000,000 
Deutsche marks 

The actual credit arrangements will be 
handled by the Land Central Banks, the 
Reconstruction Loan Corporation, and the 
commercial banks 


Guatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated March 29, 1950) 


Business in Guatemala was off during 
March. Although retail sales were slightly 
ahead of February 1950, they were below 
March 1949. Bank receipts of bills were main- 
tained but collections were down Auto- 
mobile sales continued good The 6-hour 
workday authorized for the Olympics, which 
ended on March 12, resulted in the closing of 
most retail stores at 1 p. m., with the result 
that the best part of the shopping day was 
lost. There were fewer Olympic visitors than 
anticipated, and sales of special merchandise 
did not reach expectations. Private homes 
especially prepared for visitors, and rooming 
houses reported very disappointing business 
Large quantities of foodstuffs were imported 
in anticipation of a heavy demand by 
Olympic visitors, whose failure to arrive has 
resulted in stocks of rice, beef cattle, poultry 
and other products in excess of needs 

The President's message to Congress on 
March 1 about economic matters consisted 
mainly of a summary of statistics and events 
There was practically no discussion of eco- 
nomic policy. The tone of the message was 
that economic conditions were good and the 
economy was sound in 1949 

A resolution of the Ministry of Finance 
published on March 24 established a 6-month 
period during which motor vehicles driven 
into Guatemala by private persons may be 
used without payment of duties After 6 
months, vehicles are considered to have been 
imported, and duty must be paid prior to 
the expiration of this period to avoid pen- 
alties. Duties must be paid by April 15 on 
all such vehicles in the country over 6 
months 

Yoreign-exchange reserves on February 28, 
1950, were $42,047,000, as compared with 
$41,720,000 on January 31 and $50,360,000 on 
February 28, 1949. The January 1950 in- 
crease of $327,000 was considerably smaller 
than the January 1949 increase of $1,380,000 
However, the rising trend frequently con- 
tinues through April, and it will probably not 
be before that time that the peak in the 
reserves will be known with certainty 

Guatemala's foreign-trade deficit for 1949 
was $16,051,142, or $2,133,228 less than the 
1948 deficit of $18,184,370 Imports in 1949 
totaled $67,983,773 and exports, $51,932,631. 
The reduction in the deficit occurred mainly 
in December 1949 when exports were main- 
tained, but imports dropped substantially. 


April 17, 1950 


The United States share of 1949 trade was 
about 74 percent of imports and 92 percent of 
exports. 

The cement-factory strike which began on 
February 13 ended on March 3. A majority 
of the workers had remained out even after 
the strike was declared illegal on February 
24. The agreement reached on March 3 pro- 
vided for wage increases of 20 to 36 percent, 
plus a fixed weekly bonus. The settlement 
was made possible by the Government’s agree- 
ment to pay 10 cents more or $1 per bag of 
cement of 94 pounds. 

Heavy winds destroyed about 102,000 stems 
of bananas on March 22 and 23 on the north- 
coast plantations of one of the major fruit 
companies. This area has suffered severely 
from blow-downs, floods, and disease during 
the past 9 months. 

The Ministers of Agriculture and Economy 
on March 18 formally inaugurated a new irri- 
gation project at San Pedro Pinula in the 
Department of Jalapa. Approximately 1770 
acres are being brought under irrigation at 
this time, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROPOSED COFFEE EXPORT-TAX BILL VE- 
TOED BY PRESIDENT 


The press in Guatemala City announced on 
March 8, 1950, that the President had vetoed 
and returned to Congress for further study 
legislative decree No. 707 of November 30, 
1949, raising the coffee export tax to 15 per- 
cent ad valorem from the specific rate of $1.50 
per quintals, states a report dated March 10, 
1950, from the United States Embassy in 
Guatemala. The action is reported to have 
been taken because (1) coffee contract condi- 
tions have changed in recent months and (2) 
it was believed that a program for the estab- 
lishment of the new Coffee Institute, in- 
cluded in the bill, should be detailed and 
included in separate legislation. 


Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONGRESS APPROVES REMOVAL OF PROHI- 
BITION OF REEXPORTS AND OF EXPORT 
CONTROLS ON CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTS 


By legislative decree No. 42 of January 23, 
published in La Gaceta of February 27, 1950, 
the National Congress of Honduras approved 
the Executive resolution dated July 18, 1949 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
17, 1949) which removed the wartime prohi- 
bitions on the reexportation of imported mer- 
chandise, and permits the exportation, with- 
out prior authorization, of bananas, wood, 
coffee, rosin, and turpentine. 


Duty TREATMENT OF CORN AND SUGAR 


By decree No. 43 of January 23 promulgated 
in La Gaceta February 27, 1950, the Honduran 
Congress confirmed the Executive action 
taken last summer in permitting the duty- 
free importation of corn and sugar and the 
subsequent revocation of the privilege insofar 
as sugar is concerned (see FOREIGN COoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of October 3, 1949), states a 
report dated March 4, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at Tegucizilpa. The action, 
originally taken owing to severe drought con- 
ditions, continues the duty-free importation 
of corn. 





Soda ash, caustic soda, and phosphatic 
fertilizers have been removed from price 
control in Belgium. 


Iceland 


Exchange and Finance 


ICELANDIC CROWN AGAIN DEVALUED 


Effective March 20, 1950, the Icelandic 
crown was devalued by 42.6 percent, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the “Economic 
Bill” passed by the Althing (Parliament) on 
March 18, states a telegram of March 19 from 
the United States Legation, Reykjavik. 
Under this law the Althing reserves the right 
to establish the rate of exchange. 

At the par of exchange of the Icelandic 
crown established on September 20, 1949, 1 
Icelandic crown equaled $0.107054; the cur- 
rent par value of the crown would, therefore, 
be approximately equivalent to $0.0614. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTA FOR LAMINATED SPRINGS DESIGNATED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing the importation from all coun- 
tries of certain laminated springs and com- 
ponent parts thereof to a value of £1,000 
during the period April 1 through Septem- 
ber 30, 1950. 


Israel 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEL-AVIV 
(Dated March 17, 1950) 


During the first part of February, Israel 
suffered from the effects of a cold wave ac- 
companied by snow which swept over most of 
the country, paralyzing port facilities, caus- 
ing severe damage to agriculture, reducing 
road transport to a minimum, and causing 
considerable unemployment. It was the 
worst storm in 30 years. 

The Government's efforts to lower the cost 
of living have resulted in only a slight de- 
cline in prices since last fall. The cost-of- 
living index in January was 320 (based on 
100, August 1929) and in February, 319, as 
compared with 324 in September 1949. 


AGRICULTURE 


Heavy rains, frost, and snowstorms in the 
coastal plain and in the Jordan Valley and 
the Negev, where the temperature rarely is 
near the freezing point, had far-reaching 
effects on various branches of agriculture. 
In the citrus groves, fruit on the ground was 
destroyed (fruit in the trees had to be 
picked quickly and shipped) and upper 
branches of the trees collapsed under the 
heavy snow, thus impairing prospects for 
next year’s crop. Serious damage to other 
fruit, notably the unplucked banana crop, 
which is considered a total loss, and to seed- 
lings of tobacco and tomato plantings, was 
reported. 

The area devoted to the production of 
winter cereals this season will be less than 
that planned because of a failure to complete 
sowing before frost. This applies particu- 
larly to the southern part of the country 
where about 25 percent of the planned area 
was not cultivated in time, and to the coastal 
belt and eastern Galilee where a loss in area 
of 15 percent is envisaged. 

In view of the severe shortage of potatoes 
in Israel, the office of the Food Controller 
has purchased considerable quantities of sur- 
plus potatoes in the United States. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Israel's commercial aviation sustained a 
serious loss when one of the aircraft of El Al, 
the country’s only civil-aviation company, 
crashed shortly after taking off. The aircraft 
has since been replaced. 

New air services established during the 
month by foreign companies include weekly 
Johannesburg - Nairobi - Khartum - Lydda 
flights by one company, and a weekly Co- 
penhagen-Lydda-Bangkok service by another. 

The Knesset (Assembly) passed a bill re- 
placing the former British mandatory reg- 
ulations regarding aviation. The law entitles 
Israel air companies to certain privileges 
formerly held by British companies. 

In order to meet foreign shipping and avia- 
tion company claims of discrimination re- 
sulting from the prevailing practice of 
making the issue of tickets by foreign com- 
panies in Israel dependent on special au- 
thorizations from the Controller of Foreign 
Currency, the Ministry of Finance has pro- 
posed a plan under which the sale of ticKets 
will be free of restrictions but the proceeds 
may be spent only to cover expenditures, and 
the surplus, if any, will have to be invested 
locally in approved investments. 

Plans for the expansion of Haifa port, as 
announced recently by the Ministry of Com- 
munications, provide for the extension of the 
main quay from 550 to 950 meters, the erec- 
tion of an 8,000-square-meter warehouse and 
a special reception hall for passengers, the 
construction of an additional stacking area 
with three additional lighter points, and the 
acquisition of new equipment, including a 
floating crane of 1,000 tons capacity. The 
urgency of the need for expansion has been 
clearly marked recently during the height 
of the citrus season when, because of conges- 
tion, many port operations came to a stand- 
still. 

Recent additions to Israel’s expanding tele- 
communication system include telephone 
service with Portugal and radiotelephone 
service to France. 


FINANCE 


Currency circulation increased from I£50,- 
650,000 (If1—$2.80) on February 1 to I£51,- 
920,000 on March 1. 

Negotiations between Israel Ministry of 
Finance, British Treasury, and Bank of 
England Officials resulted in the release of 
about £12,000,000 (£1—$2.80) of Israel’s 
blocked sterling balances and the consent of 
the United Kingdom to allow up to £2,250,000 
of the collections of charitable societies in 
United Kingdom to be transferred to Israel 
during 1950 (for details, see March 27 issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY). Approx- 
imately £5,000,000 of the releases are ear- 
marked for payment on Israel’s essential 
requirements of petroleum products. Nego- 
tiations relating to mutual claims occurring 
during the administration of the mandatory 
government continued but were interrupted 
by the elections in the United Kingdom. 

The Finance Committee of the Knesset 
approved expenditure of I£500,000 for build- 
ings connected with public institutions and 
religious and educational centers, and a loan 
to the Jewish Agency of I£250,000 for the 
erection of immigrant youth housing. 

A central bank to serve affiliated Arab co- 
operative societies was established by the 
General Federation of Labor (Histadrut) 
with a capitalization of I£100,000. 





FOREIGN TRADE 


Following the expiration of trade agree- 
ments with the Netherlands and Hungary, 
new arrangements were negotiated with both 
countries. The new agreement with the 
Netherlands, which has a duration of 6 
months, provides that 60 percent of the value 
of the excess of Israel imports over exports 
is to be covered in foreign currency and the 
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balance of the excess will be credited against 
the transfer of capital from the Netherlands 
and gifts from persons in the Netherlands 
to persons in Israel, now permitted by the 
Netherlands up to a maximum of I£1,000 an- 
nually. The new agreement with Hungary, 
which has a duration of 1 year, covers im- 
ports into Israel in an aggregate amount of 
$4,000,000. 

Commerce between Israel and France and 
its colonies has been increased by an agree- 
ment between the Israel Ministry of Trade 
and Industry and a Moroccan corporation. 
The contract authorizes imports of meat, 
frozen fish, chickpeas, and lumber up to 
$1,300,000 from France and its colonies 
against payment by exports of citrus, United 
States currency, and the transfer of Zionist 
funds. 

Restrictions on the importation of auto- 
mobiles for residents in Israel have been in- 
creased recently following the passage of new 
Israel Government regulations. 


INDUSTRY 


A delegation of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation left Israel for the United States for 
the purpose of establishing a branch office to 
aid Israel manufacturers in selecting ma- 
chinery and raw materials and to inform 
potential investors of conditions in Israel. 

The lack of raw materials, which has been 
endangering production in many branches of 
industry (See April 3 issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY), reached a critical stage in 
the cotton-spinning industry during the 
month. As a result of a lack of cotton, one 
of the leading mills discontinued operations 
for a week and smaller plants had just ex- 
hausted their stocks when a release by the 
Government of cotton imported without li- 
cense solved the problem for the immediate 
future. 

The impending establishment of a plant 
fabricating building steel in quantities of 
15,000 tons annually was announced by Amer- 
ican steel manufacturers. The plant is to 
be equipped with American machinery and 
capitalized at $1,000,000. 

Local and foreign insurance companies op- 
erating in Israel have formed a joint associa- 
tion to promote the insurance interests of 
the country. 

LABOR 

As a result of the unprecedented weather 
conditions, there was considerable unemploy- 
ment during the first of the month and, as 
a consequence, the Government granted £25,- 
000 to local labor exchange to be used as 
advances on wages. 

A wage agreement raising basic wages, in- 
crements, and family allowances for skilled 
metal workers has been signed between the 
Manufacturers’ Association and the General 
Federation of Labor. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW Foop-PArRcEL REGULATIONS 


Restrictive Israel regulations pertaining to 
self-packed food parcels imported as gifts 
into Israel have been relaxed, according to a 
report dated March 13 from the United States 
Embassy at Tel-a-Viv. Hitherto, regulations 
have limited such parcels to 4.4 pounds in 
weight and have provided that only two par- 
cels may be sent to any one family within 
1 month. 

The new regulations allow single persons 
to receive within 1 month a maximum of 
28 pounds in self-packed food parcels which 
must not contain more than: 624 pounds of 
canned meat; 4'’2 pounds of each of the fol- 
lowing: Sugar, butter, cheese, canned milk 
or milk powder, cocoa, fats, dried fruits or 
nuts or almonds, dried vegetables, canned 
fish, egg powder, chocolate or sweets or bis- 
cuits (cookies), rice, beans, starches, com- 





potes or desserts, and jams; 214 pounds of 
meat or soup concentrates; 244 pounds o 
coffee; 1 pound of tea; and 1 pound of 
spices. 

The regulations provide that families may 
receive per month a total of 56 pounds, 


which may contain double the amount of 


rations listed above. 
Import duties on self-packed food parcels 
must be paid by the recipients in Israe}, 
[Holders of the Department's mimeo. 
graphed circular of November 1, 1949, op 
sending gift packages to Israel should make 
the necessary corrections. | 


Italy 
~ 
Exchange and Finance 


ROYALTY PAYMENT PROCEDURE SIMPLIFIEgp 


Transmittal of payments due for royal. 
ties or technical services have been simpli. 
fied by the terms of a press letter of February 
17, 1950, issued by the Italian Exchange of. 
fice. Under the new procedure, requests 
for such payment, which formerly had to 
be submitted to the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, may now be made through authorized 
banks directly to the Italian Exchange Office. 
Banks must obtain from their clients and 
forward to the Italian Exchange Office, in 
addition to documentation of the fact that 
payment has fallen due, the following docu. 
ments, which need be transmitted only once 
and which will be retained at the Exchange 
Office against subsequent requests: 

(a) Photostatic copy of the original au- 
thorization issued by the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade to sign the contract; 

(b) Countersigned copy of the contract 
itself, accompanied by translation into Ital- 
ian if the original is in a foreign language 


J dpal 1 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE ARRANGEMENT WITH BURMA 


The finalization of the first formal postwar 
trade arrangement between Japan and 
Burma, covering the period January 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1950, and expected to total 
approximately $49,000,000, was recently an- 
nounced by SCAP (Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers). 

This trade arrangement provides that all 
trade shall be conducted in pounds sterling 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Over-All Sterling Payments Agreement cur- 
rently in effect between Japan and the ster- 
ling area, to which Burma is a signatory (for 
a summary of this agreement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 26, 1948). It is 
agreed that each country will try to maximiz 
the volume of trade at the highest practicable 
level with the objective of achieving a bal- 
anced trade during the period of the arrange- 
ment. Subject to this consideration, Japan 
and Burma agreed to facilitate the flow of 
trade by conducting their trade in accord- 
ance with the principles of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, exchanging 
information on matters relating to trade be- 
tween the two countries, and consulting 
with each other with respect to the possi- 
bility of developing trade on a multilateral 
basis. 

It is expected that at least 75 percent of 
the total value of Japan's imports from 
Burma will consist of rice. Other important 
commodities which Burma plans to make 
available to Japan are maize, chickpeas, raw 
cotton, cotton seed, tung oil, sticklac, crude 
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jacquer, teak, crude rubber, and other raw 
materials. Japan's exports to Burma which 
include textiles, building materials, machin- 
ery and equipment, rubber manufactures, 
cement, bicycles, aluminum ware and alumi- 
num sheets, and a large variety of other 
manufactured goods, with textiles and 
puilding materials expected to account for 
more than half of the total value. 


Korea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Korea’s NEw Customs TarRIFF LAw 


The Republic of Korea's new Customs Tar- 
iff Law, which was promulgated on November 
93, 1949, revised import duty rates from the 
previously prevailing flat rate of 10 percent 
ad valorem to new rates ranging from duty- 
free treatment for raw materials such as coal, 
cotton, rubber, grains, etc., to a maximum 
of 100 percent ad valorem on certain luxuries 
such as tobacco and alcoholic beverages. Al- 
though the tariff is not protective or pro- 
nibitive in itself, the combination of import 
duties and the sales tax, which is applicable 
to foreign goods as well as domestically pro- 
duced goods, often makes the imposts high. 
It is reported that a revised sales tax law 
which is now awaiting legislative approval, 
will increase prevailing tax rates and increase 
the number of taxable items. 

Import duties levied on goods approved for 
import into the Republic and duties to be 
levied on certain luxury goods which are not 
currently approved for import into Korea are 
shown in the following tables 


Approved Import Items With 


Customs Duties 


ipplicable 


Customs Tariff Rate 
Percent 


otherwi 


U nle a8 
Commodit 8¢ 8 Per ified 
Agricultural Product 
Grains (rice, barley, 
others 
Seeds (cotton, sesame, and other 1a 
Forest Products: 
Bamboo 
Lumber: 
Logs and big timbers Do 
Cut, sawn, or split lO to 15 
Lumber products excepting cross-ties 25 to SO 
Cross-ti¢ 
Livestock and Product 
Horses Do 
Raw hides 
Cattle, buffalo, horse heep, goat Do 
Other 25 
Minerals 
Bituminous coal Duty free 
Petroleum 20 
Copper ore Duty free 
Industrial Product 


wheat, and certain 


Duty free 


Metal Corrugated Iron and Raw Ma 

terials 
Zine Do 
Lead Do. 
Tin Do 
Aluminum Do 
Copper ingot Do 
Pig iron Do 
Mercury Do 
Iron manufacture ; 
Iron and steel—ingot and slab Duty free 
Iron wire 20 

Machinery and equipment 


Transportation equipment 

Railway rolling stock Dirty 

Trucks and parts 2) 
Indusvrial machineries iverage — 10 
Medical instruments 10 
Mining equipment lt 
Electrical materials (industrial 
Average 10 to 20 
and part 20 

10 to 20 


Communication instrument 
Radio part 


Textile product 


Raw cotton 

Cotton yarn 

Cotton sewing thread 0 
Rayon A) 
Raw silk 25 

Raw wool Duty free, 
Woolen yarn At) 

Raw manila hemp Duty free 
Manila rope a) 

Roller cloth 15 


Duty free 
10 to 20 


Flax Duty free. 


April 17, 1950 


Duty free, 


Duty free, 


Approved Import Items 
Customs Duties- 


With Applicable 
Continued 


Customs Tariff Rate 
Percent (unless 
Commodity otherwise specified) 
Chemical products: 
Raw rubber ; 
Tires and tubes -. - 
Industrial chemicals 
Dyestufls = 
Fertilizer. 
Cement 


Duty free. 
35 


10 to 20. 

10 to 25. 
Duty free. 
15. 


Carbide - 20. 
Carbon black 10. 
Molasses - . cae 20. 
Photographic materials and moving pic- 

tures _. . 40. 
Pulp . Duty free. 


Papers (newsprint paper and others) 

Plate glass ___. 

Salt (controlled by Monopoly Bureau) 
Drugs and medicines: 

Furopean medicines 

Chinese medicines 
Foodstuffs: 


10 to 40. 
Duty free. 


10 to 25. 
-average.. 10. 


Starches 10 to 25. 

Flours 10 to 25. 
Fishery equipment: 

Fishing boats. 20. 

Fishing-boat engines 10 

Fishing nets 25. 

Canvas 40. 


Selected Group of Luxury Items With 
Applicable Customs Duties 


Customs Tariff 


Rate 
Commodity Percent 
Athletic supplies 35 
Cameras 10) 
Carpets and rugs 80) 
Clothing average. 40 
Electrical household appliances 10) 
Jams, jellies, cakes, and candy 60 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverages 100 
Canned foodstuffs 1) 


Furniture 35 to 80 
Photographic films 10) 
Poilet soap 60 
Watches and parts 
Gold or platinum 80) 
Others 10) 


Kuwait 


ATIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
AT BASRA 
(Dated March 15, 1950) 


Developments in Kuwait during February 
centered almost completely around the ac- 
cession of the new ruler, Sheikh Abdullah 
as Salim as Subah, during the latter part 
of the month. It was reported in the Basra 
press that the new ruler will implement 
many reforms in Kuwait designed for all- 
round improvement of the Emirate and the 
welfare of the people. 

The joint American-British oil company 
in Kuwait continued to reduce its personnel 
complement as part of general consolidation 
activities. Oil production remained at the 
same level as in the preceding month, how- 
ever. 

The American oil company conducting 
operations to the south of Kuwait in the 
Saudi Arabia-Kuwait Neutral Zone had not 
discovered oil by the end of the month, al- 
though drilling had reached 1,000 feet on a 
second well after abandonment of the first 
well at 5,020 feet as a dry hole. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SANITARY CODE REVISED 


The Mexican Sanitary Code was revised and 
the new code was promulgated in the Diario 
Oficial of January 25, 1950, and became ef- 
fective on February 25, 1950. It repeals and 
replaces the Sanitary Code of August 20, 1934 
which had been promulgated in the Diario 


Oficial of August 31, 1934, and had become 
effective on September 30, 1934. 


GENERAL SCOPE OF SANITARY CODE 


The new code, like the old one, has wide 
application to a number of operations in 
which public health and sanitation are in- 
volved. It covers such administrative sub- 
jects as the nature and organization of the 
Federal sanitary service, the coordination and 
cooperation of the various sanitary services, 
general rules regarding sanctions, misdeeds 
and transgressions and their sanctions, and 
general procedural provisions. 

It also sets forth basic requirements on 
hygiene regarding foodstuffs, beverages, and 
similar products; medicinal products and 
agents; narcotics; general international san- 
itation; and quarantines and sanitary sta- 
tions. 


REGULATIONS OF PREVIOUS CoDE CONTINUE 
TEMPORARILY IN FORCE 


Pending the issuance of new regulations 
to apply the provisions of the new code, it is 
provided that the regulations issued on the 
basis of the old code will continue in full 
force and effect, except such provisions 
thereof as may be opposed to the provisions 
of the new code. 

It is expected, however, that new regula- 
tions governing the application of various 
parts of the Sanitary Code will be issued in 
replacement of the regulations issued on the 
basis of the old code. Of particular impor- 
tance to United States export trade will be 
such new regulations as may be issued for 
the application of that part of the new code 
which deals with hygiene regarding food- 
stuffs, beverages, and similar products, and of 
the requirements for medicinal products 
and agents. 


FOODSTUFFS AND BEVERAGES 


The present regulations (based on the 
1934 sanitary code) require all packaged 
foodstuffs and beverages to be registered 
with the Mexican Ministry of Health and 
Welfare as a prerequisite for importation. 
The new Sanitary Code certainly contem- 
plates the continuation of the registration 
requirement, as it states that the new regu- 
lations (to be issued) will determine what 
foodstuffs and beverages are subject to the 
registration requirement, as well as the 
characteristics which each product must 
have. While the old code applied to poultry 
and poultry products, as well as fishing and 
hunting products, the new code does not 
mention these commodities. Likewise the 
new code does not contain the provision of 
the former code that only foodstuffs and 
beverages which were not subject to restric- 
tions in the country of origin could be im- 
ported into Mexico. 

There is no information regarding how 
soon new detailed regulations for the reg- 
istration and importation of foodstuffs and 
beverages will be issued in replacement of 
the present regulations based upon the old 
code, nor in what respects the new regula- 
tions will differ from the present regulations, 
except as indicated by the differences in the 
two codes referred to above. 


Tospacco Propucts To BE CONTROLLED 

The new code brings tobacco products 
within the scope of its provisions pertaining 
to foodstuffs and beverages. It provides that 
the harvesting, processing, storage, trans- 
portation of, and trade in tobacco will be the 
subject of special regulations to be issued. 


PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS 
As regards pharmaceutical preparations, 
it appears that the new regulations to be 
issued may vary considerably from the pres- 
ent regulations issued under the former code, 
and which continue in force until replaced 
by new regulations. 
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The new code contains a new definition of 
“medicaments” as follows: “Any natural or 
synthetic substance, of a physical, chemical, 
or biological nature, destined for preventive 


or curative therapeutic uses.” The code 
also states that so-called “hygiene” and 
“beauty” products, and apparatus for medical 
use, are included in the above definition. 

In order to be registered with the Ministry 
of Health, two samples of the product will 
have to be presented, and in certain cases, 
the formula and procedure for preparation. 
Only products with proved curative proper- 
ties will be registered. 

Advertising of pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions will have to be approved by the Min- 
istry of Health, and advertising of only those 
products rezistered and permitted sale with- 
out prescription will be allowed to be made 
to the public in general. Advertising of prod- 
ucts registered for sale under prescription 
only, and of products registered and author- 
ized for sale only under a special prescrip- 
tion by the Ministry of Health, may be di- 
rected only to doctors, surgeons, and 
veterinarians. It is prohibited to show 
therapeutic indications on labels of patent 
medicine sold under medical prescription. 

The code provides for cancellation of the 
registration of pharmaceutical products 
which no longer fulfill their intended use be- 
cause of scientific advances. The Ministry of 
Health may confiscate the entire lot of any 
product when it is found that the label on 
any one package does not correspond to the 
contents. 

|For announcements of the present Mexi- 
can regulations governing the importation 
of packaged foods and beverages, see Com- 
merce Reports of September 26, October 10 
and December 26, 1936, and FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 29, 1941; the Mexi- 
can regulations governing the registration, 
importation, and sale of pharmaceutical prep- 
arations have been published in No. 8, part 
2, Volume 3 of the Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice, “Mexico: Pharmaceutical Regulations” 
issued in April 1945. Copies may be pur- 
chased for 5 cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or 
through any of the Field Offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce. | 


MostT-FAVORED-NATION COMMERCIAL 
AGREEMENT AND CLARIFYING EXCHANGE 
or NoTEs SIGNED WITH NETHERLANDS 


A general unconditional and unlimited 
most-favored-nation commercial agreement 
between Mexico and the Netherlands was 
signed at Mexico City on January 27, 1950, 
together with an exchange of notes clari- 
fying certain provisions of the agreement, 
states a report of February 8, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy at Mexico City. The 
agreement provides for reciprocal, uncondi- 
tional and unlimited most-favored-nation 
treatment in all matters pertaining to cus- 
toms duties and all additional charges and 
taxes, customs formalities, and payment or 
exchange controls. 

In the agreement there are excepted from 
most-favored-nation treatment, fiscal or po- 
lice measures making applicable to foreign 
products the regime imposed on similar na- 
tional products, and also preferences which 
either country may grant to any third coun- 
try by reason of treaties, agreements or 
special arrangements of a regional character 
having for their exclusive purpose the re- 
construction or economic development of the 
respective countries. The Netherlands makes 
an express exception from the most-favored- 
nation clause for present or future prefer- 
ences to territories which were united to the 
Netherlands or to Belgium on July 1, 1949, 
under a single sovereignty. Exception from 
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most-favored-nation treatment is also stip- 
ulated in the cases of preferences granted to 
adjacent countries for frontier trade, pref- 
erences applicable to a Free Zone and to an 
existing or future customs or economic un- 
ion, as well as for the usual measures of 
health, public security, and the like. 

Any disagreement between the two coun- 
tries relative to the terms of the agreement 
which cannot be settled through diplomatic 
channels will be referred to the International 
Court of Justice, unless both governments 
agree to some other amicable solution. 

According to the terms of the exchange of 
notes on January 27, 1950, the agreement be- 
came temporarily effective from the date of 
signature. It requires ratification and will 
come definitively in force from the date of 
the exchange of ratifications which is to take 
place in The Hague. It will continue in 
force for 2 years, and unless one of the sig- 
natory countries notifies the other, at least 
6 months in advance of the termination of 
the 2-year period, it will continue in force 
for 1 year more, and thus successively, until 
one of .the parties notifies the other of its 
intention to terminate the agreement at least 
6 months before the close of the period. 

In the exchange of notes of January 27, 
1950, mentioned above, it is agreed that the 
exceptions to the application of the most- 
favored-nation clause include, on the part 
of the Netherlands, the measures for carry- 
ing out its Monopoly System on agricultural 
products. 

The exchange of notes also makes clear 
that the most-favored-nation clause will not 
apply to the obligations contracted by the 
Netherlands in: (1) The European Economic 
Cooperation Agreement of April 16, 1948; (2) 
the Economic Cooperation Agreement be- 
tween the United States and the Netherlands 
signed on July 2, 1948; and (3) present and 
future similar contractual obligations; nor 
to future contractual obligations of a sim- 
ilar nature for economic development pur- 
poses on the part of Mexico. 

The Exchange of Notes further explains 
that the Netherlands comprises the metro- 
politan territory and territories abroad 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most - FAVORED - NATION COMMERCIAL 
AGREEMENT AND CLARIFYING EXCHANGE 
OF NOTES SIGNED WITH MExIco 


(See item appearing 
Mexico, in this issue.) 


New Zealand 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSING OF ARTIFICERS’ TOOLS AMENDED 


under heading of 


The New Zealand Customs Department re- 
cently announced that licenses will be grant- 
ed for the importation of certain artificers’ 
tools from the United States and Canada 
during the period July-December 1950, to 
the extent of 50 percent of the value for 
which licenses were granted for such imports 
from those sources in 1949. The list includes 
the following tools only: Angle dividers; au- 
tomotive service tools; bits; drills and drill 
points; dowel jigs; drill chucks; farriers’ 
tools; fence tools; files; gages; hand grinders; 
levels; mitre boxes; nail pullers; nail sets; 
linesmen and fencing pliers; carpenters’ pen- 
cils; precision tools; panel-beating tools; 
pinex and similar cutters; hand, chain, circu- 
lar, crosscut, jewelers’, and coping saws; saw 


handles; screws; clamps and servicing tools; 
saw sets; railroad-type spanners; rafter ang 
combination squares; scrapers; stocks and 
dies; plasterers’ trowels; transits; crescent, 


crestoloy, and pipe wrenches; potato anq 
manure forks and hooks; hay forks; chain 
pipe tongs; and vises. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Books, NEWSPAPERS, AND MAGAZINEs 
EXEMPT FROM IMPORT LICENSE 


Books, newspapers, and magazines are ex. 
empt from the Norwegian import-license 
requirement, provided that each shipment 
is valued at less than 10 crowns ($1.40), 
according to an announcement published by 
the Norwegian Department of Commerce jn 
Meddelelser til Tollvesenet No. 24, December 
31, 1949. 


Panama 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AUTOMOBILES PERMITTED DUTY-FREE 
ENTRY BY TOURISTS 


The Government of Panama has issued 
decree No. 270 of January 23, 1950, author- 
izing tourists to bring their motor vehicles 
duty-free into Panama for a period of 3 
months. This authorization was granted in 
accordance with the Inter-American Trafic 
Convention which was ratified by Panama on 
August 28, 1946, by law No. 23 

The decree requires that motor vehicles be 
provided with travel documents issued in the 
country of origin as provided by the Traffic 
Convention, including a guaranty that re- 
exportation of the vehicle will be made 
within the specified time limit of 3 months 
If the owner of the vehicle is not provided 
with such documents upon entry of the car, 
he must post a bond in the amount of $2,000, 
which will be forfeited if the vehicle is not 
reexported within the 3-month period. 

The Automobile Club of Panama has been 
authorized to issue the necessary travel docu- 
ments for residents of Panama who wish to 
travel in other countries 


_— 
Peru 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 
(Dated March 25, 1950) 


The foreign-exchange market in Peru con- 
tinued to evidence the effects of an over- 
supply of exchange certificates, the excess 
over current requirements being estimated 
roughly at $3,500,000. As a result, average 
selling rates for dollar certificates moved 
gradually to 14.20 soles per dollar by March 
23, 1950, in comparison with 14.40 soles a 
month earlier. Comparable rates for dollar 
drafts appreciated to 14.95 soles per dollar 
from 15.60 soles over the same period. In- 
come of exchange certificates from current 
exports is believed to approach very closely 
current demand for payment of imports; 4 
large percentage of the surplus certificates 
originated from the settlement of pending 
accounts between the Government and seve- 
ral large exporters for transactions under the 
former exchange-control system. The ample 
supply of certificates with concurrent low 
rates, in relation to previous months, is per- 
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mitting prompt coverage of current foreign 
collections by merchants in liquid positions. 

Rates for sterling certificates and drafts 
followed generally the same trend as dollar 
quotations, with a slightly growing disparity 
in the dollar-sterling cross rate for certifi- 
cates Which by March 23 was 2 percent ($2.74 
per pound), compared with 1 percent at the 
like period in February. The discount for 
sterling drafts remained at 4 percent ($2.69 
per pound). 

Following urgent appeals from trade organ- 
izations, the restrictive commercial bank 
credit measures imposed in July 1949 were 
relaxed, in view largely of the easy exchange 
situation and the slackening trend in credit 
and money expansion. By order of the Su- 
perintendent of Banks, reserve requirements 
of the commercial banks will have returned 
on April 3, 1950, to 15 percent against de- 
mand deposits and 6 percent against time 
and savings deposits as originally prescribed 
by the Banking Law. However, the present 
cautious credit policy of the commercial 
banks is expected to be maintained despite 
the Superintendent’s liberalizing action. 

A substantial amount of certificates ob- 
tained from the settlement of pending ex- 
change-control operations accounted for a 
large increase in purchases of exchange in 
February. Total purchases by authorized 
bankers and brokers in the free market 
amounted to $12,326,526 ($9,850,385 in cer- 
tificates and $2,476,141 in drafts) compared 
with acquisitions of $9,539,069 ($6,555,394 in 
certificates and $2,983,675 in drafts) in Jan- 
uary. Sales were in accordance with pur- 
chases and rose from $9,406,087 in January to 
$12,400,540 in February. 

Owing to the virtual cessation in February 
of foreign-exchange transactions by the Gov- 
ernment with money from the Revaluation 
Fund (former official exchange revalued at 
free-market rate upon suspension of official 
parity) the net gold and foreign exchange 
holdings of the Central Reserve Bank re- 
mained unchanged at the figure of $10,500,000 
reported for January. Distribution of the 
net holdings by dollars, pounds sterling, and 
also gold was approximately the same as in 
the preceding month 

In a public announcement dated March 22, 
the Ministry of Finance and Commerce clari- 
fied the uncertainty regarding importation 
from the United States and other hard-cur- 
rency areas of articles not on the “List of 
Permitted Imports" on the basis of payment 
in pounds sterling. A certain amount of con- 
fusion had arisen in commercial circles in 
the interpretation of the Supreme Decree of 
August 2, 1949, which lifted all restrictions on 
imports payable in pounds sterling. By 
some sectors this measure had been inter- 
preted to cover imports from the United 
States and other nonsterling countries, pro- 
vided evidence could be shown that pay- 
ment was to be made in pounds sterling. 

All such interpretations were fully dis- 
missed by the Ministry, which stated clearly 
in the communique that the August 2 decree 
applies exclusively to merchandise originating 
in countries with which Peru may conduct 
sterling transactions in accordance with the 
Anglo-Peruvian Payments Agreement of 1948, 
i. e., not to countries outside the “sterling 
area.” All Peruvian Consuls in the latter 
countries, including the United States, have 
been instructed not to certify invoices show- 
ing values in pounds sterling and covering 
shipments of excluded merchandise destined 
for Peru. Any excluded merchandise arriv- 
ing in Peru in this condition from nonsterling 
area countries will be subject to confiscation. 

By Supreme Decree No. 007 dated March 13, 
1950, the Peruvian Government ceased to be 
the sole purchaser of wheat and wheat flour, 
and it was provided that local flour mills 
purchase both imported and locally grown 
wheat direct on their own account; however, 


April 17, 1950 


maintenance of the low retail price on flour 
and bread is not affected inasmuch as the 
Government will continue to provide a sub- 
sidy for the difference in the cost of flour 
production and the price ceiling for wheat 
flour. The decree stipulates that millers shall 
not pay more for the wheat purchased than 
the prices quoted under the International 
Wheat Agreement. Nevertheless, it is possi- 
ble for them to purchase wheat, if necessary, 
from Argentina under Peru’s bilateral agree- 
ment with that country, providing interna- 
tional wheat prices are observed. Wheat 
continues to be the only commodity presently 
subsidized by the Peruvian Government. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSULAR FEES PAYABLE IN DOLLARS 


A Supreme Decree of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment of March 21, 1950, reestablished the 
procedure of collecting consular fees in 
United States dollars, according to a dispatch 
of March 25, 1950, from the United States 
Embassy at Lima. For a period these fees 
(collected at the Peruvian customhouses and 
ranging up to 8 percent ad valorem) were 
calculated either in dollars or in pounds 
sterling and were payable in soles at the 
current rate of exchange. Under the reestab- 
lished procedure they are to be assessed in 
dollars and are payable by importers in 
dollar certificates. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
10, May 22, and July 24, 1948, for previous 
announcements regarding the procedure for 
paying consular fees.| 


Philippines 
Exchange and Finance 


SURPLUS-PROPERTY GRANT FULFILLED 


Except for a minor counterclaim of 400,000 
pesos, the Philippines has renounced claims 
for further surplus property, acknowledging 
United States compliance with its commit- 
ment for property valued at $100,000,000. 
(One peso=US$.50.) The settlement, ac- 
cording to a Manila press item, was reached 
during a conference held on March 22, 1950, 
at Baguio, Philippines, between representa- 
tives of the Philippine Government headed 
by President Elpidio Quirino, and officials 
of the United States Embassy at Manila. 

Transfer of United States surplus property 
in the Philippines to the Philippine Govern- 
ment was authorized under title II of the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 (Public 


Law 370—Seventy-ninth Congress). The act 
specified that the fair value of property 
transferred should not exceed $100,000,000. 


The surplus-property provision of the act 
was implemented by an agreement between 
the two Governments signed in Manila on 
September 11, 1946. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING REMITTANCES OF 
DIVIDENDS ABROAD ISSUED AND AMENDED 


General regulations governing remittance 
abroad of dividends declared by Philippine 
companies have been established by the 
Central Bank under terms of its Notification 
to Authorized Agents No. 29, issued March 3, 
1950, and amended March 9. 

The Notification provides that authorized 
agents may, on behalf of the Exchange Con- 
trol Department of the Bank, issue licenses 
for the purchase of foreign exchange needed 
for dividend remittances. An application 
directed to an agent for an exchange license 
for this purpose is to be the first such appli- 
cation made in 1950. The dividend declared 
in 1950, moreover, may not be greater than 


the average amount of dividends paid per 
share of stock during the two preceding 
years, and the total amount of exchange to 
be remitted to nonresident stockholders may 
not exceed $100,000. 

Information regarding details which must 
be supplied by applicants for exchange li- 
censes covering dividend remittances is ob- 
tainable upon request from the Far Eastern 
Branch, Areas Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Portugal 


Commercial Laws Digests 


REVISION OF LAWS GOVERNING EMPLOY- 
MENT OF FOREIGNERS 


A commission to study the revision of the 
basic laws regulating the employment of 
foreigners in Portugal was set up by a decree 
published in the Diario do Governo of Febru- 
ary 27, 1950, states a report of March 7 from 
the United States Embassy in Lisbon. 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATE FOR CANNED TUNA: 
CORRECTION 


The Spanish Government has established 
a special exchange rate of 21.90 pesetas to the 
dollar on exports of canned tuna fish, by a 
notice of January 12, according to a report 
of January 26, 1950, from the United States 
Embassy, Madrid. 

This rate was erroneously reported in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 27, 
1950, as 21.50 pesetas. 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES FOR IRON ORE 
AND SWEET ORANGE EXPORTS REVISED 


The Spanish Government has revised the 
special exchange rates on exports of iron ore 
and sweet oranges, by orders of February 10 
and February 17, respectively, according to a 
report of March 7, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy, Madrid. 

The revised rates, in pesetas to the dollar, 
are as follows (former rates in parentheses) . 
Iron ore, 14.235 (13.140); sweet oranges, from 
February 16 to end of season, 17.52 (16.425). 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LiIsT RELEASED OF POSSIBLE SWEDISH 
IMPORTS FROM UNITED STATES 


A broad list of possible Swedish imports 
from the United States during 1950 was re- 
leased by the ECA’s Office of Small Business 
in its Small Business Circular No. 72, dated 
March 24, 1950. The ECA list, which is based 
upon estimates supplied by the Swedish Gov- 
ernment, is available through the various 
Department of Commerce Field Offices. 

It is not implied by the publication of these 
estimates that ECA procurement authoriza- 
tions or Swedish import licenses will neces- 
sarily be issued for the commodities listed. 
Generally speaking, Sweden is importing 
against dollars only those commodities 
deemed most essential to the Swedish econ- 
omy and export program, and which are un- 
obtainable at a reasonable price or within a 
reasonable delivery period from soft-currency 
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sources. Goods on the list, if imported, may 
be financed either by ECA or by regular Swed- 
ish dollar receipts, and will normally be pur- 
chased by established private Swedish im- 
porters. 

Among the principal items on the list are 
tobacco; resins; plasticizers; petroleum prod- 
ucts; abrassive; strips, tubes, and wire of 
certain nonprecious metals; X-ray and elec- 
tronic tubes; drilling and other metal-work- 
ing machines; shoe machinery; various types 
of textile machinery; certain automotive re- 
pair and inspection equipment; and synthetic 
rubber. 


PROTOCOL FOR EXCHANGE OF Goops SIGNED 
WITH FRANCE 


(See item appearing under heading of 
France, in this issue.) 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL Mopvus VIVENDI WITH 
VENEZUELA EXTENDED 


(See item under head “Venezuela,” ap- 
pearing in this issue.) 


Turkey 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ANKARA 


(Dated March 13, 1950) 


There has been little change recently in 
general business conditions in Turkey. The 
textile industry, an important indicator of 
industrial activity in the Istanbul area, con- 
tinued to feel the effects of accumulated 
stocks, and one privately owned plant of 
medium size discontinued operations. The 
volume of exports remained at a relatively 
high level. This sustained movement is at- 
tributed largely to heavy exports of tobacco, 
which offset a decline in shipments of other 
products, and to an expansion in trade with 
Germany and Italy. Freight insurance han- 
dled in February is estimated at 10 percent 
higher than in January. 

The cost-of-living trend in Ankara and 
Istanbul has been slightly upward. The of- 
ficial wholesale price index for January was 
482 (1939—100) as compared with 481 in De- 
cember, while the regional food indexes were 
494 and 488, respectively. 

The Government has taken steps to liqui- 
date its operations in connection with items 
heretofore in short supply. The Office of 
Commerce (Ticaret Ofisi), a wartime monop- 
oly organization established in Istanbul by 
the Government in 1941 to procure and con- 
trol various items in short supply, is sched- 
uled to dispose of all its stocks, which con- 
sist principally of tin plate, zinc, and jute 
sacks, before June 1950. 

The budget for 1950-51 (March 1-Febru- 
ary 28), as approved by the National Assem- 
bly, provides for expenditures of T£1,487,208,- 
563 and revenues of T£1,313,269,563, or a 
deficit of T£173,939,000 (1T£=—$0.356). This 
compares with T£1,371,875,627, T£1,251,802,- 
894, and T£120,072,733, respectively, for 1949 
(January 1—December 31). The appropria- 
tion for defense is virtually unchanged from 
1949, amounting to T£458,237,604, or 30.8 per- 
cent of the total (35.8 percent including 
gendarmerie and security). Investment 
items total T£631,000,000, of which TE£196,- 
000,000 is in the State budget, T£185,000,000 
in the annexed budget, and T£250,000,000 in 
the special State enterprise budgets (Sumer 
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and Eti banks). The annexed budget has a 
deficit of T£40,000,000, which is expected to be 
met through the sale of bonds to the Central 
Bank. 

A bill designed to attract foreign capital 
into Turkey was approved by the National 
Assembly’s budget committee. It would au- 
thorize the Ministry of Finance to guarantee 
long-term indebtedness incurred abroad by 
private Turkish enterprise for economic-de- 
velopment purposes up to T£300,000,000 
($107,000,000) . 

The financial statement of the Central 
Bank of Turkey for February 25 showed an 
improvement over the preceding month in 
the net foreign-exchange position, the bal- 
ance increasing to T£77,564,000 from T£61,- 
965,000. Other financial developments in- 
cluded the first public offering by the Agri- 
cultural Bank on February 15 of 7 percent 
tax-free bonds, amounting to T£10,000,000, 
which were fully subscribed, and a slight de- 
cline in the gold prices on the free market. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mopvus VIVENDI, TRADE AND PAYMENTS 
AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED WITH YuUGO- 
SLAVIA 


Turkey and Yugoslavia signed a modus 
vivendi and trade and payments agreements 
in Ankara on January 5, 1950, states a dis- 
patch from the United States Embassy at 
Ankara dated March 6. The agreements 
became effective January 5, 1950. 

Under the terms of the modus vivendi both 
countries have agreed mutually to grant 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect 
to customs duties, method of collection of 
the same, customs procedure, rules and 
formalities, as well as with respect to navi- 
gation and transit. The modus vivendi may 
be denounced on 3 months’ notice from the 
date of the expiration of the trade agreement, 
which is June 30, 1951. 

The principal features of the trade agree- 
ment are the following: 

(1) Exchanges of goods must be made in 
conformity with the general import and ex- 
port regime in force in both countries. 

(2) Certificates of origin are required for 
all merchandise. 

(3) The total amount of goods that may 
be exchanged on a quid pro quo basis is 
$6,500,000 (in United States currency). The 
description and value of the goods to be ex- 
ported by Yugoslavia to Turkey are set forth 
in list A, as follows: Timber, wood, and man- 
ufacturers, $5,020,000; industrial-chemical 
products, $710,000; lead ingots, $150,000; and 
various manufactured articles, %420,000. 
Turkey’s exports to Yugoslavia under the 
agreement are set forth in list B, as follows: 
Cotton, $3,420,000; wool and mohair, $707,000; 
linseed, $700,000; small cattle hides, $384,000; 
manganese ore, $190,000; and various agri- 
cultural and mineral products, $899,000. 
These lists are valid for a period of 12 
months. 

(4) “Miscellaneous” quotas of $200,000 are 
provided for in each of the two lists. 

These quotas include goods in the general 
import and export lists of the two countries. 

Exportation of iron and pig iron by Turkey 
to Yugoslavia will depend upon imports of 
cement by the former from the latter. Con- 
sequently, no specific quotas are provided for 
these articles in the trade-agreement lists. 

The payments agreement requires that the 
countervalue of goods reciprocally imported 
or to be imported by the parties, and the ex- 
penses pertaining thereto, as well as all other 
payments authorized by the exchange-con- 
trol legislation of both countries shall be 
settled through deposits in Turkish liras to 
be made in Turkey with the Central Bank 
of the Republic of Turkey, and in Yugoslav 





dinars with the National Bank of the Feder. 
ated Popular Republic of Yugoslavia. The 
banks must convert these deposits to the 
credit of the U. S.-dollar account which they 
shall mutually open. All conversions must 
be made at the official rates of exchange of 
the two respective banks. 

According to the agreement, any balance 
remaining on expiration of the agreement 
shall be liquidated by the debtor party 
within 6 months through exportation of the 
goods given in the respective lists attacheq 
to the trade agreement or of other goods 
proposed by the debtor party and accepted 
by the creditor party. If a balance still re. 
mains, the latter shall be paid in free for. 
eign exchange. 


Union of South 
Africa 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PRETORIA 
(Dated March 15, 1950) 


Parliamentary debates on the Govern- 
ment’s general economic and financial policy 
dominated the news in South Africa during 
February. Subjects under discussion in- 
cluded a bill seeking an interim appropria- 
tion of £53,700,000 to finance governmental 
expenditures pending passage of the 1950-51 
budget, the rising cost of living, and the 
future outlook for import control. Debate 
on the increase in living costs was particu- 
larly spirited with the opposition charging 
that the Government had failed to take steps 
to counter the rising price trend, and sug- 
gesting that the Government freeze prices 
and the payment of food subsidies. Official 
statistics as of the end of January indicated 
that the retail price index for the nine prin- 
cipal urban areas had risen 0.4 percent or 
0.6 points to 154.8 as compared with Decem- 
ber 1949 (1938=100). Price increases were 
spread over eggs, tea, coffee, condensed milk, 
vegetables, paraffin, candles, gasoline, and 
cleaning materials. In replying to the oppo- 
sition, the Government generally took the 
position that rising living costs were not 
directly attributable to Government policy 
but rather to rising world price trends and 
high production costs in the Union. The 
Minister of Economic Affairs, in this connec- 
tion, also drew attention to such factors as 
excessive spending by consumers, insufficient 
savings, and decreased industrial efficiency 
as contributing to the recent upward trend 
in living costs. 

Other noteworthy parliamentary develop- 
ments included an announcement by the 
Minister of Economic Affairs in the House 
of Assembly that the Government was plan- 
ning to lift current restrictions completely 
on the importation of certain commodities 
from soft-currency countries, such as piece 
goods and other textile materials, domestic 
sewing machines, and certain books and 
periodicals. [An official notice implement- 
ing the Minister's announcement was issued 
March 8, 1950; see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 3, 1950, for complete de- 
tails.| Also during February, the Govern- 
ment introduced to Parliament an Iron and 
Steel Industry Amendment Bill, for State 
guaranties of short-term loans and deben- 
tures issued by the State-owned South 
African Iron and Steel Corporation (Iscor). 
Such guaranties would require approval of 
the Minister of Finance who would be re- 
sponsible for ensuring that new Iscor loans 
for capital improvement and _ expansion 
would fit into the Union’s National loan 
program. The bill in general would have the 
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object of securing the most favorable terms 
for Iscor loans as a means of keeping South 
African steel prices as low as possible. Fol- 
lowing the second reading, the bill was re- 
ferred to a House Committee on February 23 
for further study. 

General improvement in the Union’s 
foreign-exchange and balance-of-payments 
position continued to be evident during the 
month. On January 31, 1950, the Reserve 
Bank's holdings of gold coin and bullion 
totaled £46,689,834, and the figure for bills 
discounted (principally sterling) amounted 
to £56,975,832. By February 28, gold hold- 
ings had increased to £51,657,018 and bills 
discounted to a high point of £68,647,062. 
The ratio of gold reserves to liabilities to 
the public remained at the January 31 figure 
of 61.3 percent, principally because of an 
increase during the month in the Reserve 
Bank’s deposit liabilities to commercial 
panks and the Government. In commenting 
on the sharp increase which occurred during 
the first half of the month in the Reserve 
Bank’s holdings of foreign bills, the Deputy- 
Governor of the Bank drew attention to the 
fact that “the figure (bills discounted) also 
reflects, on occasions, changes in the bank’s 
investments in currencies other than sterl- 
ing, representing the employment of tem- 
porary surplus funds in short-term bills, 
pending their utilization to meet future 
exchange commitments ”  Realizations 
on the Union's recent dollar and Swiss franc 
loans from private banks (i. e. $20,000,000 
and 36,523,500 Swiss francs) would therefore 
be reflected from time to time in the foreign- 
bill discounted item 

Elsewhere in the field of finance, the 
Union’s first war loan of £17,561,000 issued 
in 1940 at 334 percent fell due on February 1. 
The Treasury offered holders the right to 
convert and ut the same time invited sub- 
scriptions in cash for two new loans, one 
issued at 3 percent repayable in 1955, and 
the other at 3'4 percent repayable in 1962-65. 
The amount to be raised was not disclosed, 
but it was announced that £14,876,540 had 
been subscribed by conversion and cash for 
the 3 percent loan, while with respect to 
the 314 percent issue, £2,917,037 had been 
converted and cash received in the amount 
of £7,674,176, making a total for the two 
loans of £25,467,753. The maturing war loan 
was accordingly repaid partly by conversion 
and partly in cash, leaving a balance for 
general loan commitments. Of some interest 
was the publication by the National Finance 
Corporation of its first balance sheet as of 
January 31, 1950 {This corporation was 
created in 1949 by parliamentary action to 
provide for more effective short-term invest- 
ment facilities in the Union; see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 1, 1949, for de- 
tails.| The balance sheet reveals, in addition 
to the corporation's initial capital of £1,000,- 
000, deposit liabilities repayable at call of 
£45,188,000 and “other liabilities” of £411,149. 
Its assets comprised Union Treasury Bills of 
£38,785,000, Government stocks of £6,595,079 
(not exceeding 5-year maturity), and £1,000,- 
000 (exceeding 5-year maturity) and “other 
assets’”” amounting to £220,070. 

Several new industrial undertakings began 
production on the southern coast during the 
month under review. At Port Elizabeth the 
first electric steel furnace on the southern 
coast started production. The furnace is 
of United States manufacture. It is run 
in conjunction with the first mechanical 
Production foundry ever established in the 
Union. Cast-iron production is expected to 
be about 400 tons per month. A new steel 
Screw factory having an estimated capacity 
of about 6,000 screws an hour was opened at 
Port Elizabeth on February 14. 

At East London a new motorcar-assembly 
plant, Car Distributors Assembly, Ltd., 
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started operations on February 24. This 
company owned by a group of motorcar dis- 
tributors, will assemble two makes of Ameri- 
can cars and negotiations are understood to 
be in progress for the assembly of a British, 
a French, and an Italian car in the plant. 

In agriculture, late February rains im- 
proved the outlook somewhat for maize and 
pastural activities. The majority of the 
maize-growing areas have been seriously af- 
fected by adverse weather conditions and 
unofficial estimates on the crop yield varied 
from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 bags of 200 
pounds each. Consumption requirements 
are estimated at 23,000,000 bags, and as stocks 
are at low levels, it has been estimated that 
from 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 bags of 200 pounds 
will need to be imported. Newcastle disease 
among South African poultry flocks was re- 
ported under control except in the western 
Cape Province in the vicinity of Capetown. 
Approximately 400,000 doses of vaccine have 
been imported from the United States and 
additional quantities are expected. Prac- 
tically all of this vaccine is being used in the 
western area of Cape Province. 

It was reported that the Union had en- 
tered into an agreement with Pakistan, 
whereby the latter country would receive 
annually 1,500,000 tons of South African coal. 
During the month, an official notice pro- 
hibited the export of beryl from the Union 
of South Africa or South West Africa, except 
under permit of the Union’s Atomic Energy 
Board. Under the Atomic Energy Act of 
1948, beryl and berryllium ores are restricted 
material. Production in the Premier Dia- 
mond Mine in the Transvaal started during 
February. Over a period of 2 months it is 
expected that production will be up to the 
planned capacity of 323,000 tons of “blue 
earth” per month. 

Gold output in the Transvaal for February 
1950, as reported by the Chamber of Mines, 
amounted to 916,792 fine ounces, valued at 
£11,379,681 in comparison with 979,588 fine 
ounces valued at £12,159,136 for January. 
Extra revenue received by the gold mines in 
1949 from special premium sales of gold for 
industrial and artistic purposes amounted 
to £1,066,286. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN CHEMICALS EXEMPT FROM Duty 


The United Kingdom Treasury has issued 
an order exempting the following chemicals 
from Key Industry Duty of 3344 percent ud 
valorem during the period March 13 through 
June 30, 1950: n-Butyl alcohol; monochloro- 
acetic acid; dibutyl diethylmalonate (a butyl 
ester); ethylenediamine; R. phenol; phenol, 
synthetic; and sodium monochloroacetate (a 
monochloroacetic salt). 


United States of 
Indonesia 


Exchange and Finance 


CURRENCY REFORM AND INTERNAL DEBT 


The Indonesian Government issued an 
ordinance, effective March 19, 1950, providing 
for a 50-percent reduction of the amount of 
currency in circulation and for a consolida- 
tion of the floating debt through the issu- 
ance of a public 3 percent bond issue of about 
1,500,000,000 guilders. 

Reduction of the amount of money in cir- 
culation is to be achieved by reducing the 


legal tender value of currency notes (except 
the 2'4-guilder and smaller notes) by 50 
percent. Paper money with a face value of 5 
guilders or more must literally be cut in half. 
The left-hand half of the notes will tempo- 
rarily remain in circulation as legal tender 
at half the face value, holders to exchange 
them for new bank notes between April 9 and 
16; the right half of the note entitles the 
holder, at half its face value, to obtain 3 per- 
cent Government bearer bonds. After April 
16, only the new bank notes will circulate 
as legal tender, but money previously issued 
by the Negara Republic of Indonesia (Djog- 
jakarta) will continue as legal tender until 
May 1, being exchangeable, beginning March 
27, for new bank notes at rates depending 
upon local conditions. Bank balances in this 
Negara Republican money are blocked until 
further notice. 

Fifty percent of bank balances in Indo- 
nesian (Federal Republican) currency is 
transferred to a free account, of which de- 
positors can freely dispose, while 50 percent is 
transferred to a blocked account to serve as 
payment by depositors for their required 
purchase of new 3 percent Government 
bonds. Banks are required to subscribe for 
the total amount so blocked, on behalf of 
depositors. This amount is then credited 
to the Treasury account with the Java Bank. 

Bank balances with the Java Bank, bal- 
ances of the Treasury Pay Office, post offices, 
and Government enterprises, and interbank 
balances, as well as balances of foreign mis- 
sions, embassies, consulates, and other offices, 
of their alien personnel. and of charitable 
institutions are exempt from the foregoing 
requirements. Furthermore, depositors’ bal- 
ances below 400 guilders are exempt, as are 
also the first 200 guilders of balances between 
400 and 1,000 guilders. 

Fifty percent of the face value of Treasury 
bonds held by private persons or organiza- 
tions and by nonbanking or charitable organ- 
izations are exchangeable for new bank 
notes, and 50 percent for new Government 
bonds. Salaries and wages must be paid in 
new bank notes, but a moratorium in force 
until further notice permits suspension of 
payments if justified on reasonable grounds. 

The new bond issue will be retired in 40 
years, redemption beginning September 1, 
1951, at a rate of 1.19 percent on the total 
amount of the loan including interest. 

Reduction of the volume of money in cir- 
culation by 50 percent is expected by the 
Indonesian Government to result in an 
upward revaluation or appreciation of the 
balance retained in circulation, and thus 
cause a decline in the domestic price level. 
This, together with the establishment of 
separate foreign exchange-rates for imports 
and exports, should bring about a better 
equilibrium between the internal purchasing 
power of the Indonesian guilder and its 
foreign exchange value, and spur production 
and exports. 


Uru ouay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated March 23, 1950) 


The strike of wool workers, which began 
on February 8, continued during March, with 
no sign of an early solution. Although wool 
exporters took steps to keep the wool ship- 
ments moving, little success was achieved. 
Meanwhile, there were indications that the 
Uruguayan Government, concerned over the 
possible effect on the economy of a complete 
stoppage of wool exports, might intervene 
in an effort to arrange a settlement. 
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However, 97,163 bales of the 1949-59 wool 
clip, of which 64,403 bales went to the United 
States, have already been sold. It is esti- 
mated that about 50,000 bales remain in 
stock, including the carry-over from the 
1948-49 clip. 

Agricultural and livestock prospects were 
greatly improved by abundant rains in early 
March, generally relieving the serious drought 
experienced during January and February. 
Inasmuch as the rains came too late to ben- 
efit ranchers in some areas, however, offer- 
ings of inferior-grade beef cattle continued 
to arrive at the packing-house. 

The movement of live cattle and sheep to 
market was heavy. In March, the Govern- 
ment established increased subsidies on meat 
canned from lower-grade steers in order to 
enable packers to pay a fixed price of 150 
mills per kilogram, instead of 125 mills. These 
subsidies ranged from 3.95 pesos to 6.98 pesos 
per case, depending on grade. 

Business conditions were generally satis- 
factory during March, although collections 
in the interior have tended to become re- 
tarded because of the inability of ranchers 
to move wool to Montevideo warehouses. 
Foreign collections are reported to be prompt. 

It has been ascertained that British and 
Uruguayan negotiations for price adjust- 
ments on the Ninth Bulk Meat Contract will 
not take place until after Anglo-Argentine 
negotiations are settled. This follows the 
pattern of previous years. 

Foreign-trade statistics released by the 
Government indicate that at the end of 1949 
Uruguay had a favorable trade balance of 
about $16,000,000. On March 12, the Uru- 
guayan Controller of Exports and Imports 
announced the opening of a dollar import 
quota covering merchandise from the United 
States as follows: (1) Repair parts of all 
types, $4,000,000; (2) raw materials, $5,000,- 
000; and (3) machinery of all kinds, $4,000.- 
000. This indicated that there would be 
some improvement in imports from the 
United States during 1950, reflecting a 
stronger dollar exchange position as com- 
pared with 1949. However, there is little or 
no hope for substantial imports from the 
United States of so-called luxury items such 
as automobiles, refrigerators, and radios. 
Nearly all such imports will come from Eu- 
rope, almost entirely in consequence of the 
relative shortage of dollars. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INTERNAL TAX ON CERTAIN ARTICLES 
INCREASED 


A Uruguayan Executive decree published in 
the Diario Oficial of March 7, 1950, estab- 
lishes a list of articles currently subject to 
the luxury tax established by a decree of 
July 27, 1946. The new list replaces the one 
established by a decree of December 10, 1946. 

Although the taxes of 5 or 10 percent re- 
main the same, the amount actually collect- 
ed will be substantially increased since the 
present decree provides for assessment of the 
tax on the retail selling price of the article, 
whereas formerly the tax was calculated on 
lower Officially fixed valuations. 

In the case of imported articles subject to 
this tax the assessment will be calculated on 
the cost price increased by 30 percent. The 
cost price will be considered to be the c. i. f. 
Montevideo invoice value, plus all customs 
charges. 

The tax on domestic articles will be assessed 
on the invoice value increased by 20 percent 
to make up the difference between the re- 
tailer’s buying and selling price. 

Furs are subject to a tax of 10 percent, and 
the articles enumerated below are subject toa 
tax of 5 percent: Sea-food delicacies; velvets, 
crepes, and silks, and clothing made of these 
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and similar fine fabrics; lacework, metal 
yarn, and clothing containing the same; um- 
brellas; canes; feathers and articles with the 
same; artificial flowers and fruit; fancy fans; 
ornamental articles of rock, clay, or glass; 
jewelry; articles of precious metals; fancy 
ornaments for furniture, doors, and the like; 
tableware; articles for personal adornment; 
mountings for spectacles and opera glasses; 
binoculars and similar; watches; clocks; 
pianos; firearms; articles of coral tortoise 
shell and similar; parlor games; fountain 
pens; mechanical pencils; pipes and pipe 
bowls; cigar and cigarette holders, and simi- 
lar items. 

Also subject to the 5-percent tax are auto- 
mobiles, whisky, perfume, and certain toilet 
articles. The responsibility for payment of 
the tax will fall on the importer or manufac- 
turer of the article. 

|For previous announcement of the tax on 
automobiles, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of March 13, 1950.] 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GOLD JEWELRY OF FOREIGN MANUFACTURE 
MADE SUBJECT TO MARKING REQUIRE- 
MENTS 


According to the terms of Resolution No 
216 of March 2, 1950, published in the Ga- 
ceta Oficial of the same date, and effective 
within 90 days, all gold jewelry of foreign 
manufacture to be sold in Venezuela must 
have indicated thereon the gold content and 
a marking to identify the Venezuelan seller, 
which marking previously must have been 
registered with the Ministry of Finance 


EXPORTATION OF GOLD PERMITTED UNDER 
PrIOR LICENSING 


Crude and semiprocessed gold may be ex- 
ported from Venezuela under certain condi- 
tions according to Resolution No. 215 dated 
March 2, 1950, and appearing the Gaceta Ofi- 
cial of the same date. 

The following provisions are established, 
for the purpose of considering and acting 
upon requests for prior license to export gold 
in any of its forms: 


(1) That the applicant be registered 
with the Ministry of Development, in con- 
formity with pertinent legal requirements; 

(2) That the sale of crude or semiproc- 
essed gold be made for genuine industrial, 
artistic, or professional purposes; and 

(3) That the importers of the gold have 
authorization from the authorities of the 
country to which the exportation will be 
made, to effect the purchase for the pur- 
pose above-mentioned 


In the application for prior license the 
interested party must comply with the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


1. State, under oath: (a) His name, 
permanent residence, address, profession 
or business in which he is engaged; (b) 
the name, permanent residence of the im- 
porter and profession or activities in which 
he is engaged; (c) the quantity, degree of 
fineness and the class of gold, crude or 
semiprocessed, which it is proposed to ex- 
port; (d) the destination of the gold to 
be exported; (e) the price at which it will 
be sold; and (/) its place of origin. 

2. Declare, under oath, that the expor- 
tation of the gold is made for genuine 
industrial, artistic, or professional pur- 
poses and attach the import permit granted 
by the authorities of the country of des- 
tination, or proof that a permit is not 
required by said authorities. 





3. Place at the disposition of the Vene. 
zuelan authorities for their examination 
the gold proposed to be exported ang 
supply all the data and information re. 
quested by them. 


In the applications for prior license tg 
export jewels or articles of manufactureg 
gold, the requirements set forth in Nos, } 
and 3 as shown above also will be complieg 
with, and sworn declaration likewise will be 
made that the exportation is effected for 
legitimate commercial purposes. 

The exporters of gold will present to the 
Ministry of Finance within a period of 99 
days, beginning with the issuance of the 
license, the documents which, in the opin. 
ion of the Ministry, prove that the golq 
exported has arrived at the place of destina. 
tion indicated in the respective application, 

In case of proof of falsehood in the decla- 
rations required by this resolution, as wel] 
as for the nonpresentation of the documents 
referred to in the foregoing paragraph, the 
Ministry of Development will proceed to can. 
cel the registration of the applicant, without 
prejudice to other applicable statutory 
penalties. 


COMMERCIAL Mopus VIVENDI WITH 
SWITZERLAND EXTENDED 


The commercial modus vivendi of Febru- 
ary 27, 1942, between Venezuela and Switzer- 
land has been continued in effect until 
February 27, 1951 This extension was 
effected by an exchange of notes dated Feb- 
ruary 27, 1950, between the Swiss Chargé 
d'Affaires ad interim and the Venezuelan 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 


NEW REGISTRATION REQUIRED TO TRADE IN 
GOLD AND DIAMONDS 


New registration is required of all persons 
licensed to trade in gold and diamonds ac- 
cording to the provisions of resolution No 
217 of March 2, 1950, and printed in the 
Gaceta Oficial of the same date. 

A period of 45 days from March 2 is pro- 
vided for the renewal of registrations and 
the complying with the provisions of this 
resolution. Registrations not renewed with- 
in this period will be canceled outright. 
Persons reregistering in order to continue to 
engage in trade in gold and diamonds must 
present to the Ministry of Development 4a 
written declaration, which need not be on 
stamped paper or have stamps affixed, show- 
ing (a) Their name (Christian and surname), 
nationality, domicile, and profession; and 
(b) the place or places in which their ac- 
tivities are located. In addition, individuals 
must obtain a clearance from the National 
Treasury indicating that they have paid all 
fines and taxes which may have been im- 
posed in connection with the exercise of 
their trade in gold and diamonds. Also 4 
respective Patent of Industry and Commerce 
must be obtained, indicating that individuals 
have the right to exercise this trade 


Yugoslavia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH BRAZIL 
CONCLUDED 


(See item under heading “Brazil,” appear- 
ing in this issue.) 





Declared exports of pine-needle oil from 
the U. S. S. R. during the period January 
21 to February 17, 1950, were valued at 
$31,259. 
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Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce ) 


AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURE, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


In 1949, manufacturers in Western Ger- 
many built 103,997 passenger cars, 54,732 
trucks, 82,844 motorcycles, and 63,525 bicy- 
cles with motors. This production was re- 
ported to be sufficient to meet all demands. 
In 1948, 29,942 passenger cars, 28,835 trucks, 
13.973 motorcycles, and 11,275 bicycles with 
motors were manufactured 


Y _ 
Chemicals 
THIOGLYCOLIC-AcID OuTPpUR, AUSTRIA 


The Linz Nitrogen Works, Austria, are 
making thioglycolic acid, reports the foreign 
press. Ouput is said to cover domestic 
needs 

CANADA'S IMPORTS 


Canada's imports of chemicals and allied 
products from the United States in 1949 in- 
creased to $115,033,025 in value from $106,- 
060,057 in 1948, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports 


FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION, DENMARK 


Consumption of fertilizers in Denmark in 
the 1948-49 crop year was as follows, in kilo- 
grams per hectare (1 hectare =2.47 acres): 
Phosphatic, 128; nitrogenous, 94; and potas- 
sic, 64 


IN EGYPT'S PHOSPHATE-ROCK 
INDUSTRY 


SITUATION 


For several years the Egyptian phosphate- 
rock industry has been declining, principally 
because of a Government regulation requir- 
ing payment for exports in hard currency 
Japan, the traditional outlet, was not spend- 
ing dollars for this material. However, the 
Egyptian Government now permits phos- 
phate rock to be exported for sterling if dol- 
lar sales are not possible. It is understood 
that Japan has placed orders for 200,000 
metric tons to be delivered in 1950 and paid 
for in sterling 


FRENCH CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The chemical industry in the Lyon dis- 
trict of France was stationary in February 
1950, operating at much the same levels as 
in the past several months. Business was 
described by the trade as fair. 

Sales of fertilizer dropped sharply as farm- 
ers were said to be withholding purchases. 


EASTERN GERMANY’'S INDUSTRY 
The chemical industry is growing in im- 


portance in Eastern Germany's economy, 
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The 1950 Eco- 


states the Soviet Zone press. 
nomic Plan envisions a 21-percent increase in 
output of chemicals over 1949; the invest- 
ment program provides for allocations to the 
industry three times as large as in 1949. 

The following construction projects are 
scheduled: Potash works at Stassfurt; expan- 
sion of the Brown Coal Association’s plant at 
Bitterfeld; a fatty-acid plant at Rodleben; a 
new cellulose works; and a sodium-chemical 
factory at Stassfurt. Plants in the Soviet 
Zone are said to have been damaged heavily 
during the war, which necessitated concen- 
tration in the 1946-49 period on rebuilding 
factories for production of basic chemicals. 

Planned production was slightly exceeded 
in 1948. In 1949, the target for chemicals 
was set at 120 percent of that in 1948, and 
output was 32 percent greater than planned; 
the 1950 target has been fixed at 186 percent 
of the goal in 1948. Inasmuch as output of 
basic chemicals was 38 percent greater than 
the target in 1949, 8 percent greater for 
potash and mineral products (other than 
ores), and 35 percent more for liquid fuel, 
the increase in planned production for 1950 
is justified, it is stated. 

Targets for sulfuric acid and caustic soda 
in 1950 are especially high, representing in- 
creases of 50 percent and almost 100 percent, 
respectively. Bottlenecks in production of 
calcined soda and synthetic fatty acids are 
expected to be overcome by construction of 
additional plants. Raw materials for these 
products are said to be available in the East- 
ern Zone 

The situation in the organic-chemical 
branch is reported as much more favorable. 
The hydrogenation works using brown coal 
produces large quantities of hydrocarbons 
and acetylene derivatives. Output not only 
covers domestic requirements but provides a 
surplus for export, it is said. 


POTASH PRODUCTION, U. S.-U. K. ZONES OF 
GERMANY 


Production of potash in the U. S.-U. K 
Zones of Germany in 1949 totaled 7,030,000 
metric tons of crude salts, a 37-percent 
increase over that in 1948. The content of 
pure potash (K.O,. increased in the same pro- 
portion—to 653,000 tons. Plants are being 
reconstructed, and idle units are scheduled to 
resume operations within a few months. 


IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Iceland’s imports of chemicals and drugs in 
1949 totaled 2,500 metric tons, valued at 
6,203,630 crowns, according to the Statistical 
Bureau (6.505 crowns equaled U5$1, predeval- 
uation rate; 9.365 crowns, postdevaluation). 


PURCHASE OF AMMONIUM SULFATE, INDIA 


The Government of India will purchase an 
additional 50,000 tons of ammonium sulfate 
from the U.S. S. R., states the foreign press. 
Under an agreement concluded in September 
1949, 30,000 tons have already been received. 


TESTS WITH WEED KILLER, JAPAN 


During the 1949 rice season, tests to de- 
termine the effectiveness of the weed killer 
2,4-D were conducted at various experiment 





stations in Japan by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. The Bureau plans to con- 
tinue these tests in 1950 to collect additional 
data. 


FERTILIZER OUTPUT, JAPAN 


Fertilizer production in Japan in January 
1950 was as follows, in metric tons, January 
1949 figures in parentheses: Ammonium sul- 
fate, 110,469 (84,749); calcium cyanamide, 
26,729 (16,242); and superphosphate, 74,725 
(91,451). 

Output of ammonium sulfate and calcium 
cyanamide increased, because of ample sup- 
plies of sulfuric acid and electric power. The 
reduced output of superphosphate reflects 
the shortage of phosphate rock. However, 
resumption of imports of the raw material 
was expected to accelerate superphosphate 
production in February. 


PRINTING-INK PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of printing inks in Japan in 
1949—-8,055 metric tons—increased 175 per- 
cent over that in 1948. News ink accounted 
for 27 percent of the total output in 1949. 


LUXEMBOURG’S OUTPUT 


Output of basic slag in Luxembourg in 
1949 paralleled that of steel, of which it is 
a byproduct, and was lower than in 1948. 
There were no difficulties in marketing the 
product. 

Production of phenol, which began in mid- 
1948, was suspended in June 1949 because of 
foreign competition. 

Other chemicals made in small quantities, 
such as explosives, tar products, paints, and 
liquefied gases, held their own satisfactorily 
in 1949. 


MANUFACTURE OF UREA, NORWAY 


Norsk Hydro has begun manufacture of 
urea in Norway at an annual rate of 10,000 
metric tons, states a foreign chemical jour- 
nal. The plant is part of the company’s 
Heroya works in southern Norway. 


COMPLETION OF PLANT, PHILIPPINES 


The Marcelo Chemical Plant, Republic of 
the Philippines, has been completed. It will 
produce ground limestone and materials 
from clay for paint and rubber factories. 


TANGANYIKA’S PYRETHRUM CROP 


The pyrethrum crop in Tanganyika in 1950 
is estimated at 271 long tons, according to 
preliminary figures of the Department of 
Agriculture. It totaled 380 tons in 1949. 


U. K.’s Exports 


In the alkali group, the United Kingdom's 
exports of soda ash and sodium bicarbonate 
decreased sharply in volume and value in 
1949 from those in 1948. Exports of caustic 
soda increased slightly in quantity but de- 
clined in value. 

Exports of soda ash and sodium bicar- 
bonate in 1949 totaled 3,430,569 hundred- 
weight, valued at £1,995,260, compared with 
4,479,833 hundredweight (£3,129,070) in 1948, 
according to Board of Trade figures published 
in the British press. Exports of caustic soda 
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in 1949 amounted to 2,287,417 hundred- 
weight, worth £2,807,073, whereas in 1948 they 
totaled 2,225,404 hundredweight (£3,285,922) . 
(One hundredweight=112 pounds.) 


SPAIN’s IMPORTS OF NITROGENOUS 
FERTILIZERS 


Spain’s imports of nitrogenous fertilizers 
are principally of ammonium sulfate, sodium 
nitrate, and calcium nitrate. Small quanti- 
ties of nitrogenous materials, including cal- 
cium cyanamide, also are purchased abroad 
occasionally. All types of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers are in short supply. Domestic pro- 
duction is limited to 15,000 to 20,000 metric 
tons of ammonium sulfate annually. 

Statistics on imports of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers in 1949 are not yet available. In 
1948 Belgium supplied most of the ammo- 
nium sulfate and some calcium cyanamide; 
the sodium nitrate came from Chile and 
other nitrates from Norway. 


Coal and Coke 


PLANNED CUT IN FRENCH COAL IMPORTS 


The French Government is studying the 
question of protecting the French coal in- 
dustry from excessive imports by meeting 
requirements as much as possible from do- 
mestic production, according to a recent 
statement by the French Minister of Industry 
and Commerce. It is planned to cut im- 
ports, excluding deliveries from the Saar, to 
an estimated 12,000,000 metric tons in 1950, 
from 17,200,000 tons in 1949. 


CoaL PRODUCTION, WESTERN GERMANY 


Production of hard coal in Western Ger- 
many totaled 18,008,600 metric tons in Janu- 
ary and February, compared with 16,075,000 
tons in the corresponding 2-month period of 
1949. Daily average output increased from 
358,300 tons in January 1950 to 361,700 tons 
in February. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, INDONESIA 


Indonesian coal output totaled 660,000 
metric tons in 1949, compared with 537,312 
tons in 1948. The 1948 total excludes output 
of the Ombilin mine in Sumatra, data not 
being available. Production at that mine 
increased from 100 tons a day in April 1949 
to 500 tons a day by the end of the year, 
reaching about one-fourth of the prewar 
peak rate of output. 

Coal exports in 1949 amounted to 27,880 
tons, of which 17,975 tons went to Shanghai 
and 8,997 tons to Thailand. A member of 
the Indonesian Bureau of Mines stated that 
during 1949 about 10,000 tons of coal a month 
were available for export but that this ton- 
nage could not be sold abroad largely because 
of the reduction in shipping services to 
Chinese ports. As a result, coal stocks 
accumulated in Indonesia. 


REPORT OF TECHNICAL CONSULTANTS ON 
PAKISTAN COAL-MINE DEVELOPMENT 


Powell Duffryn Technical Services of Lon- 
don submitted the first part of its report on 
the development of Pakistan’s coal resources 
to the Government of Pakistan, having com- 
pleted an exhaustive survey of the problem 
last year. 

One of the most important recommenda- 
tions is that the existing scattered and 
jumbled mixture of small leases should be 
rationalized by amalgamation or readjust- 
ment in order to establish colliery units 
capable of producing 100 to 150 tons of coal 
per day. Other important recommendations 
concern improvement of transportation facil- 
ities and provision of electric power in mining 
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areas, the building up of an efficient mine- 
survey section, and the provision of adequate 
housing and other amenities and training 
facilities for miners. 

The second part of the Powell Duffryn re- 
port, on the utilization aspects of Pakistan 
coals, has not yet been submitted. 


Construction 


(Prepared in the Construction Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


NEw INDUSTRIAL PROJECTS UNDER Way, 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Establishment of 21 new industrial proj- 
ects in the Toronto (Canada) area, repre- 
senting proposed capital outlays for plant 
and equipment totaling more than $8,000,000, 
resulted from the operations of the Toronto 
Industrial Commission in 1949, the commis- 
sion’s annual report reveals. 

Among the major projects reported as un- 
der construction or in the final planning 
stages at present are: (1) The first $1,000,000 
unit of a bearing-manufacturing plant, now 
being erected for the Canadian S. K. F. Co., 
Ltd., on a 40-acre site in Scarboro Town- 
ship; (2) a multimillion-dollar sheet-glass 
plant on a 33-acre site on Danforth Road, 
sponsored by the Pilkington Glass Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd. of England, for which plans 
are now nearing completion; and (3) the 
British Oxygen Canada Ltd., which will erect 
its first plant in North America on a 48-acre 
location in New Toronto. 

Cost of plant and equipment for the last- 
named project is expected to exceed $1,000,- 
000. The initial unit will consist of an 
Office building and two brick and steel fac- 
tory buildings, specially designed for the 
large-scale production of oxygen and dis- 
solved acetylene for manufacturing and as 
sembly processes, and oxygen and nitrous 
oxide for medical purposes. More than 
35,000 square feet of floor space will be pro- 
vided in this special-type plant. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Cacao 


CACAO-BEAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
ECUADOR 


Production of cacao beans in Ecuador in 
the fourth quarter of 1949 amounted to 3,038 
metric tons, about 35 percent less than the 
4,703 tons produced in the corresponding 
period of 1948. 

The output of cacao beans in the crop 
year ending September 30, 1950, is forecast 
at 18,400 metric tons. Allowing 830 tons for 
domestic consumption, the export surplus 
would be over 17,500 tons. 

Exports of cacao beans in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1949 amounted to 50,580 bags of 175 
pounds net, a sharp drop when compared 
with 60,130 bags in the same period of 1948. 
However, exports of the more favorable main 
crop earlier in the year left the total volume 
exported in the entire year 1949 at 241,450 
bags or 12 percent above the 215,428 bags 
exported in 1948. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’S EXPORTS 


Data from the Dominican Bureau of Sta- 
tistics indicate that exports of cacao during 
1949 totaled 20,032 metric tons, a decrease 
of 22 percent from the 25,721 tons shipped 
in 1948. Exports of 3,374 tons of unsweet- 
ened chocolate were almost three times as 





large as the 1948 exports of 1,145 tons. About 
99 percent of the shipments of cacao ang 
chocolate went to the United States ang 
Puerto Rico. 

Total exports of both cacao and unsweet. 
ened chocolate in terms of Cacao beans (un. 
sweetened chocolate converted to cacao beans 
at the rate of 1 kilogram of chocolate = 1,259 
kilograms of cacao beans) amounted to 
24,250 metric tons during 1949, a drop of 
11 percent from 1948 exports of 27,152 tons. 
In terms of value, 1949 exports of Cacao ang 
chocolate were only 51 percent of 194g 
exports. 

The total volume of exports of cacao prod- 
ucts in 1950 is expected to exceed the 1949 
rate and may equal the 1948 total. Ship- 
ments of cacao beans in January 1950 
amounted to 1,714 tons, more than double 
January 1949 exports of 821 tons, and pros- 
pects for the main spring harvest in May 
and June continue favorable. 


CROP AND Exports, GOLD Coast 


The main 1949-50 cacao crop of the Gold 
Coast had for the most part been harvested 
by February 1950, and buying of the crop 
by the Cocoa Marketing Board was expected 
to end in March. A total of 244,841 tons had 
been bought from the main crop by the Mar. 
keting Board as of February 16, 1950. 

Attempts to control swollen shoot con- 
tinue. There is still some indication of the 
Government's policy of “cutting out,” and 
some farmers have continued to resist the 
efforts of the rehabilitation teams 

Exports of cacao from the Gold Coast in 
the first 9 months of 1949 amounted to 206.- 
469 tons. The United States was the leading 
customer, taking 74,951 tons; and the United 
Kingdom was second, with 56,207 tons. Can- 
ada took 8,365 tons; South Africa, 2,665 tons: 
and other British Empire countries, 13,444 
tons 


Fish and Products 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S (CANADA) CODFISH 
SALES IMPROVE 


Newfoundland’s (Canada) total stocks of 
salt codfish had declined to 25,239 metric 
tons on February 20, 1950. On December 20, 
1949, they stood at 32,665 metric tons. Ap- 
parently there was some improvement in 
demand after the first of the year. Exports 
from January 1 to February 28, 1950, ex- 
ceeded those in the corresponding period 
of 1949 


FIsH-OIL PROCESSED FOR EDIBLE USE, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Fish oil formerly was used almost exclu- 
sively for industrial purposes in Germany, 
but in recent years a firm in Hamburg has 
established a processing plant to manufac- 
ture edible fats and oils exclusively from fish 
oil. It is planned to increase the present 
daily capacity of 5 metric tons to 50 tons 
within the next several months. If these 
plans materialize, the raw material available 
in Germany presumably will not be sufficient 
to fully utilize the capacity. The firm hopes 
to contribute to the domestic supply of fats 
for the food industry and household use by 
using imported fish oil, which can be pur- 
chased at lower prices than imported edible 
fats and oils 


NEW FISHING COMPANY IN PANAMA 


The organization of the new corporation, 
Industrias Pesqueras Panamenas, S. A. (Pan- 
ama Fisheries, Inc.) to develop Panama's 
fishing industry, using modern methods and 
equipment, has been announced in Panama 
City. It is understood that the new firm 
will catch and preserve fish, and handle meat 
products 
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The corporation, which was organized on 
March 16, 1950, with a reported capital in- 
yestment of $687,500, is backed by a number 
of prominent Panamanian businessmen. 


Grains and Products 


CEREAL-GRAIN SUPPLIES AND IMPORTS, 
GREECE 


Production of cereal grains in Greece in 
1949 amounted to 1,225,000 metric tons, as 
compared with 1,435,000 tons in 1948 and 
1,661,300 tons in 1938. Unsettled conditions, 
together with low prices paid to farmers for 
their grains, have slowed down the recovery 
of production. 

The Ministry of Supply estimated stocks of 
wheat and flour at 65,718 metric tons, wheat 
equivalent, as of March 1, 1950. 

During the 7 months ended January 31, 
1950, Greece imported 201,564 metric tons of 
wheat and flour, wheat equivalent. Arrivals 
during February and March were expected 
to amount to 83,600 tons. Requirements for 
the period April 1 through June 30 were esti- 
mated by ECA to be 261,984 metric tons. 


Veats and Products 


ARGENTINA’S MUTTON AND LAMB EXPORTS 


The export of refrigerated mutton and 
lamb including offal from Argentina in 1949 
totaled 64.427 metric tons, a 5-percent de- 
crease from the 67,891 tons shipped in 1948. 
British receipts under the Anglo-Argentine 
agreement also declined somewhat, totaling 
54,089 tons of mutton and lamb and 1,522 
tons of sheep offal. Shipments to other des- 
tinations during 1949 were slightly higher 
than in 1948. Peru, Greece, and Germany 
were fairly large buyers, taking 3,006, 1,632, 
and 1,582 tons respectively. 

The British Food Mission anticipated that 
the March, April, and May slaughter in Pata- 
gonia would yield about 15,000 tons of meat 
for export to the United Kingdom. In the 
extremely southern areas of Argentina the 
condition of the lambs is especially good this 
year. 

Shipments of canned mutton were greatly 
reduced in 1949, amounting to only 1,742 
tons (gross) compared with the total exporta- 
tion of 4,195 tons in 1948. 


Poultry and Products 


BvuILDING Up POULTRY AND EGG SUPPLIES, 
GAMBIA 


The Gambia Poultry Corporation, a project 
of the Colonial Development Corporation, 
Gambia, British West Africa, has been func- 
tioning for about a year. -Its objective is to 
build up supplies of poultry and eggs and 
eventually to export them. 

The scheme appears to be progressing well. 
However, one serious difficulty which has 
puzzled the experts is the low productivity of 
the hens. An annual target of 240 eggs per 
hen has been set up, and although no figures 
are available on actual output, it is low. 

Small token shipments of capons, chickens, 
and eggs which were sent to the United 
Kingdom were reported to be of standard size 
and good quality. The corporation hopes to 
begin regular shipments of eggs to England 
by the last quarter of 1950, but officials have 
intimated that this date may be premature. 


Sugars and Products 


SUGAR PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Production of sugar for the 1949-50 season 
ended January 31, 1950, is indicated to be 


April 17, 1950 


55,164 metric tons, according to the Domini- 
can Sugar Institute, or about 7 percent less 
than the 59,537 tons produced from the 1948— 
49 crop as of January 31, 1949. All except 
1,622 metric tons was produced from new- 
crop cane, grinding of which started on Janu- 
ary 2, 1950. The difference between the 2 
years is accounted for principally by a later 
start during the current crop year in grind- 
ing operations at some of the mills. 

Sugar exports during the first 5 months of 
the 1949-50 crop year (September 1, 1949, to 
January 31, 1950) amounted to only 39,266 
metric tons, as compared with 95,680 tons 
during the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding crop year. Domestic consumption of 
13,693 metric tons was also slightly less than 
the consumption of 14,113 tons during the 
first 5 months of the 1948-49 crop year. 

The Dominican Association of Sugar Pro- 
ducers has forecast the 1949-50 sugar produc- 
tion at 480,938 short tons, 9 percent less 
than the large 1948-49 production of 525,865 
short tons. The current contract with the 
British Food Ministry calls for the delivery 
by the association of 400,000 long tons, 
virtually the entire exportable portion of the 
crop, at various prices to be set by mutual 
agreement of the two parties. 

Up to February 21, 1950, prices had been 
set on 250,000 long tons at the following 
quotations: 150,000 long tons at 4 cents per 
pound f. o. b. Dominican ports; 50,000 long 
tons at 4.25 cents; 25,000 long tons at 4.50 
cents; and 25,000 long tons at 4.70 cents. 
Prices had not been agreed on the last 150,000 
long tons covered by the contract. 


SuGAR CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, 
URUGUAY 


Sugar consumption in Uruguay has shown 
a steady increase in recent years. Per capita 
consumption is calculated at 58 pounds an- 
nually. About 80 percent of the sugar is 
consumed directly in beverages and in home- 
made sweets and fruits. Industrial con- 
sumption is calculated at 20 percent, mainly 
for pastry, canned fruits, and soft drinks. 

Imports of sugar on a refined basis totaled 
75,625 metric tons in 1949 as compared with 
66,696 tons in 1948. Stocks on hand were 
practically exhausted and seldom exceeded 
a 2 to 3 months’ supply. During 1949 there 
was a temporary shortage because of a delay 
in the procurement by the Bank of the 
Republic, which was trying to buy sugar in 
the sterling area and was unable to fill its 
requirements. 


Furs 


FuR-GARMENT MARKET SITUATION, 
SWITZERLAND 


Fur garments sold throughout Switzerland 
in 1949 numbered 9,000 to 10,000, compared 
with 12,000 to 15,000 in 1948, according to 
estimates of the fur-apparel trade. Whereas 
the volume of fur-garment imports de- 
creased by 23.3 percent, their value decreased 
by as much as 32.7 percent. Domestic prod- 
ucts were still having difficulty in competing 
with imports, however. Imports of fur gar- 
ments from the United States, when com- 
pared with 1948, showed an increase of 17 
percent in volume but a decrease of 8.5 per- 
cent in value in 1949 (approximately 7,000 
kilograms or about 15,400 pounds in 1949). 
With the shipping weight per coat estimated 
at 10 pounds, imports of coats would number 
about 1,500 in 1949. 





The U.S. S. R. exported licorice root to the 
value of $145,071 during the period January 
21 to February 17, 1950. 


General Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF STAINED 
GLass WINDOWS AND MEDALLIONS, 
BELGIUM 


Belgian exports of stained glass amounted 
to $118,400 in 1948, compared with only 
$4,300 in 1938. During the 11 months ended 
November 1949, exports were at an interme- 
diate level, amounting to $69,560. 

In 1949 the bulk of the shipments went to 
the Netherlands and the Belgian Congo, with 
lesser amounts going to Denmark, Italy, 
India, and the United Kingdom. India and 
the United Kingdom were the principal pur- 
chasers in 1948. The bulk of the stained- 
glass intended for churches and private 
residences is made to order, although most 
glass painters carry a stock of medallions. 
There are 30 to 40 master glass painters in 
Belgium. 

An illustrated booklet entitled “Stained 
Glass Work,” published by the Office of For- 
eign Trade (Office du Commerce Extérieur), 
Brussels, in conjunction with the National 
Committee of Handicrafts and Art Industries, 
is available on a loan basis from Consumers 
Merchandise Branch, Commodities Division, 
Office of International Trade, either direct or 
through the field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. 


DEMAND FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
ParTS, BRAZIL 


Starters and 60-cycle ballasts for fluo- 
rescent-lighting fixtures are the only two 
parts for this trade for which a consistent 
demand from the United States remains in 
the Brazilian market, and import licenses 
are obtainable in limited quantities. Other 
items are being manufactured locally, al- 
though some of the component materials, 
such as special grades of wiring and plastics 
for sockets, will continue to be imported from 
the United States. Integral lighting fixtures 
are not included in the list of commodities 
approved for import. 


BRITISH GUIANA HAS VARIETY OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Several small woodworking shops in Brit- 
ish Guiana produce such handicraft items 
as ashtrays, bowls, coaster sets, plaques, 
and trays. The hardwoods used include 
mora, wamara, and purpleheart. Crabwood 
is the favorite wood for furniture, such as 
planters’ chairs (Berbice chairs) and cabi- 
nets. 

Fiber baskets and hats, as well as ham- 
mocks, are made in limited quantities at 
present; two cooperative societies have re- 
cently undertaken production on a larger 
scale. 

Figurines, riding crops, and other small 
articles are made of balata. The iridescent 
wings of the morphos and other tropical 
butterflies are made up into pictures under 
glass, either as trays or for wall ornaments. 

Stuffed alligators are arranged as lamp 
bases. 

Silver filigree ornaments of conventional 
designs are in good quantity. 


DECLARED EXPORTS OF HANDICRAFT FROM 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports from Shanghai, China, 
to the United States during 1949 included 
the following selected items: Cotton lace, 
cotton linen embroideries, cotton rag and 
hooked rugs, valued at approximately $1,500,- 
000; silk embroideries and crochet rings, 
$45,000; china and porcelain wares, stone- 
ware, earthenware, and soapstone ware, 
valued at $260,000; wood manufactures 
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valued at $30,000 (including $20,000 worth of 
furniture); paper paintings, toys, umbrellas, 
and lanterns, valued at $10,000; ivory and 
manufactures, fur dogs, sandal-wood fans 
and shuttlecocks, valued at $10,000; jade- 
ware, valued at $8,000, and rosaries and beads 
valued at slightly under $2,000. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION INCREASES, CANADA 


Production of portland cement in Canada 
has increased further—from 14,127,123 bar- 
rels worth C$28,264,987 in 1948 to 16,128,077 
valued at C$32,863,207 in 1949, reflecting the 
unprecedented postwar activity in industrial 
and residential construction. Imports into 
Canada doubled—from 1,120,671 to 2,527,000 
barrels, whereas exports dropped from 72,- 
999 in 1948 to 19,212 barrels in 1949. 


OUTLCOK FOR PLUMBING AND BATHROOM 
FIXTURES, CANADA 


During 1946 and 1947, the United States 
shipped into Canada plumbing and bathroom 
fixtures valued at C$494,000 and C$2,208,000, 
respectively. These imports fell precipitously 
after the imposition of import controls late 
in 1947. Canadian manufacturers of these 
fixtures have increased their production more 
than 50 percent since 1946. 

There is still a strong demand for plumb- 
ing fixtures, however, and with the present 
home-building program in the Dominion 
and the removal of all controls over imports 
as of April 1, 1950, the market should con- 
tinue good throughout the remainder of 
1950 and well into 1951. 


CONTAINERS FOR AIR TRANSPORTATION, 
FRANCE 


Light-weight aluminum-coated cardboard 
containers, especially suited for air trans- 
portation reportedly are being manufactured 
by a French firm in Bordeaux. 

It is claimed that these containers, which 
are beifig produced in capacities ranging 
from 50 to 200 liters, are collapsible and 
weigh but 30 percent of wooden boxes of the 
same volume. 

The manufacturer has stated that the new 
container has been awarded the first prize 
in a recent French competition to select the 
best container for air transportation. 


INCANDESCENT-LAMP PRODUCTION AND 
PRICES, WESTERN GERMANY 


The German incandescent-lamp industry 
recently reduced prices 10 percent, according 
to the foreign press. An estimated 100,000,- 
000 lamps were produced in 1949. Except for 
a few special types lamps are in free supply. 


NEW PROCESS FOR WELDING GLASS BRICKS, 
HUNGARY 


A new process has been discovered in Hun- 
gary for eliminating humidity seeping inside 
the hollow parts of glass bricks, states the 
Hungarian press. 

The Hungarian Glass Industry Center ex- 
pects to manufacture 300,000 glass bricks 
during 1950. The Hungarian-made_ glass 
brick is composed of two pieces of hollow 
glass bricks, each half of the size of a regular 
brick, “‘welded’’ together with a specially 
made material of glass glue. In the past 
this process, due to humidity seeping inside 
the hollow part of the bricks, resulted in 
“blinding” (glass assuming a milky color). 
This problem has been solved with a new 
process by which the two pieces of half 
bricks are melted together by heat. 

The new Hungarian glass brick is com- 
pletely sound-proof and serves as insulator 
against cold, its production is inexpensive, 
and its quality is superior to imports, states 
the press. 
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CEMENT PRODUCTION INCREASES, INDIA 


Production of cement in India in 1949 is 
estimated at about 2,000,000 tons against 
1,550,000 tons in 1948. The improvement 
is attributed partly to establishment of three 
new factories with a total capacity of 250,000 
tons annually and partly to the marked im- 
provement in the transport situation since 
July. Installed capacity is 2,800,000 tons. 


BUILDING MATERIALS STANDARDS 
PUBLISHED, IRELAND 


The Irish Ministry for Industry and Com- 
merce has published Standard Specification 
Orders under the Industrial Research and 
Standards Act, 1946. Among those issued 
are Standards for Portland Cement, Hydrated 
Lime for Building Purposes, and Solid Con- 
crete Building Blocks made with Natural 
Aggregate. 

A copy of each can be obtained on a loan 
basis from the Consumers Merchandise 
Branch, Office of International Trade, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


GASOLINE CANS, KENYA 


Nearly 20,000 four-gallon tin cans, used for 
carrying gasoline and illuminating kerosene 
by coastal steamer and rail, are produced 
daily by two large factories in Mombasa, 
Kenya. 

The foreign press, in commenting on the 
importance of these containers to local trade, 
stated that the larger of the two factories is 
the very foundation of the extensive trade 
in petrol and oil up and down the East African 
ccast, in freighters not primarily designed for 
carrying such cargoes, and that it is the one 
thing that makes the successful supply of 
petrol, oil, and lubricants to many out-of!- 
the-way places possible. 


INCREASING CONSTRUCTION OF ALUMINUM 
BUILDINGS (WALES), U. K. 


The Bristol Aeroplane Co. (Housing) Ltd., 
Oldmixon, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset- 
shire, has received a repeat £260,000 ($728,000 
at £1—$2.80) order from the Government of 
Victoria, Australia, for an additional 100 
aluminum school buildings, states the for- 
eign press 

The company already was producing 100 
school buildings for Australia, and the new 
order means that prefabricated school] build- 
ings valued at more than £520,000 ($1,456,000) 
are being manufactured at the Weston fac- 
tory for the Government of Victoria 

B. A. C. (Housing), Ltd., also are negotiat- 
ing in other oversea markets, including 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, South 
Africa, and Argentina. Prospects of this type 
of construction for schools, hospitals, and 
other purposes are thought by the company’s 
agents to be very good indeed 


BRITISH CUTLERY ASSEMBLED IN 
UNITED STATES 


Increased exports of unassembled carving 
sets from the United Kingdom to the United 
States have been given considerable publicity 
in the British trade press. Because of tariff 
differences between finished and unfinished 
goods, assembly of a certain carving set 
in the United States is said to have resulted 
in a retail price reduction from $16 to $8.95 

Information obtained from United States 
importers indicates that this development 
has not been startling, but is a practice of 
long standing. Imports from the United 
Kingdom of handleless cutlery (table, 
kitchen, butchers’ items) increased from a 
value of $29,858 in 1948 to $61,258 in 1949. 
Total imports from all countries were $68,086 
in 1949 compared with $48,744 in 1948. 





MARKET FOR REFRIGERATORS, PANAMA 


Because of the tropical climate, an exten. 
sive market exists in Panama for electric, gas, 
and kerosene refrigerators. These types of 
refrigerators are not produced in Panama. 

The United States is the principal source, 
However, future competition is expected from 
European suppliers, especially of Swedish 
absorption-type refrigerators. It is reporteg 
that European refrigerators are quoted 10 to 
15 percent below comparable models of 
United States manufacture. European com. 
petition is currently limited to refrigeratogs 
under 6-cubic-foot capacity. 

Approximately 13,000 refrigerators are in 
use, of which 1,500 are gas- or kerosene. 
operated. 

About 85 percent of the retrigerators im. 
ported are marketed in Panama City and 19 
percent in Colon. 


PAPER-BAG REQUIREMENTS, VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan cement industry is now 
using an estimated 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 
paper bags per year, and requirements are 
expected to increase with continuing expan- 
sion of the industry. The cement bags gen- 
erally used have a capacity of 42', kilograms 
and are imported principally from the United 
States and Sweden. 

Although the use of textile bags by sugar 
refineries still predominates, 3-ply paper bags 
of 10-kilogram capacity are being used to a 

reat extent. One paper bag importer asserts 
that the market for sugar bags is about 2,000,- 
000 per year, all of which are imported prin. 
cipally from Sweden, where prices are reported 
to be lower than those of the United States. 

Plans are under way for constructing a new 
plant near Caracas to make paper bags for 
cement, sugar, feeds, and fertilizers. It is 
said that the proposed plant will be able to 
make encugh cement bags to meet or ex- 
ceed the country’s requirements 


lron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Hampered by coal and iron-ore shortages, 
as a result of protracted strikes from March 
to August in both industries, and by con- 
tinued labor shortages, production in the 
Australian iron and steel industry in 1949 
totaled only 1,022,000 long tons of pig iron 
and ferro-alloys and 1,123,000 long tons of 
steel ingots and castings. Except for 1946 
(see accompanying table), these were the 
lowest levels since the late thirties 


tustralian Tron and Steel Production 


I ' 


1437 40 O00 1. 075, 000 
1045 1. 122. 000 1, 346, 000 
1046) 408, O00 1, 051, 000 
1947 1, 146,000 1, 287, 000 
104s 1, 154, 000 1, 216, 000 
1444 1, 022. 000 1, 125, 000 


However, despite the considerable improve- 
ment that has taken place since September, 
production is still under the level of local 
requirements, and shortages of steel in the 
Australian market continue. This is partic- 
ularly unfortunate in the case of Australia 
where there are extensive resources of iron 
ore and coal available to a well-organized 
steel industry. Under conditions of normal 
competition Australian domestic steel prod- 
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ucts are of good quality and are sold at prices 
that are often cheaper than those for im- 

rted equivalents. Even so, the capacity 
and facilities of the local industry continue 
to be inadequate to the total demand so that 
heavy dependence must still be put on 


imports. 


ITALIAN STEEL PRODUCTION Down In 1949 
DESPITE FIRM DEMAND 


Production of steel and pig iron in Italy 
declined slightly in 1949 despite an increased 
demand for these products in the areas of 
mechanical and construction industries. 

The output of steel ingots and castings 
totaled 2,020,000 metric tons, 5 percent less 
than 1948 production of 2,125,000 tons, and 
pig iron and ferro-alloy production declined 
more sharply, amounting to 439,000 tons in 
1949 as compared with 526,000 tons in 1948 
see accompanying table). Practically the 
entire decline in iron and steel production 
could be attributed to the serious power 
shortage in Italy during the past year. 
Plagued by drought conditions and increased 
demands, the Italian electric-power industry 
for 1949 could not supply the Italian steel 
industry with its full needs for electric- 
furnace operations producing pig iron, ferro- 
alloys and steel. Thus, the decline in pro- 
duction occurred entirely in electric-furnace 
operations, and, despite a 6 percent increase 
in open-hearth steel production, the over-all 
total was reduced 


Production of Tron and Steel in Italy, 1988 
and 1945 to 1949 


In metric tons 


, Pig iron and Steel ingots 

Yea ferro-alloys ind castings 
1438 Ys, 000 2, 306, 000 
1945 75, 600 306, O00 
1046 205, O00 1, 153, 000 
1947 86, O00 1, 701, 000 
1048 526, 000 2, 125, 000 
1u44 454, 000 2, 020, 000 


Three new open-hearth furnaces increased 
this type of capacity by 56,000 tons during 
1949. This increase, small as it was, is sig- 
nificant of a shift toward the open-hearth 
process, which is the final pattern for the 
Italian industry as planned by the ECA- 
financed Finsider program, embracing the 
Bagnoli, Piombina, and Cornigliano projects 

Despite reduced availabilities of raw mate- 
rials, rolling mills maintained a high level of 
activity, hot-rolled steel output (1,600,000 
tons) surpassing 1948 output by 5 percent, 
and reaching a postwar monthly peak in 
October. This trend is largely a result of 
growing demand in the building-construction 
industry and in several sectors of the me- 
chanical industries The Italian rolling- 
mill development program, realistic and well- 
geared to the needs of the mechanical and 
building industries, has very favorable pros- 
pects. Certain basic technical problems re- 
main in the finished steel sectors, however. 
Italy still depends upon foreign sources for 
thin transformer sheets, tin plate, and large 
sheets for use by the automotive industry, 
all of which must be imported from the 
dollar area. In addition, some locally made 
special steels are not yet up to the standards 
of imported materials 


CHILEAN IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


Production of iron ore in Chile during 1949 
amounted to 3,023,562 short tons, 35,245 tons 
more than the 1948 total of 2,988,317 tons. 
However, 1950 production is expected to be 
reduced to about 2,750,000 tons or less when 
ore boats presently carrying ore between 
Chile and the United States are diverted to 
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Venezuela, where the Bethlehem Co. (oper- 
ator of the Chilean mines) will bring into 
production its iron-ore deposits at the El 
Pao mine. 

The Bethlehem Chile Iron Mines Co. in 
1949 contracted to supply the Compafiia de 
Acero del Pacifico with iron ore at cost for 20 
years. This contract also calls for the exploi- 
tation of Bethlehem’s El Romeral deposits 
near Copiapo and the improvement of port 
facilities at Guayacan Bay. This project in- 
volves an investment of about $9,000,000 and 
will be financed jointly by the Bethlehem 
Co., and the Fomento Corporation of Chile (a 
national development company). 

Considerable progress was made during 
1949 on the integrated steel mill of the Cia. 
de Acero del Pacifico at Huachipato. Pro- 
duction of black “gas” pipe began in mid- 
summer—for the company’s own use as well 
as for sale. The plant’s first sheets were 
rolled in November and some 51 tons were 
delivered to customers in January and Feb- 
ruary 1950. The latter part of 1949 also saw 
substantial quantities of coal, coke, and in- 
gots delivered at the mill’s mechanized 
dock—to make possible greater and more 
diversified production in 1950. Finally, it is 
reported that officials of Cia. de Acero del 
Pacifico negotiated with officials of the Gov- 
ernments of Peru and Ecuador for the sale 
of Chilean semimanufactures in those coun- 
tries. 

A new steel electric conduit mill, Cia. de 
Productos de Acero “COMPAC” S. A., was 
established in Chile during 1949 in conjunc- 
tion with a United States firm. In Decem- 
ber it began to produce one-half-inch and 
three-fourths-inch water pipe. The Chilean 
firm, Julio Stramwasser, working with a Pitts- 
burgh concern, also has imported a tube mill 
and proposes to get into commercial produc- 
tion during 1950. However, the product of 
the latter firm will be of wider diameter and 
noncompetitive with COMPAC's production. 


U. K..’s IRON AND STEEL ExporTs AT REcORD 
LEVEL 


Iron and steel exports from the United 
Kingdom reached an all-time high in Janu- 
ary 1950, reports the British Board of Trade. 
January exports, totaling 232,120 long tons, 
were 33,350 tons higher than the 1949 
monthly average and considerably above the 
previous record of 199,397 tons in October 
1949 

Gains in January exports as compared with 
1949 monthly averages were registered in all 
product categories except hoop and strip. 
Exports of bars and rods were especially 
heavy, totaling 31,686 tons, about 9,800 tons 
more than in any previous month. 


U. Ws Rarports of Tron and Steel 


{Long tons] 


Monthly January 
Product average, 1950 
1949 , 
Pig iron and ferroy-alloys 1, 756 3, 035 
Semis-—-Ingots, billets, ete 250 358 
Bars and rods 18, 540 31, 686 
Structural shapes 12, 410 13, 407 
Hoop and strip 4,673 4, 507 
Plates and sheets 30, 689 35, 369 
Galvanized sheets 7, 768 11, 243 
Tin and terneplate 16, 534 18, 224 
Pipes and tubes 41, 369 44, 569 
Railway material 16, 852 16, 968 
Wire and wire products 10, 659 13, 022 
Other iron and steel products 37, 270 39, 642 
Total 198, 770 232, 120 
SWEDISH INDUSTRY 

Swedish iron-ore exports during 1949 


reached a postwar peak of 12,784,000 metric 
tons as compared with 11,518,000 tons in 


1948, according to recent figures released by 
the Swedish Ironmasters Association. Ex- 
ports of iron and steel-mill products were 
the largest since 1943, totaling 155,900 tons 
compared with 130,000 tons in 1948. 

Sweden also produced more pig iron in 
1949 than in any previous year since 1944, 
output totaling 801,000 tons as against 766,- 
500 tons in the preceding year. The produc- 
tion of steel ingots and castings reached an 
all-time peak of 1,366,400 tons, compared 
with 1,256,900 tons in 1948, and the output 
of finished steel (rolled and forged) and 
semifinished steel for sale (not for mills’ 
own use) increased from 856,000 tons in 
1948 to 946,400 tons in 1949, the highest 
production ever recorded. 

The estimated domestic consumption of 
finished steel in 1949 was 1,524,200 tons, as 
compared with the 1939-49 average of 1,111,- 
000 tons, an average of 786,000 tons in 1930- 
59, and 390,000 tons in 1913. 

The steel industry is still well booked with 
orders, although their number has declined 
during the past year. 


Leather and 
Products 


OUTLETS FOR ARGENTINE QUEBRACHO 
EXTRACT 


Because of price readjustments, renewed 
interest by United States importers of que- 
bracho extract from Argentina was notice- 
able during the last quarter of 1949 when 
12,082 metric tons was exported from Argen- 
tina to this country, compared with 4,902, 
6,819, and 4,727 tons in the first three quar- 
ters of 1949. This improvement apparently 
was the result of the final authorization by 
the Argentine Government in October 1949 
of new prices of US$160 for insoluble (hot- 
water soluble) and US$170 for soluble (cold- 
water soluble) quebracho extract, and the 
introduction of a new exchange rate of 572.86 
Argentine pesos per US$100 to quebracho 
exporters. 

According to unofficial trade data, 1949 
shipments of quebracho from Argentina 
totaled 98,716 metric tons (Argentine ex- 
tract only) as compared with 137,446 tons 
in 1948 and 219,378 tons in 1947. Aside from 
the United States purchases which declined 
to 23,530 metric tons from the 60,124 tons 
in 1948, other important outlets were the 
Netherlands, France, Western Germany, and 
Chile. The United Kingdom, formerly a 
major buyer, purchased only 2,204 tons 
during 1949. 

Although no production data are avail- 
able for 1949, trade sources estimate that 
output did not equal the 188,517 tons pro- 
duced in 1948. All factories resumed opera- 
tions after the March 1949 shut-down, on 
Government order; however, some of the 
smaller producers later were forced to sus- 
pend activities, leaving only two large and 
several small plants in operation at the end 
of the year. 

Estimates of domestic consumption of que- 
bracho for 1949 were 17,449 tons compared 
with 22,545 tons in 1948. The decrease was 
attributed largely to reduced production of 
tanned leather. 


OUTPUT OF BLACK-WATTLE EXTRACT, 
BRAZIL 


The total black-wattle-tree stand in Bra- 
zil at the end of 1949 was estimated at 
45,000,000 trees, a decline of about 5,000,009 
from the 1948 estimate. The decline was 
caused by large-scale cutting of existing 
stands and fewer new plantings. Decreased 








planting was due to the high cost of land in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul (the center 
of the wattle industry), experimental plant- 
ings in other areas not proving successful, 
and the State’s refusal to finance new plant- 
ings. This situation has caused concern 
among Brazilian tanners, as black wattle is 
important in Brazil’s leather industry. 

Despite reduced planting in 1949, stripping 
of wattle trees for bark and extracts in- 
creased. Two new extraction factories were 
established during the latter part of the year. 
In the past, extract in liquid form accounted 
for 60 percent of the total produced. How- 
ever, because of the more convenient han- 
dling and less-expensive packaging of the 
solid extract, it is believed that 1950 pro- 
duction of the expected 7,000 metric tons 
will be about 60 percent solid and 40 percent 
liquid. 


Boot AND SHOE INDUSTRY AND TRADE, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of shoes by 85 operating fac- 
tories in the Union of South Africa in 1949 
was estimated at 11,890,000 pairs of leather 
boots and shoes and 1,700,000 pairs of slip- 
pers (vulcanized) having rubber soles with 
fabric or leather uppers. This output was 
slightly higher than the 1946 production of 
13,000,000 pairs. 

Prior to 1948 the Union of South Africa im- 
ported about 5 percent of its requirements 
for shoes. During 1949 imports of shoes 
were prohibited; however 5,000 pairs were 
received from the United States which were 
on order before the prohibition became ef- 
fective. 

Although the Union is not regarded as a 
large exporter of shoes, it is estimated that 
between 5 and 7 percent of its annual pro- 
duction is exported. The main markets are 
the United Kingdom, Malta, Singapore, 
Kenya, Belgian Congo, and Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia. 

The outlook for the boot and shoe industry 
is not encouraging because of import and 
export controls. If these are relaxed to some 
degree, so that the industry can acquire the 
necessary materials, it is believed that the 
1950 production will exceed that of 1949. 


Livestock 


FOREIGN TRADE IN CATTLE, NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua has exported cattle on the hoof 
for many years, particularly to the neighbor- 
ing Republics of Honduras and Costa Rica. 
These exports were on a relatively small 
scale, however, and it was not until 1948 that 
the value of cattle exports amounted to as 
much as one percent of the country’s total 
exports. 

Exports rose from the 1942-46 average of 
about 3,000 head per year to 17,315 head 
in 1947 and 21,074 in 1948. During 1949, a 
total of 19,518 head of cattle, valued at 
$1,202,059, were exported, 5,174 head to 
Panama and 14,344 to Peru. 

Although there has been a gradual in- 
crease in prices for all cattle in the domestic 
market, the relatively heavy exportation has 
not caused any apparent decrease in total 
cattle population nor in the number of 
marketable steers. At present only steers 
weighing 380 kilograms (838 pounds) or more 
may be exported. In a country where grass- 
fed steers are the rule, these weights are not 
common and exportable steers, therefore, 
command premium prices. 

The relatively large and sudden increase 
in the number of cattle moving to foreign 
markets has served to focus attention that 
this industry in Nicaragua offers a promising 
field for expansion. 
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Lumber and 
Products 


PLywoop Imports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom imported 209,700 
cubic meters of plywood with a c. i. f. value 
of £9,985,000 in 1949, compared with 175,100 
cubic meters with ac. i. f. value of £7,917,000 
in 1948 and 307,600 cubic meters with ac. i. f. 
value of £3,375,000 in 1938, states the foreign 
press. The average c. i. f. unit value in 1949 
was £47 12s. 3d. This is not a significant 
change from the unit value in 1948, but rep- 
resents an increase of 337 percent in the unit 
value of £10 18s. 1d. in 1938. 


EXPORTS OF RAILWay TIES, U. S. 


United States railway tie exports in 1949 
totaled 91,586,000 board feet, comprised of 
56,700,000 feet of untreated ties and 34,886,- 
000 feet of creosoted and other treated ties. 
The shipments of untreated ties were 25 per- 
cent less than in 1948, but there was a sub- 
stantial 45 percent increase in exports of 
treated ties. 

The 1949 exports went to 27 countries and, 
as in the preceding 2 years, shipments to ERP 
countries again accounted for the major por- 
tion, this time for approximately two-thirds 
of the total volume. 

Leading markets for untreated ties were, 
in order of rank, Belgium, the United King- 
dom, Austria, Greece, France, and Switzer- 
land. 

The principal outlets for treated ties were 
Saudi Arabia, Guatemala, Union of South 
Africa, Greece, Canada, Cuba, and Venezuela. 


Machinery. 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


RENOVATION OF WATER PLANT, B. W. I. 


A considerable amount of machinery and 
equipment will be required to implement a 
$23,724,000 proposed plan to renovate the 
water supply of Trinidad and Tobago, British 
West Indies. 

The project calls for equipment for a treat- 
ment plant, a new pumping station, and 
drilling wells, in addition to installation of 
new mains and renovation of existing mains. 

The proposed work is to be done in two 
5-year stages, the first costing BWI$14,724,- 
000 and the second BWI$9,000,000 (BWI$1 
US$0.8443. ) 

Under the plan which has been presented 
to the Legislative Council of the Colony the 
Government proposes to meet necessary costs 
from public funds, such as loan, revenue, or 
surplus balances. The work will begin as 
soon as the legislature has agreed on the 
order of priority and has voted funds for 
each project. 


IMPORTS, CANADA 


Average monthly imports of machinery 
(except agricultural) into Canada during the 
first 9 months of 1949 were valued at C$20,- 
266,000. This compares with a monthly aver- 
age of C$18,000,000 in 1948 and C$17,000,000 
in 1947. This increase in imports of ma- 
chinery was made despite operations of the 
Emergency Exchange Conservation Act. 

Domestic production of machinery also is 
believed to have been at a record rate during 





1949. During 1947, the last year for Which 
official complete data are available, output 
of the machinery industry (which includes 
sewing machines, household machinery, ang 
office equipment) was valued at C$276.,. 
000,000, an increase of 48 percent over the 
previous year. 


PURCHHASE CONSIDERED FOR RAYON Pant 
CHILE 


The purchase of machinery and equipment 
for a rayon plant in San Juan de Llolleo, 
Chile, is reported to be under consideration. 
For this purpose, authorization to contract 
for a loan of $1,200,000 from the Export. 
Import Bank was given to the Fomento de lg 
Producci6n by a decree of January 4, 1950, 


DEVELOPMENTS, ECUADOR 


Of an Export-Import Bank loan of $7,000. 
000 to Ecuador for earthquake reconstruc. 
tion a total of $1,500,000, has been authorize 
for machinery and technical services to clear 
up the devastated area and to repair and 
maintain the highways, according to an an. 
nouncement made in Quito the latter part of 
December. 

Additional equipment also will be needed 
for use on the Quevedo-Manta Highway, for 
which the Export-Import Bank has approved 
a loan of $3,200,000 


PLANS FOR HUNGARY'S TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


An expenditure of 1,051 million forints (1 
forint = US$0.085) is reported to be planned 
for expansion and modernization of Hun- 
gary’s textile industry under the Five-Year 
Plan. The plan includes construction of new 
spinning and weaving plants, a combed-yarn 
factory, and rayon- and hemp-spinning fac- 
tories. 

Additions of new textile machinery were 
limited during the Three-Year Plan, ended 
in 1949, and the remaining prewar machin- 
ery was worn out or obselete, requiring loss 
of time in repairs and maintenance 

The textile production goal has been set 
at $790,000,000 by 1954 


U. K. OrpERS LOW-PRESSURE VALVES FROM 
ITALY 


Shipment of nearly 4,000 low-pressure 
valves will be made from Italy to the United 
Kingdom in accordance with a recent con- 
tract made by the British Electric Authority 
with three Italian firms. The valves, includ- 
ing the largest sizes, are required for British 
power stations 

The British Electric Authority announced 
that the orders were placed outside of the 
United Kingdom because domestic manufac- 
turers held considerable backlogs of orders 
and could not make prompt deliveries. The 
Italian firms are expected to meet the re- 
quired schedule of delivery 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


Cop-LiverR OIL PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTS, 
NEWFOUNDLAND, CANADA 


Estimated production of refined cod-liver 
oil in Newfoundland, Canada, in recent years 
was as follows (in imperial gallons): 1949, 
370,000; 1948, 225,000; 1947, 350,000; and 1946, 
421,000 (1 imperial gallon=1.20094 U. §. 
gallons.) 

Exports of medicinal cod-liver oil in 1949 
amounted to 135,690 imperial gallons, valued 
at $343,259, compared with 185,799 gallons, 
with a value of $428,202 (Canadian currency) 
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in 1948 (first 11 months, only, for each year). 
Italy, the United States, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia were the principal markets, in the order 
named, the United States receiving about 20 
percent of the total in 1949. In the 1948 
period, the United States took about 75 
percent. 

Estimated stocks of refined cod-liver oil in 
Newfoundland, as of December 31, 1949 were 
140,000 imperial gallons. The price of medic- 
inal cod-liver oil per imperial gallon was 
recently quoted at $1.38 (Canadian currency), 
c. i. f. United States ports, whereas that of 
crude cod-liver oil was $0.70. C$09090 
US$1.C0.) 


ExpoRTS OF MENTHOL CRYSTALS, TIENTSIN, 
CHINA 


Exports of menthol crystals from Tientsin, 
China, during 1949 amounted to 43,954 quin- 
tals, or 3.57 percent of out-shipments of all 
products. (1 quintal= 220.46 pounds.) 


EXPORTS OF CRUDE DRUGS, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of crude drugs from 
Shanghai, China, to the United States in 1949 
included the following items: Tea waste, 
18,000 pounds, valued at $1,040; rhubarb, 
15,600 pounds, $6,113; menthol, 84,200 pounds, 
$667,587; and “Chinese” medicines, 2,990 
pounds, $1,793. 


Cop-LIverR OIL ExportTs, ICELAND 


Iceland's exports of cod-liver oil in 1949, as 
compared with 1948, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Exports of Cod-Liver Oil from Iceland, 1948 
and 1949 





{Volume in kilograms; value in crowns '] 
1048 1949 
Destination 
Volume Value Volume Value 

Australia 6, 176 20, 488 
Austria 29, 722 92, 773 
Belgium 16, 942 63, 827 62, 494 166, 599 
Bulgaria 90, 131 393, 780 
Canada 19, 000 70, 247 
Cuba 17, 370 64,756 10, 610 +4, 932 
Denmark 574,691 1,778,410 265, 337 853, 722 
Egypt 91.037 65, 048 
Finland 148, 163 52, 421 11, 360 359, O7 
France 208, 924 1, 246, 281 
Faroe Islands 1, 544 7, 511 772 3,011 
Greece 49, OST 221, 632 58, 017 181, 092 
Netherlands 004, 528 3, G48, 438 
It ily 140, S66 622, 853 10, 036 31, 326 
Yugoslavia 10, 036 31, 326 
China 92, 254 307, 136 
Lebanon 80, 095 250, 006 
Norway 200, 349 747,025 = 173,005 445, 240 
Palestine 231,000, 1,224,290) 113, 673 546,474 
Peru 2, 702 10, 434 
Poland 211, 335 909,294 110,725 356, 629 
Rumania 
Switzerland 
Sweden 
1.8.8.R 
Czechoslovakia 149, 974 570, 741 
Trieste 25, 476 79, 520 
Hungary 
Germany 2,102,110 6, 728, 030 
United States 2,441,002 7,865, 777 

Total 8, 035, 392 33, 666, 356 5, 805, 183 18, 743, 802 


'] kilogram =2.2046 pounds; 1 crown=U, S. $0.15411 
until September 19, 1949, and U. 8. $0.1070 since that date. 

SOURCE: OFFICIAL ICELANDIC STATISTICS 

Although Iceland's exports of cod-liver oil 
to the United States in 1949 were drastically 
reduced, exporters are determined to remain 
in the United States market and compete 
with other foreign countries. 


FIsSH-LIVER O1ILs, CANADA 


Imports of cod-liver oil into Canada in 1949 
totaled 30,084 gallons, valued at $72,884. The 
sources were as follows: United Kingdom, 
6,165 gallons, valued at $9,300; Newfound- 
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land, 2,465 gallons, $6,023; Norway, 14,740 
gallons, $34,832; and the United States, 6,714 
gallons, $22,729. 

Concentrated fish-oil imports in 1949 had a 
value of $236,859. These came entirely from 
the United States. Imports of fish oil for 
fortifying were valued at $22,965, and origi- 
nated in the United States $6,515; and the 
United Kingdom, $16,450. (C$1 about 
US$0.90.) 


WHALE-LIVER OIL Exports, ICELAND 


Iceland’s exports of whale-liver oil in 1949 
amounted to 13,908 kilograms, valued at 
38,086 crowns. Denmark was the sole des- 
tination. (1 crown=—US$0.1447.) 


CINCHONA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
INDONESIA 


Of 64 cinchona estates in Indonesia, 51 were 
in production as of October 1949. The 
planted area amounted to 10,326 hectares 
(25,505 acres). Production of dry cinchona 
bark in the first 10 months of 1949 totaled 
5,662,163 kilograms, compared with 5,777,804 
kilograms in the corresponding period of 
1948. From an aggregate of 404,651 kilograms 
in January 1949, production rose to 825,724 
kilograms in August, but since that month 
it has declined sharply. 

To protect cinchona and quinine interests 
in Indonesia and the Netherlands from an 
estimated 50 percent decline in the postwar 
demand for quinine, the Indonesian Govern- 
ment, toward the end of 1948, instituted 
a plan to curtail output of cinchona to pre- 
vent the accumulation of unwieldy stocks 
and price dislocation. Some _ cinchona- 
estate owners turned part of their acreage 
over to tea growing during 1949; others are 
expecting to make this change during 1950. 
On estates still devoted to cinchona produc- 
tion, special efforts are being made to in- 
crease the quinine content of the bark. 

Although cinchona exports in 1949 were 
about 50 percent less than in 1948, the total 
value of 1949 exports dropped by only about 
17 percent. During the first 10 months of 
1949, such exports totaled 1,943 metric tons, 
valued at 5,040,385 guilders, compared with 
3,684 tons, valued at 6,043,844 guilders in the 
like period of 1948 (1 guilder=$0.38 until 
September 20, 1949, after which 1 guilder= 
$0.26). 

Of 1949 cinchona exports, the Netherlands 
took 1,369 metric tons; the United Kingdom, 
529 tons; France, 34 tons; and Italy, 7 tons. 

Exports of quinine in the first 10 months of 
1949 amounted to 48 metric tons, valued at 
884,768 guilders, compared with 44 tons, 
valued at 1,029,884 guilders, in the like period 
of 1948. 


AGAR-AGAR PRODUCTION, KOREA 


Annual production of agar agar in south- 
ern Korea is estimated at 500,000 pounds, all 
of which is available for export. Recent re- 
ports stated that stocks on hand were 200,000 
pounds, and the price was $0.85 per pound, 
f. o. b., Korea. 


VETERINARY REMEDIES, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The income of the Government Veterinary 
Service, Union of South Africa, from the sale 
of animal vaccines and other veterinary rem- 
edies from July 1, 1947, through June 30, 
1948, was £122,805, and from July 1, 1948, 
through June 30, 1949, £142,347. Production 
costs of each product are being determined, 
and prices will be revised when these figures 
become available. 

The following data show the number of 
doses (except where otherwise designated) of 
biologicals and other products issued by the 
Onderstepoort Laboratory and Allerton Lab- 


oratory during the fiscal year 1947-48 and 
1948-49: 


Veterinary Products Issued by 
Laboratories 














Product 1947-48 1948-49 
Blackleg vaccine. .............-- 934, 535 1, 050, 725 
Bluetongue vaccine... ..__.._- 2, 575, 042 2, 590, 706 
Anthrax vaccine. -..............- 5, 438,000 | 6, 829, 820 
Paratyphoid vaccine-_-....-._-- 259. 246 268, 404 
POW! CPOE on one e connec ones 583. 900 749, 225 
Horse-sickness vaccine... -_._--- 122, 702 119, 657 
Contagious abortion vaccine-. - - 74, 092 116, 692 
Gall-sickness vaccine__.......-.- 197, 526 225, 972 
Fowl] pox vaccine. .............- 1, 659, 050 2, 076, 300 
Bloedpens vaccine. -.....-.-.-.-- 194, 915 177, 800 
Lamziekte vaccine -..........-- 492, 010 730, 710 
Enterotoxemia vaccine-........-|-....---- 34, 980 
Malignant edema vaccine. -._--- Seeds aa gi 11, 550 
fy, a a et a F 35, 982 33, 302 
Mallein-__- Se : 635 795 
Nodular worm remedy -- ---- _..|13, 426, 100 | 12, 020. 700 
Heartwater blood._ ___.____-- | 55% 2, 862 
Uleron.- Super 1, 160 7, 930 
DOE ie ae uhadivines 1 2,382 
pi i ener gee | 1 24, 053 
Carbon tetrachloride _-___- } 1 403.7 





1 Imperial gallons. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE VACCINATIONS 
CONTINUE, MEXICO 


The Joint Commission for the Eradication 
of Foot-and-Mouth Disease for the Eighth 
District, with headquarters in Veracruz, Mex- 
ico, reported that 318,191 animals were vac- 
cinated during January 1950. Of this num- 
ber, 199,300 received their third vaccination 
and 117,873 received their fourth, whereas 
1,018 animals received either their first (new- 
born) or second (strays) vaccination during 
the month. The fourth-round vaccination 
for all animals is expected to be finished by 
June 15, 1950. 


Motion Pictures 
and kquipment 


UNITED STATES FILMS POPULAR IN 
AUSTRIA 


The number of United States films shown 
in Austria in 1949 increased to 150 features 
and 55 short films compared with 59 features 
and no short films reported in 1948. During 
the period 1927-1937, a yearly average of 157 
United States films were exhibited; 1949 
figures indicate a return to the prewar pat- 
tern. Half the features shown in 1949 were 
United States pictures, whereas the nearest 
competitor, Austrian and German films to- 
gether, accounted for about 20 percent. Of 
the 301 feature films shown in Austrian thea- 
ters in 1949, the United States accounted for 
150, the United Kingdom 34, Germany 40, 
Austria 25, the USSR 21, France 19, and 
the remainder came from Switzerland, 
Sweden, Poland, Italy, and Mexico. 


MOTION PICTURES IN CEYLON 


About 200 new films were imported into 
Ceylon, during 1949, according to an official 
of a large theater chain. The number from 
each source were: United States, 73; United 
Kingdom, 56; and India, 71. Ceylon has 82 
motion-picture theaters with a total seating 
capacity of 46,078. 

On July 21, 1949, Ceylon censors decided 
not to ban drinking scenes. What happens 
very often is that the film is censored for 
drinking scenes in India (Bombay) and then 
sent to Ceylon without reinserting the de- 
leted portion. It is very strange when 
watching a western film to see the hero step 
up to a bar, pick up a full glass, and then 


a 








without putting it to his lips, to see it sud- 
denly emptied. 

The Ceylon Government Film Unit is now 
in production and on February 1, 1950, a pre- 
view was attended by the leading officials of 
Ceylon. The films depicted matters of local 
interest and gave evidence that they were 
not made by experts, but showed promise of 
improvement. The Government Film Unit 
is lending the first six films to selected thea- 
ters to build up ademand. After these have 
been shown, terms with the various theaters 
will be discussed. There is no production of 
feature films in Ceylon. 


CuBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET DURING 
NOVEMBER 1949 


On November 21, 1949, the British film 
“The Red Shoes”’ was released in the America 
theater in Habana. During the first week 
the picture gross was $16,867. It was held 
over for 3 weeks; total gross receipts for that 
period were $37,041. The Cubans are greatly 
interested in ballet because of their own 
star, Alicia Alonso. 

A United States feature earned the sec- 
ond highest receipts of the month in Ha- 
bana, grossing $34,132 in a 1l-week run at 
five theaters. 

Box-office receipts for November 1949 to- 
taled $239,712 for the 29 films released in 
Habana as compared with the 30 releases 
and receipts of $232,646 during October. 
Seventeen of the releases were from the 
United States; 4 were British; 7, Mexican; 
and 1, Spanish. The United States films 
earned $168,713 or 70.4 percent of the total 
box-office gross; the British films, $39,907 or 
16.6 percent; the Mexican films, $28,052 or 
11.7 percent; and the Spanish film, $3,040 
or 1.3 percent. 


DEVELOPMENTS, LUXEMBOURG 


The contribution of United States films 
to Luxembourg film requirements has 
dropped from 90 percent to 80 percent in 
the past 6 months. The first postwar Ger- 
man films have appeared and together with 
the available Austrian films, have gained 
great popularity because they use the Ger- 
man language and there is no need for 
dubbing and subtitles. 

Two new motion-picture theaters have 
been opened since August 1940. The Rio, 
in the middle of the mining district, has a 
seating capacity of 600, and the Eldorado, 
in Luxembourg City, has 700 seats. Two 
more motion-picture theaters are being built, 
one at Dudelange in the mining district, 
which will be completed sometime in April 
1950, and another at Echternach, which is 
scheduled for completion early in 1951. 
There are now 33 theaters in Luxembourg. 

Socopa Films, a Luxembourg company, was 
established in November 1949 to produce 
cultural films. 


U. S. Pictures PopuLar In New ZEALAND 


New Zealand film censors made no outright 
rejections of United States pictures during 
the fourth quarter of 1949. The main dele- 
tions were scenes of undue violence in gang- 
ster pictures. The President of the New 
Zealand Film Institute recently stated, “As 
the audience becomes more and more passive, 
it requires more and more violent stimulants, 
and the films become increasingly brutal and 
sadistic. This is the most vicious aspect of 
modern films.” 

Of the more than 11,000,000 linear feet of 
motion-picture films imported for exhibition 
in 1948, about 85 percent were United States 
pictures, 14 percent were British, and about 
1 percent were Australian. Theater attend- 
ance is reported to have dropped slightly 
during the last quarter of 1949. Attendance 
was said to be affected by the November gen- 
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eral elections and by the long Christmas holi- 
days, during which time a large section of 
the population was at the beaches and camp- 
ing. 

During the past 4 months a representative 
of the Rank Organization has toured New 
Zealand obtaining material for a 35-mm. 
film on the country. 


MOTION-PICTURE DISTRIBUTION IN PERU 


During 1949 a total of 756 feature films were 
presented for censorship in Peru as com- 
pared with 742 in 1948. The considerable 
drop in the number of United States films 
presented was offset by an increase in Mex- 
ican, Argentine, British, Spanish, and Italian 
pictures. Trade sources attribute the drop 
to greater competition from foreign films in 
second-run houses and to some extent in pro- 
vincial theaters. United States distributors 
are reported to have a rule that films will not 
be rented to theaters under any conditions 
less advantageous than 40 percent of the box- 
office gross. Distributors of Mexican, 
Argentine, Spanish, and other pictures offer 
films at much lower rentals, generally about 
30 percent of the box-office gross or on a 
low, flat, rental basis. These tactics have re- 
sulted in some success in neighborhood 
theaters which formerly constituted an out- 
let for less spectacular and inexpensive 
United States pictures. The sharper com- 
petition also may be due in some degree to an 
increase in the quality of other foreign films. 
Major United States productions continue to 
dominate the first-run theaters, and it is 
believed that total income from United States 
pictures has not declined seriously. 

Total admissions collected by motion-pic- 
ture theaters in the Lima-Callao area in 1949 
amounted to approximately 39,000,000 soles, 
compared with 30,400,000 in 1948 and 25,100,- 
000 in 1947. The very favorable apparent 
record for 1949 is tempered somewhat by in- 
flationary trends in Peru, but the business 
of exhibiting motion pictures is considered 
good, judging from the continuing increase 
in the number of theaters. 

The following table gives the number of 
feature films presented for censorship in 
Peru during 1948 and 1949 by country of 
origin: 


Number of Feature Films Presented for 
Censorship in Peru, 1948 and 1949 


f 


Country of origin 104s 1049 


United States 3s) 205 
Mexico 110 142 
Argentina 77 g2 
United Kingdom 53 6 
France 4 1) 
China 9 , 

Spain Is 
Japan 16 19 
Italy Ww a 
U. sS.5 R oe] l 
Chile : : 
Cuba , 0 
Brazil 1 0 


Total 


UNITED STATES FILMS IN NIGERIA 


The Nigerian Government has decided to 
continue as a more or less permanent policy 
the allocation of about $60,000 a year for 
rental of United States feature films. This 
reversal of the Exchange Control Board's 
previous decision was first announced in 
August 1949, and since then 70 new United 
States features have been shown in Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast. The allocation is to 
cover both colonies, as films are sent to the 
Gold Coast after having been exhibited in 
Nigeria. It was the inability of British film 
producers to supply an adequate number of 
films which brought about the reversal. 





About 230 new feature films were shown 
in Nigeria during 1949, of which 105 were 
from the United States. Fifteen of these 
were rented through British firms in the 
United Kingdom and were paid for in ster. 
ling. The trade estimates that in 1950 about 
four new features a week will be shown, or 
a total of about 230, as in 1949. That num. 
ber is believed to be about all that the 95 
Nigerian motion-picture theaters can sup- 
port. It is believed that about 170 will be 
from the United States and the remainder 
from the United Kingdom. 


CHILDREN’S FILM CLUBS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


At the beginning of 1950, the Rank Organi. 
zation had in operation 258 Odeon and 163 
Gaumont British Junior Clubs, with an estj. 
mated membership of 400,000 children be. 
tween the ages of 7 and 15, for which specia} 
children’s showings were held each Saturday 
morning. The motive back of these clubs 
is more benevolent than money-making, but 
it is hoped that sooner or later the clubs wil] 
bear the expense of their operation. Aq. 
mission is generally 6d. (about 6 cents), 
although in some sections 3d. and 4d. is 
charged. The money received for admissions 
goes to the production end of the business 
to assist in making new films. 

Many of the films shown are made espe. 
cially for children by the Rank Organization, 
In the event that an adult film is shown, it 
must be classed by the censors for universal 
showing. It is also screened to eliminate 
unsuitable scenes, such as bodily harm being 
inflicted on an actor, or passionate love 
scenes. The children are greatly interested 
in serial films and in the magazine type of 
films, which is the presentation of the con- 
tents of an instructional book on the screen, 

The members receive badges and member- 
ship cards, which must be shown before they 
enter the theater on each Saturday morning, 
There is no membership fee, and badges and 
cards are free. A personal touch is added to 
the program by each child receiving on his 
birthday a card which gives him free ad- 
mission on the following Saturday, and the 
club members sing “Happy Birthday” to him 
There is usually community singing before 
the film program begins 


Naval Stores. 
Gums. Waxes. 
and Resins 


BEESWAX ExporTs, BRAZIL 


Brazil's exports of beeswax in the first 9 
months of 1949 totaled 226 metric tons, 
valued at $211,650, the Ministry of Finance re- 
ports. The United States purchased 199 tons 
($184,750) 


ROSIN PRODUCTION, GREECE 


Production of crude gum rosin in Greece 
in 1949 totaled 12,170 metric tons. The total 
amount available for processing was 12,770 
tons, including 600 tons carried over from 
1948. Trade sources state that the yield was 
about 8,240 tons of rosin and 2,274 tons of 
turpentine. 


CoPAL-GuM ExporTS, INDONESIA 


Exports of all types of copal gum from 
Indonesia in the period January—November 
1949 totaled 4,075 metric tons, valued at 
2,764,756 guilders (1 guilder = 80.38, predeval- 
uation rate.) The United States took 1,486 
tons or 36.5 percent of total exports. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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GuM EXPporTs, BRAZIL 


Exports of miscellaneous gums from Belém, 
Brazil, to the United States during the fourth 
quarter of 1949 were valued at $111,956, com- 
pared with $47,322 in the same period of 
1948 (revised). 

Shipments of copaiba balsam from Manaus 
to the United States in the fourth quarter 
of 1949 had a value of $4,778, compared with 
$8,530 in the corresponding period of 1948. 

In the periods under review, exports of mis- 
cellaneous gums from Manaus to the United 
States were as follows: 1949, fourth quarter, 
$48,797; 1948, fourth quarter, $27,576. 


SPAIN’S PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF 
TURPENTINE AND ROSIN 


Official figures on production of turpentine 
and rosin in Spain in 1949 are not yet avail- 
able, but trade sources state that output was 
about 5 percent greater than in 1948. Pro- 
duction is estimated at 35,000 metric tons of 
rosin and 10,000 tons of turpentine. 

Spanish turpentine and rosin appear to be 
finding good markets abroad, especially under 
existing trade arrangements. Shipments 
have gone to European countries, principally 
Germany and the United Kingdom, trade 
sources state 


PRODUCTION OF BEESWAX, TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika’s production of beeswax in 
1950 is estimated at 578 long tons, according 
to a forecast of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The yield in 1949 was 469 tons. 


THAILAND'S EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Exports of gum benzoin from Thailand to 
the United States in 1949 were valued at 
US$18,985, compared with $19,591 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

In 1949, Thailand shipped to the United 
States $20,729 worth of gum Karaya. There 
were no shipments to this destination in 1948. 

Thailand's exports of seedlac to the United 
States in January 1950 were valued at $344,- 
710, compared with $355,588 in December 
1949. Exports of shellac dropped sharply in 
value—to $8,741 in January from $73,163 in 
December 


IMPORTS OF GUM TRAGACANTH, U. K. 


Imports of gum tragacanth into the United 
Kingdom in 1949 totaled 15,865 hundred- 
weight, compared with 16,511 hundredweight 
in the preceding year and 23,024 hundred- 
weight in 1947, reports the British press. 
Gum arabic imports were as follows (in hun- 
dredweight): 1949, 201,857; 1948, 156,285; 
and 1947, 204,313. 

Additionally, imports of unspecified gums 
and resins into the United Kingdom in recent 
years were as follows (in hundredweight) : 
1949, 165,643; 1948, 183,391; and 1947, 182,743. 


f ye ‘ | * ~" 
Nonferrous Metals 
DISCOVERY OF NICKEL IN MANITOBA 
PROVINCE, CANADA 


In what is the most recent nickel discovery 
in Manitoba Province, Canada, the Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada is optioning and 
staking claims at Mystery Lake, 35 miles 
north of Thicket Portage in the Cross Lake 
Mining Division. 

This occurrence was diamond drilled some 
20 years ago as a zinc project, but recent pre- 
liminary sampling is reported to have yielded 
an average of 0.90 percent nickel. However, 
as a large part of the base metals lie under 
water or are otherwise obscured, geophysical 
work and diamond drilling must be carried 
out during the winter season. Consequently, 
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the results of this winter’s exploration work 
will not be available for some time. 

In further development work the Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. is carrying on widespread 
exploration on claims at Tulane Lake and 
Herb Lake in the Granville Lake Mining Di- 
vision; at Ospwagan Lake in the Cross Lake 
Mining Division; at English Bay in the Rice 
Lake Mining Division; and in the Lac du 
Bonnet Mining Division. 


ZINC-FUMING PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
IN CANADA 


During 1949 emphasis at the Flin Flon mine 
of the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., 
in the Province of Manitoba, Canada, was 
placed on the construction of the new $5,000,- 
000 zinc-fuming plant. Considerable prog- 
ress was made with the project, and it is now 
expected that the plant will be in operation 
by the end of 1950. 

The expansion program also includes ad- 
ditions to the present electrolytic zinc plant. 
Ever since the company has been in opera- 
tion, it has stored zinc-plant residue 
amounting to almost 800,000 tons, running 
about 25 percent zinc with values in gold, 
silver, and copper as well. It is estimated 
that the metals recovered by the new process 
would make it possible, if desired, to reduce 
the tonnage mined and increase the life of 
the mine by 25 percent. 

Production at the Flin Flon mine in 1949 
was little changed from the 1948 figure. To- 
tal Canadian production of recoverable zinc, 
including that of Newfoundland, in 1949 was 
290,691 short tons compared with 234,164 
tons produced in 1948. Refined zinc pro- 
duction during 1949 increased slightly, total- 
ing 206,781 tons compared with 196,575 tons 
in the preceding year. 


FRANCE PLANS DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES 


The critical position of France’s postwar 
minerals, metals, and mining industries 
prompted adoption of specific steps to pre- 
serve its economy. 

France is depending largely on ECA funds 
for emergency procurement of essential 
metals and minerals, and for replacement of 
machinery necessary for maintenance of pro- 
duction at some existing mines and metallur- 
gical plants. With the exception of alum- 
inum and to a lesser extent lead, the bulk 
of France's nonferrous metals and minerals 
must be imported. ECA allocations for such 
imports in 1948-49 totaled $67,000,000, and 
covered the cost of all molybdenum imports 
during that period; 58 percent of copper; 50 
percent of nickel; 23 percent each of zinc and 
lead; and 26 percent of tungsten. 

For the fiscal year 1948-49 it is estimated 
that France spent in total the equivalent of 
$211,000,000 for imports of 125,000 metric tons 
of copper, 112,000 tons of zinc as metal and 
ores, 72,000 tons of lead metal and ores, 
80,000 tons of chrome ore, 11,000 tons of tin 
metal, and various other metals. 

France is extending its efforts to supple- 
ment mineral and metallic-ore needs by in- 
creased exploitation in colonial areas. Alger- 
ian lead output in 1949, for example, in- 
creased by 17 percent over the quarterly 
average of 1948, and zinc-ore production 
doubled during the same period. Plans 
called for increasing the output of Morocco’s 
lead deposits, and consideration is also given 
to increasing asbestos output in Corsica. 

Improving methods in existing mines in- 
clude the introduction of modern mining 
methods to bauxite, which is reasonably 
plentiful in France. 

Long-term mineral projects in both France 
and the colonies call for development of 
Moroccan manganese deposits. Considera- 
tion also is being given to development of 
lead and copper reserves in the area of these 


manganese deposits. In Sentein, France, 
undeveloped zinc-bearing ores are receiving 
full attention. 

ECA funds have been earmarked to finance 
prospecting in the Cameroons, and all other 
French African territories, except French 
North Africa. ECA funds provided for a sur- 
vey of antimony deposits in France and the 
colonies, giving rise to prospects that France 
may become self-sufficient in this com- 
modity. 

Studies are being conducted to ascertain 
the possibilities for conservation of scarce 
minerals and metals by substitution of plas- 
tic for metals, and plentiful and cheaper 
metals for scarce ones. The program is one 
of long duration and is not expected to show 
results for some years. 


INDIA CONSIDERS BUILDING COPPER 
REFINERY 


The possibilities of setting up a copper 
refinery to make India self-sufficient in that 
metal are being investigated by the Govern- 
ment, states a recent press report from 
Bombay. 

India’s copper consumption is expected 
to rise by nearly 100 percent from the present 
annual consumption of 35,000 long tons as 
a result of the Government's decision to set 
up national industries for manufacturing 
radio transmitters, heavy electrical equip- 
ment, and cables. There is only one firm in 
West Bengal engaged in copper-refining work. 

Although details of the prospective cop- 
per refinery are not yet available, the Gov- 
ernment has determined that conditions in 
the country are favorable for erection of such 
a plant. 


Inp1A’s 1950 ALUMINUM TARGET 


The Indian Aluminum Target Committee, 
composed of representatives of the industry, 
has fixed a target of 3,550 tons for the cur- 
rent year. This figure was based on produc- 
tion in 1948 and 1949, amounting to 3,367 
and 3,308 tons, respectively. In setting the 
target, it was mentioned that the principal 
deterring factors in India’s aluminum pro- 
duction included an inadequate supply of 
electric power, the slow movement of petro- 
leum coke through Pakistan, and insufficient 
petrol (gasoline) supplies for transporting 
bauxite. 


BAUXITE PRODUCTION, INDONESIA 


Indonesia’s bauxite output in 1949, 
amounting to 678,138 metric tons, was the 
highest on record. It exceeded the 437,822 
metric tons produced in 1948 by 55 percent 
and the previous peak estimated at 650,000 
tons in 1943, by 4 percent. The remarkable 
progress made by the Indonesian bauxite 
industry during the past 2 years is all the 
more striking when comparisons are made 
with prewar levels of 200,000-250,000 tons 
per year. 

All of the 1949 output was exported; 589,- 
075 tons were assigned to the United States 
and virtually all of the remainder to Japan. 


JAPANESE OUTPUT OF PRIMARY 
ALUMINUM RISES 


The rapid disappearance of Japanese scrap 
aluminum is expected to give rise to in- 
creased consumption of new aluminum in 
the coming months. Aluminum produc- 
tion, using imported bauxite in the absence 
of domestic supplies, started in May 1948 and 
soared to 21,222 metric tons during 1949. 
Annual consumption reached a high point 
of 14,009 tons in 1949. 

The possibility of increased copper prices 
in Japan may be expected to stimulate the 
use of aluminum as a substitute for copper 
and brass, particularly when the public be- 
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comes conscious of the saving in material 
costs. 


SOUTHERN KorEA’s TUNGSTEN PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES TO RISE 


Southern Korea’s increased tungsten out- 
put in 1949 was attributed to operations at 
the Sangdong mine, which accounts for most 
of the country’s production. . Korea’s total 
production in 1949 amounted to 855 metric 
tons (WO, content) compared with 747 tons 
in 1948. 

The ECA mission to Korea recently issued 
a procurement authorization for the ex- 
penditure of $334,000 at Sangdong for re- 
placement of existing recovery facilities 
with modern equipment, which will eventu- 
ally permit an approximate 100 percent 
increase in tungsten output. Since 1941, the 
equivalent of 7,430 metric tons of WO, have 
been obtained from approximately 1,050,000 
tons of crude ore at Sangdong. 


SURINAM BAUXITE Exports DECLINE 
SLIGHTLY IN 1949 


Shipments of bauxite from Surinam in 
1949 were slightly below the level of the 
preceding year. This decline was due pri- 
marily to a work stoppage, of more than a 
month’s duration, at one of the mines. A 
total of 2,126,654 metric tons was exported 
in 1949, compared with 2,154,516 tons in 
1948. The Moengo and Paranam mines of 
the Surinam Bauxite Co. accounted for 81 
percent of the 1949 shipments, while the 
N. V. Billiton Co., the only other producer, 
exported the remainder. 

An increase in the Colony’s bauxite output 
can be expected as a result of the activities 
of the two mining companies. Extensive 
prospecting his been carried out by the 
Surinam Bauxite Co. on one of its properties, 
located some 5 miles north of the Paranam 
mill on the opposite side of the Surinam 
River, and the results were found to be 
satisfactory. In addition, the Moengo mill 
is being repaired and altered to increase its 
capacity. 

The Billiton Co. sent an expedition to con- 
cessions held by them in the Nassau moun- 
tains, near the Marawyne River, where large 
deposits of bauxite are reported. Studies are 
being made on the size of the ore bodies and 
the quality of the ore. The mining of 
bauxite in this district, however, would 
necessitate large expenditures for means of 
transportation because of the distance from 
existing facilities. 

During 1949, the Surinam Government and 
the two mining companies came to an agree- 
ment, under which the Government will re- 
ceive important increases in taxes and other 
payments from this industry. 

Surinam continues to be the most import- 
ant bauxite supplier of the United States 
aluminum industry. In 1949, United States 
imports of bauxite totaled 2,688,164 long 
tons, of which 2,013,187 tons originated in 
Surinam. 


ALUMINUM DEVELOPMENTS IN SWITZERLAND 


During 1949, Switzerland had four alumi- 
num plants, six aluminum rolling mills, and 
15 other aluminum fabricating concerns in 
operation. Production was hampered by an 
electric-power shortage at the beginning of 
the year and later by snow. The main pro- 
duction period in the aluminum industry 
runs from June to September. In 1949, 
there was considerable snow, which melted 
slowly, and top-speed production did not 
begin until the end of June. Production 
during the first half year was reported to be 
around 8,000 to 9,000 metric tons. The av- 
erage yearly production approximates 22,000 
to 23,000 tons. 
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Aluminum imports showed a slight in- 
crease during 1949, amounting to 9,318 metric 
tons compared with 7,913 tons imported in 
1948. Imports consisted mostly of alumi- 
num ingots, with small amounts in bars 
and wire. 

The aluminum industry is increasingly 
faced with export problems, inasmuch as 
in many countries Swiss aluminum im- 
ports are not considered essential. Exports 
of aluminum declined from 21,185 metric 
tons during 1948 to 15,821 tons in 1949. The 
greatest decline was in aluminum ingots, 
which dropped from 10,787 tons in 1948 to 
6,462 tons in 1949. 


THAILAND PrRopUCES LEAD ON COMMERCIAL 
SCALE 


The beginning of lead-mining operations 
in Thailand on a commercial scale was an 
important development in 1949. Operations 
followed the formation of a local company 
to exploit lead-ore deposits at Kanburi. 

A number of foreign companies, including 
United States interests, reportedly have con- 
sidered these deposits but were discouraged 
by mining regulations. 

Total lead-ore production through October 
1949 was 252 metric tons, of which 246 tons 
were produced at Kanburi during September 
and October. 


New CHROME MINE AUGMENTS TURKEY’S 
OUTPUT 


Turkey’s chrome production at mines con- 
trolled by the Eti Bank was augmented in 
1949 by the opening of the new Sori mine, 
near Guleman, during the second quarter. 
Accounting for approximately 40,000 metric 
tons of chrome ore, this new enterprise raised 
the total Eti Bank production for the year to 
177,000 tons. 

Another of Eti Bank’s projects is still being 
considered by ECA in the 1949-50 program. 
This project will cost an estimated $250,000, 
and aithough reserves amount to only about 
70,000 tons, the Eti Bank believes that they 
can be exploited advantageously because of 
the deposit’s proximity to the administrative 
organization at Guleman. 

One other important development is the 
expected early completion of the new chrome 
flotation plant at Guleman, which will pro- 
duce approximately 30,000 tons of 48 to 52 
percent concentrates per year. 

Production data for private mining opera- 
tions in 1949 are not available, but it is 
assumed that their output will range from 
100,000 to 150,000 tons. Meanwhile, ECA is 
still considering extending credit of $134,000 
to a leading private producer; otherwise there 
appears to be but little expansion under way 
in the private field. 

The demand for chrome ore reportedly 
was at a virtual standstill by the end of 1949. 
The minimum price offered by foreign pur- 
chasers for ore, 48 percent content or over, 
was approximately US$24 per ton, whereas 
the minimum export sales price was about 
US$31. Rhodesian and Indian chrome ex- 
porters have been placed in a more favorable 
competitive position as a result of the de- 
valuation of the pound sterling. In order to 
alleviate this situation, chrome exporters 
have asked the Government to reduce the 
royalty tax from 10 percent to 1 percent, but 
as of February 1950 no action had been taken. 


RECORD PRODUCTION OF MANGANESE IN 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Manganese production in the Union of 
South Africa reached an all-time high in 
1949, totaling 644,831 long tons representing 
an increase of 137 percent over the 272,029 
tons produced in 1948. The Union, a com- 
parative newcomer as a source of manganese, 


began large-scale production with the work. 
ings of the Postmasburg deposits durin, 
1929-30. After a discouraging depression year 
in 1932, when no manganese was Produced 
(Owing to price factors and lack of markets) 
output rose steadily to a prewar peak of 621,. 
229 tons in 1937. During subsequent years, 
production decreased to a low of 112,737 tongs 
in 1945, and from 1946 through 1948, averaged 
roughly 265,000 tons per year. 

Production and exports of manganese in 
the Union of South Africa for 1929, 1937, and 
1946 through 1949, in long tons, is shown jp 
the accompanying table. Exports since 194 
have been greater than production because 
of withdrawals from accumulated stocks. 


Manganese Ore Production and E-rports 
Union of South Africa 


Year Production) Exports 


Long tons 
1029 9 2 


Long tons 


1937 621, 229 | 474, 43 
1946 234, 141 316, 350 
1947 283, 662 332, 578 
1948 272, 029 | 318, 24 
1949 ; 644, 831 681, 84] 

Source: Department of Mines, Union of South Africa, 


NEW PROCESSING PLANTS To Boost 
TURKEY'S COPPER OUTPUT 


After completion this year of additional 
facilities for processing blister copper, Tur- 
key’s 1950 output may reach 17,000 metric 
tons. The country’s production in 1948 and 
1949 stood at about 11,000 tons. 

The first of these new installations sched- 
uled to start operations is the copper con- 
centration plant at Ergani, where the 
expected annual output would rise from 
10,000 to 13,000 tons. Construction work 
is being completed by local contracts let 
by the Eti Bank. Engineers employed by 
the American company supplying the equip- 
ment are also supervising erection of the 
buildings and installation of the equipment. 

Turkey's second copper-processing facility 
to be completed this year includes a crush- 
ing, flotation, and smelting plant located at 
Murgal, in the northeastern section of the 
country. This plant will produce an esti- 
mated 12,000 tons of blister copper yearly. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


MARGARINE PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
AND EXPORTS, DENMARK 


Margarine production in Denmark in 1949 
totaled 54,600 metric tons, compared with 
46,000 tons in 1948 and 84,000 tons in 1938. 
To permit the maximum quantity of butter 
to be exported, the greater part of the fat 
ration released to Danish consumers con- 
sisted of margarine. Domestic consumption 
of margarine in 1949 amounted to 40,500 tons, 
with 6,600 tons exported. On the other hand, 
butter exports in 1949 amounted to 137,396 
tons, 31 percent more than in 1948. The 
United Kingdom took 70 percent of the total, 
and nearly 12,000 tons were shipped to France. 


FRANCE To PURCHASE ARGENTINE LINSEED 
OIL AND FLAXSEED 


The French press has reported that 10,000 
tons of linseed oil will be purchased from 
Argentina, financed by the unblocking of 
French dividends in Argentina. A purchase 
of 10,000 tons of flaxseed for processing in 
France also was announced. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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vegetable-oil mills have used as much as 
59,000 to 60,000 quintals of sesame annually, 
this year it is expected that they will take 
only 20,000 to 25,000 quintals. They have 
found that the cottonseed crop which should 
amount to at least 200,000 quintals this year, 
is of especially good quality. Inasmuch as 
there is no export market for cottonseed, 
the mills export the sesame and press the 
cottonseed. 

Exports of sesame seed totaled (in kilo- 
grams): 1,524,855 in 1947; 4,146,645 in 1948; 
and 6,266,506 in 1949, of which 546,809, 
1,925,917, and 1,174,105 kilograms respec- 
tively, were shipped to the United States. 


EL SALVADOR’S SESAME-SEED EXPORTS 


The sharp decline last year in prices offered 
abroad for sesame had an immediate effect on 
Salvadoran cultivation of this crop. At the 
peginning of 1949 sesame export sales were 
made at as high as $13 per 100 pounds. How- 
ever, shortly thereafter prices started falling 
off rapidly, and as a result growers sharply 
curtailed their acreage in planting for the 
1949-50 crop. On March 10 Salvadoran ex- 
porters were being offered approximately $7.75 
f.o. b. Salvadoran port. Sesame was being 
quoted domestically at about 14.50 colones 
per quintal (approximately $5.60 per 100 
pounds), which growers stated was approxi- 
mately the cost of production. As much as 
93 to 25 colones per quintal was being paid 
locally. 

Based on a survey just completed, the Min- 
istry of Economy estimated that the 1949-50 
sesame crop which was being harvested would 
amount to about 90,900 quintals of 101.41 
English pounds. This would be only about 
half of last year’s crop. Salvadoran sesame 
production during the last 3 crop years and 
the estimated output in 1949-50 are as 
follows: 


CoPRA AND COCONUT-OIL Exports, CEYLON 


On December 20, 1949, Ceylon broke off 
negotiations with the United Kingdom Min- 
istry of Food for a copra-coconut-oil con- 
tract for 1950 by announcing a free market. 
The immediate effects included new export 
duties on copra, coconut oil, and fresh 
coconuts. 

The outlook appears favorable for Ceylon. 
Present high prices probably will continue 
because of the steady demand for coconut 
products by Western Europe, where most of 


Crop year: Quintals.., Ceylon’s exports are now sent. Sterling-area 
1946-47 70, 000 copra, coconut oil, and other coconut prod- 
1947-48 120, 000 ucts are in great demand in soft-currency 
1948-49 180, 811 countries and are overpriced as compared 
1949-50 (estimated) _____- 90, 900 with the hard-currency commodities. 


Exports of coconut oil in 1949 were greater 
than in 1948, and the trade pattern was quite 
different. The salient factors are illustrated 


If the 1949-50 crop is as estimated above, 
there should be from 65,000 to 75,000 quin- 


tals available for export. Although local in the following table: 
Erports of Coconut Oil, Ceylon 
[Quantity in thousand hundred weight} 
1048 1%49 
Designation Designation al 
Percent of Percent of 
Quantit P : 
Juantity total Quantity total 
United Kingdom 1,047 69 | United Kingdom 800 45 
Italy 103 7 | Germany 327 18 
Germany 6s 4 Pakistan 296 13 
Netherlands 1s 3 Netherlands 148 
United States 17 i] Italy 107 6 
Others 202 14 Others 176 10 
Total 1, 515 100 Total 1, 784 100 


Copra exports last year amounted to 431,492 
hundredweight (112 pounds each) compared 
with 1,089,216 hundredweight in 1948. This 
sharp drop reflects the Government’s policy 

favoring the export of coconut oil over 
the export of copra. The object is to keep 
jomestic oil mills operating and to keep the 
oilcake in the country for cattle feed. Al- 
though the prices offered far copra are pro- 
portionately much higher than those offered 
for the oil, the copra is retained by denying 
export licenses to shippers 


shipments is the decline in prices from the 
high levels of 1949. Export prices of olive 
oil shipped to the United States in early 
March 1950 were around 45 cents per kilo- 
gram (2.2046 pounds), f. o. b. Marseilles, for 
oil shipped in drums. Early in 1949, French 
Olive oil was exported at a price of about 
$1 per kilogram, f. o. b. Marseilles 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION AND TRADE, FRANCE 


Revised estimates place the 1949-50 olive-oil 
production in France at 10,000 metric tons, of 
which 9,000 tons are edible. This is a sub- 
stantial improvement over the 1948-49 yield 
of only 2,300 tons of edible and inedible olive 
oli, but is still insufficient for domestic con- 
Sumption needs of 15,000 to 20,000 tons a 
year. France traditionally has been a net 
importer of olive oil, and it is expected that 
sizable imports from Tunisia in 1950 will 
permit about 5,000 tons of superior quality 
French olive oil to be reserved for export. 

The recent reduction in the United States 
duty on edible olive oil (imported in pack- 
ages of 40 pounds or more) from 6!4 cents to 
314 cents per pound is expected to stimulate 
French olive-oil exports to this market. An- 
other factor which may encourage olive-oi) 


The United States supplied nearly all of 
Canada's imports of antimony and titanium 
oxides in 1949, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. The total was 41,586,518 
pounds ($5,157,539); from the United States, 
40,150,356 pounds ($4,902,730). 

Imports of lithopone in 1949 amounted to 
16,281,728 pounds, valued at $1,070,903. The 
United States supplied 10,851,855 pounds 
($725,078). 


OUTPUT, WESTERN GERMANY 


Production of paints, varnishes, and lac- 
quers in Western Germany continued to drop 
in December 1949. However, output of min- 
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eral pigments rose by 1,400 metric tons to 
approximately 16,100 tons during the month. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, SPAIN 


Many of the materials used by the Spanish 
paint industry are available from domestic 
sources. These include rosin and turpen- 
tine, alcohol, lead and zinc oxides, copper, 
cinnabar, talc, barytes, and whiting. Min- 
eral-earth pigments are abundant, especially 
red oxide of iron, ocher, sienna, and umber. 

Most of the drying oils are imported or are 
made from imported materials, and they are 
in short supply. 

Spain had about 135 paint factories in 
1935, but the industry, attracted by high 
prices and the prospect of supplying that 
part of the market formerly dependent on 
imports, established 250 new plants during 
the period of the civil war and World War II 
and is now over-extended. Probably less 
than 25 of the total number of plants may be 
considered large, however; approximately 50 
percent are in the Province of Barcelona. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NEWSPRINT DEVELOPMENTS, BELGIUM 


Belgium produced 49,818 metric tons (1 
metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) of newsprint in 
1949, nearly 25 percent more than the 40,000 
tons produced in 1948. Production capacity, 
75,000 tons, was the same in both years. 
Domestic production was insufficient to sup- 
ply the country’s requirements, and 20,879 
tons were imported in 1949. Finland was 
the principal source of the imports, supply- 
ing 8,383 tons, followed by the Netherlands, 
7,830; Norway, 2,961; and Austria, 1,011. 
Exports were relatively small, totaling only 
557 tons. Principal countries of destination 
were Uruguay, the Netherlands, and the Bel- 
gian Congo, in that order. 

Production capacity is expected to remain 
unchanged in 1950, according to the Belgian 
Ministry of Economic Affairs. Production in 
1950 was estimated at 50,000 to 55,000 tons. 
Full production capacity is not utilized be- 
cause two plants are unable to produce at 
competitive prices inasmuch as they must 
import the necessary pulp. 

According to Moniteur Belge (Official Gov- 
ernment Gazette) a decree dated February 24, 
1950, removed newsprint from controls and 
allocations. 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS, BRAZIL 


The Brazilian pulp’ and paper industry 
continued to operate at approximately ca- 
pacity level in the fourth quarter of 1949. 
A considerable increase in consumption of 
paper and paper products was evident and 
presumably will continue in 1950. However, 
the share of the United States in Brazilian 
imports has been greatly reduced by export 
restrictions which are still effective. Much 
attention is being given by the Brazilians to 
the development of increased paper and pa- 
perboard production based on use of bagasse 
and other local fibers. 


PAPER MARKET PROSPECTS MORE 
FAVORABLE, COLOMBIA 


In the fourth quarter of 1949 the paper 
shortage which had existed in Colombia dur- 
ing the third quarter was alleviated, prin- 
cipally because of imports under the 
Finnish-Colombian Agreement concluded on 
March 24, 1949. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 6, 1949.) 

The United States was in a competitive 
price position with regard to certain specialty 
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items, but in general Scandinavian Paper 
Convention prices were lower than those 
being quoted by United States exporters. 
However, Colombian paper importers felt, 
during the fourth quarter, that Scandinavian 
Convention prices were beginning an upward 
trend. Also, delivery on many items from 
Scandinavian suppliers was slow because of 
their heavy backlog of unfilled orders. 

Imports of some of the more important 
paper items in 1949, according to bills of 
lading, were as follows (in metric tons): 
Wrapping paper 2,116, gummed paper 25, cel- 
lophane 327, toilet paper 252, and paperboard 
10,166. 

Owing to the country’s improved dollar 
position, brought about by higher coffee 
prices, Colombia probably will buy paper 
during 1950 in the open market, especially 
if the clearing agreement with Finland 
should not be renewed. As of December 31, 
1949, it appeared that Colombia’s principal 
paper suppliers in 1950 would be the United 
States, Sweden, Finland, Norway, and Can- 
ada. The United States share of the Co- 
lombian paper market will depend chiefly on 
comparative prices and ability to make timely 
delivery. 


PuLP AND PAPER DEVELOPMENTS, DENMARK 


Denmark produced 86,000 metric tons of 
paper in 1949, compared with 82,000 tons in 
1948. Pulp imports declined slightly in 1949. 
Newsprint rationing was discontinued dur- 
ing the latter part of the year. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, EcypT 


Egyptian paper and paperboard produc- 
tion in 1949 totaled 17,500 metric tons, 
based on trade estimates, compared with 
15,500 tons in 1948. The paper market was 
practically at a standstill in the first three 
quarters of 1949 because of large stocks from 
1948 and declining prices, but following de- 
valuation the situation changed entirely. 

Importers began rushing new orders, but 
difficulties were encountered because Scandi- 
navia was heavily booked with orders from 
other countries; although countries such as 
the Netherlands, Austria, and Czechoslovakia 
were accepting orders, delivery ranged from 
8 to 12 months. 

Imports of paper, board, and products in 
the first 9 months of 1949 dropped to 30,146 
tons from 61,459 tons in all of 1948 and 35.,- 
287 tons in 1947. Pulp and wastepaper 
imports totaled 571, 5,232, and 2,081 tons, 
respectively. The low level of 1949 imports 
was attributed largely to the heavy stocks 
resulting from the heavy imports in 1948. 

Exports of paper and products were rela- 
tively small, totaling only 580 tons in the 
first 9 months of 1949, 404 tons in all of 1948, 
and 468 tons in 1947. 

Prices of imported pulp and paper were 
expected to be about 10 to 20 percent higher 
in 1950 than they were in 1949. 


NEWSPRINT DEVELOPMENTS, JAPAN 


Japan produced 119,774 short tons of news- 
print in 1949—an increase of 7 percent over 
the 111,799 tons produced in 1948. Effective 
production capacity in 1949 at 161,360 tons 
was the same as in 1948; installed capacity 
in both years was 221,000 tons. Imports were 
negligible in both years. The only exports 
in 1949 consisted of 840 tons of newsprint 
made from Soviet-area pulp shipped to Japan 
and then “reexported” to the U.S. 58. R. 

The outlook for the Japanese newsprint 
industry in 1950 is for higher production 
costs and a possible reduction in volume 
because of expected price increases in ground- 
wood pulp and a continuing short supply of 
sulfite pulp. Although groundwood pulp 
supplies have been so plentiful that alloca- 
tion and price controls were lifted in January 
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1950, prices of this raw material are expected 
to be higher because of drastically increased 
rates for electric power which went into effect 
in December 1949. 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE CONTEMPLATED, 
ECUADOR 


Preliminary investigations have indicated 
the possibility that Ecuador could produce 
newsprint, wrapping, and writing paper from 
bagasee at prices lower than those paid for 
imported paper. It has been recommended 
that a paper mill be built to manufacture 
annually 3,500 tons of newsprint and 4,000 
tons of fine and wrapping paper. Prelimi- 
nary figures indicate that the total invest- 
ment would be $1,780,000 U. S. currency. 
President Galo Plaza has indicated that an 
effort would be made to obtain a loan for 
this purpose from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 


PAPER DEVELOPMENTS, VENEZUELA 


Certain United States exporters of paper 
to Venezuela have been able to hold a larger 
share of the business than was expected when 
European paper prices were reduced follow- 
ing devaluation. After devaluation, Euro- 
pean papers were offered at #40 to $50 per 
metric ton below similar United States 
grades, the price of which remained firm. 
However, European suppliers were unable to 
guarantee delivery in less than 3 to 5 months, 
whereas immediate delivery was possible from 
the United States. In addition, United States 
grades were stated to be of higher quality and 
well known on the Venezuelan market. 


PULP AND PAPER DEVELOPMENTS, POLAND 


Production of pulp in Poland during the 
first 4 months of 1949 (latest available data) 
totaled 79,000 metric tons (1 metric ton 
2,204.6 pounds). Production during all of 
1948 amounted to 227,000 tons. Pulp produc- 
tion in Poland is in the proportion of about 
half groundwood and half chemical. Paper 
and paperboard production in the first 7 
months of 1949 amounted to 204,000 tons or 
21 percent over the 1948 rate. Production in 
1948 totaled 290,000 tons, the chief grades pro- 
duced being printing and wrapping papers. 
Mills in former German territories produced 
about 46 percent of the pulp, 32 percent of 
the paper, and 53 percent of the paperboard. 

Imports of pulp, paper, and related prod- 
ucts during the first 9 months of 1949 were 
33,664 tons or about 33 percent below the 
1948 rate, and exports at 19,628 tons were 18 
percent below the 1948 rate. 

The principal problem facing the Polish 
paper industry is raw-materials supplies. Re- 
sources of fir, used in the production of pulp 
were greatly depleted because of the war. 
Imports of wood pulp, principally from Fin- 
land, are required to supplement domestic 
production in order to meet the country’s 
pulp requirements. 


PULP AND PAPER DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


Licenses to import wood pulp and other 
paper-making raw materials after April 1, 
1950, were being issued to private buyers in 
February. Purchasing of these materials by 
the Paper Control Board on Government ac- 
count will no longer continue. Issuance of 
licenses will still be subject to availability of 
foreign exchange. 

Imports of wood pulp in 1949 totaled 1,318,- 
797 long tons, a 13 percent increase over the 
1,164,488 tons imported in 1948. Chemical- 
pulp imports were up 5 percent and mechan- 
ical, 35 percent. Sweden was again the 
principal source of chemical pulp, supplying 
357,094 tons, followed by Finland with 287,- 
350 tons and Canada, 154,462. Norway in- 
creased its shipments of mechanical pulp by 





about 60 percent from 1948 to 1949, replacing 
Sweden as the leading source. Imports from 
Norway amounted to 167,897 tons; Sweden, 
150,757; and Finland, 71,758. 


PRODUCTION, KOREA 


Korean machine-made-paper production jp 
1949 totaled 8,419 metric tons, compared with 
3,246 tons in 1948, as reported by Korea’s 14 
Government and 2 privately owned milis, 
Monthly production increased more or legs 
steadily—from 219 tons in January to a peak 
of 1,290 tons in November. December pro. 
duction was more than 1,000 tons. 


Radio, Television, 
Electrical 
Appliances 


CANADA'S EXPORTS OF RADIOS 


Canadian exports of radio receiving sets 
during the period January-November 1949 
totaled 30,155 units valued at $1,272,636. 
Principal countries of destination were: 
Venezuela, 7,495 units, $335,520; Philippines, 
2,804, $117,090; Union of South Africa, 2,739, 
$111,048; Cuba, 2,553, $88,959; Belgium, 1,945, 
$98,024; Hong Kong, 1,569, $60,679, and Swit- 
zerland, 1.307, $37,284. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF HOUSEHOLD MIXgErRs 
AND BLENDERS 


Electric household mixers and _ blenders 
are not produced in Cuba. Since the United 
States is the sole source of supply, Consump- 
tion is equivalent to United States exporis. 
Exports from the United States during 1949 
totaled 2,649 units valued at $48,977. 

Certain factors limit the market for mixers 
and blenders, among which is their high cost 
(in some instances as much as 50 percent 
over the price in Florida). 


RabDIos, DENMARK 


An estimated 1,321,600 radio receivers were 
in use in Denmark in January 1950, of which 
1,310,900 were privately owned. The num- 
ber of listeners per set was an estimated 
3.5 persons. Almost all of the radios are 
designed to receive short-wave broadcasts. 


Rapios, LUXEMBOURG 


The number of radio receivers in use in 
Luxembourg in January 1950 was an esti- 
mated 58,000. Approximately 4,500 of the 
sets were unlicensed. Most of the receivers 
are designed to receive short-wave broad- 
casts. 


RADIOS IMPORTED, EGYPT 


Radio receivers of United States manufac- 
ture continue to be highly regarded in Egypt. 
Prices are comparable to those of European 
products. However, imports from the United 
States are limited because the Egyptian Im- 
port Permit Office did not issue licenses 
against dollar payment for the importation 
of radio receivers from the United States 
during 1949. It is expected that this policy 
will be maintained in 1950. However, 4 
limited number of receivers will continue to 
be imported from the United States by pay- 
ment in dollars obtained from foreign 
sources at the free-market rate of exchange. 

Radio receivers are not produced in Egypt. 
Imports during the period January—Novem- 
ber 1949, totaled 55,410 sets. Principal 
sources of supply were: United Kingdom, 
27,178 sets; Netherlands, 19,148, and United 
States, 4,817. During 1948, imports aggre- 
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gated 47,930 units, of which 29,540 were from 
the United Kingdom, 12,545 from the Nether- 
jands, and 3,644 from the United States. 
The number of licensed sets on December 
31, 1949, was 237,632, compared with 164,194 
at the close of 1948. The increase in the 
number of licensed sets resulted principally 
from rigid enforcement of licensing regula- 


tions. 
IMPORTS OF RADIO RECEIVERS, SYRIA 


Radio receivers are not produced in Syria, 
although an estimated 37,000 sets are in use. 
About 62 percent of the sets are of British 
manufacture; 10 percent, Dutch; 7 percent, 
French; and 18 percent, United States. Im- 
ports in 1948 totaled 25,993 sets, of which 
10,706 were British; 7,879, United States; 
2,933, Dutch, and 2,455, French. Imports 
during January-June 1949 totaled 11,151 
units. Data on country of origin are not 
available. 

It is reported that the Syrian market is 
saturated. Radios of United States manu- 
facture are not preferred because Syrian con- 
sumers consider the postwar models inferior 
to the prewar sets. 


NUMBER OF LICENSED TELEVISION 
RECEIVERS, U. K. 


Licensed television receivers in the United 
Kingdom totaled 231,664 on December 31, 
1949, of which 74,240 were located in London. 
On June 30, 1949, the number of licensed re- 
ceivers was 141,953, of which 47,320 were 
located in London. 


Railway 
Equipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


NIGERIAN IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


Railway locomotives and parts imported 
into Nigeria from the United States during 
1948 and the first 9 months of 1949 were 
valued at £659,854 and ‘£890,740, respectively. 
(£1=84.03 U. S. currency prior to devalua- 
tion of the pound sterling.) 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
BRAZIL 


A rise in production of reclaimed rubber in 
Brazil was paralleled by the increased con- 
sumption of natural rubber in 1949 over 1948, 
primarily because the capacity of tire-mak- 
ing plants was expanded. 

Production of reclaimed rubber in 1949 was 
estimated at 1,783 metric tons. In the fourth 
quarter, 493 tons were produced, compared 
with 350 tons in the same period of 1948, 
in which year the total production of re- 
claimed rubber was about 1,650 tons. 

In the fourth quarter of 1949, approxi- 
mately 5,666 tons of natural rubber were used 
by the rubber-products industry, bringing 
consumption for the year to 22,262 tons, an 
increase of 666 tons over the like period of 
1948 and 1,762 tons over the total consump- 
tion for 1948 

Consumption of reclaimed rubber in the 
fourth quarter of 1949 was 423 tons and dur- 
ing the year, 1,713 tons. These figures repre- 
sent increases over 1948. In the last quarter 
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of 1949 consumption of synthetic rubber, 
which is not produced in Brazil, was an 
estimated 8.6 tons, bringing total consump- 
tion for the year to 24 tons, from the 1948 
total of 20 tons. 

Brazilian tire makers in the first 11 months 
of 1949 produced 1,059,492 tires, of which 
517,812 were for trucks, busses, tractors, 
earth movers, and airplanes, and 541,680 were 
for passenger cars and motorcycles. The total 
1948 production figure was 994,396, of which 
491,146 were for trucks, busses, tractors and 
the like, and 503,250 were for passenger cars 
and motorcycles. 

In the first 11 months of 1949, total output 
of tubes was 693,527 compared with 744,309 
in the full year 1948. 

Although tire production in 1949 showed a 
considerable increase over 1948, the indus- 
try’s 1949 production goals of 1,200,000 tires 
and 900,000 tubes probably were not reached. 
Industry estimates for 1950 are 1,480,000 tires 
and 1,184,000 tubes. Prospects for actual 
production in accordance with these esti- 
mates employing the increased manufactur- 
ing capacity seem fairly good. 


Exports, INDIA 


The Indian Rubber Board published a no- 
tice March 2, 1950, stating that in order to 
liquidate accumulated stocks of natural rub- 
ber, the Government of India had decided to 
permit immediate export of 500 long tons of 
high-grade natural rubber. Further exports 
of natural rubber were scheduled for con- 
sideration at a meeting of the Indian Rubber 
Board on March 8. 


RUBBER AND ALLIED GuMS, INDONESIA 


In the 11-month period January—November 
1949, the United States of Indonesia ex- 
ported to the United States 1,508 net kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram= 2.2046 pounds) of culti- 
vated gutta-percha valued at 22,328 guilders 
(1 guilder = $0.38 prior to September 20, after 
which it=80.26). During the same period 
there were exported from the same source 
to the United States 37,599 gross kilograms 
of gutta ketijau at a value of 51,018 guilders. 


ITALY’S RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Italian production of rubber goods, which 
had been retarded during the first half of 
1949 by power shortages and other causes, 
increased substantially in the last half of 
the year to an estimated 65,000 metric tons, 
of which approximately 39,000 tons were 
tires. This total output was well above the 
1947-48 and 1938 levels. It is estimated that 
the current rate of production will continue 
and perhaps increase during the first 6 
months of 1950. 

Imports of raw materials during the past 
year approximated those of 1948 and were 
adequate, with stocks on hand, to meet the 
industry's increased output. The consump- 
tion of natural rubber, estimated at 31,000 
metric tons, increased slightly over the pre- 
ceding year. 

Exports of tires and tubes, estimated for 
1949 at 7,000 tons, were only a little below 
those of 1948 which had slightly exceeded 
the 1938 level. 

Domestic and export prices remained fairly 
firm with only a slight tendency, at the close 
of the year, to decrease. 


TIRE AND TUBE MARKET, IRAN 


The market for rubber products in Iran is 
essentially a tire and tube market. An- 
nual imports of these two items amount to 
approximately $6,000,000; imports of other 
rubber products aggregate only about one- 
twentieth of this amount. 

Annual consumption of passenger-car 
tires is estimated between 25,000 and 30,000 
units per year. Estimates of truck-tire con- 


sumption vary widely, but a figure between 
60,000 and 70,000 is considered in line with 
import statistics and vehicle registrations. 
As customers usually buy a tire and tube to- 
gether, tube consumption is approximately 
equivalent to tire consumption. 

Iranian statistics, stated in metric tons, 
indicate that more than 50 percent of the 
volume of tire and tube imports were from 
the United States in 1947 and 1948. Although 
1949 figures are not yet available, it is known 
that the percentage is still high. (United 
States exports of truck and bus tires to Iran 
in 1949 totaled 50,615 units valued at $3,214,- 
470; passenger-car tires, 13,860 units valued 
at $196,334; and tubes for these tires, 52,077 
units valued at $220,241. In 1948, truck- and 
bus-tire exports totaled 34,345 units valued at 
$2,552,000; passenger-car-tire exports 
amounted to 10,656 units valued at $181,983; 
and tube exports were 39,176 units valued at 
$209,977.) 

Iranian trade sources have stated that tire 
consumption is expanding with the increased 
importation of motor vehicles; that United 
States brand tires lead in the market; and 
that imports from the United States should 
follow a moderate but steady climb. 


TIRE PRODUCTION, NEW ZEALAND 


A growing shortage of tires of all popular 
sizes for both automobiles and trucks recently 
has become acute in New Zealand. The 
shortage has arisen from the premature 
restrictions on import of tires before local 
factories had attained sufficient production 
to meet all requirements. The development 
of a shortage was anticipated by tire manu- 
facturers near the end of 1949 with the result 
that the Customs Department granted import 
allocations in mid-January 1950 on British 
Commonwealth countries (except Canada) 
to the extent of one-third the value of 
licenses granted in 1949 from those sources. 
However, the allocation was available only 
until the end of March. Tire dealers believe 
the validity of the allocation might be ex- 
tended inasmuch as no tires were expected to 
be landed before the end of March, and 
imports within the specified period would be 
inadequate. 

The shortage is not expected to last long. 
Of the three tire companies, one is already in 
full production and the second is reported to 
have passed the half-way mark and full pro- 
duction by June is anticipated. The third 
company expects to reach capacity by mid- 
year. The training of employees, rather than 
a labor shortage, is understood to be the 
chief reason for delay in reaching full pro- 
duction. 


RUBBER PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


For several years the Swedish Agricultural 
Station at Svalov, in southern Sweden, has 
been trying to produce rubber from dande- 
lions. The first report of these experiments, 
recently published, indicates a very high 
degree of success. Some bicycle tires and a 
quantity of tennis balls, all of the highest 
quality, have been produced from dandelion 
rubber. 

It is stated that from early experiments in 
1942 a rubber content of 5.7 percent was 
obtained from the original material and that 
it has become possible to produce a dandelion 
type yielding 12.5 percent rubber content. 
Indications are that the rubber content can 
be further increased. It is said that there 
are excellent prospects for the cultivation of 
rubber dandelions in Sweden as they grow 
very well in the far north and thrive in moss 
and moor soil. According to calculations, 
1 hectare (2.47104 acres), of rubber dande- 
lions would yield 150 kilograms (1 kilogram = 
2.2046 pounds), of rubber or about 30 auto- 
mobile tires per year. Persons conducting 
the experiments believe that there are possi- 
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bilities of an extensive rubber production 
enabling Sweden to meet its rubber demands 
without imports. 


PRODUCTION AND STOCKS, MALAYA 


Production of rubber by estates in the 
Federation of Malaya totaled 61,677 tons in 
January 1950, an increase of 622 tons over 
December 1949. Of the total, estates of 100 
acres or more produced 35,237 tons (of which 
5,601 tons were latex), a decrease of 339 tons 
from the December 1949 figure of 35,576 tons. 
Production by estates of less than 100 acres 
was estimated at 26,440 tons, representing 
an increase of 961 tons over the December 
output. 

The Federation imported 2,937 tons of 
rubber in January 1950, or 550 tons over the 
December 1949 figure. 

Domestic industries used 375 tons of rub- 
ber in January for manufacturing purposes 
(537 tons in December 1949) and 3 tons were 
destroyed by fire. 

Stocks of rubber held in the Federation 
at the end of January totaled 73,240 tons, 
an increase of 1,052 tons over holdings at 
the end of December 1949. 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN WESTERN GERMANY 


The Federal Government of Western Ger- 
many has approved credits amounting to 
159,000,000 Deutsche marks ($35,700,000) for 
the construction of ships. The proposed pro- 
gram provides for the construction of ves- 
sels aggregating approximately 500,000 tons, 
which includes 390,000 tons of oceangoing 
ships and about 120,000 tons of coastal ship- 
ping vessels. The Petersburg Agreement re- 
stricts the size of ships built in Western 
Germany to 7,200 tons, and their speed may 
not exceed 12 knots. This ship-construction 
program will furnish employment to 20,000 
shipyard workers. 


ACTIVITY IN INDIAN SHIPYARD 


Three oceangoing vessels with a cargo- 
carrying capacity of 8,000 tons each were 
constructed recently by a modern shipyard 
at Vishakapatnam, India. The yard is op- 
erated by the Scindia Steam Navigation Co., 
Ltd., of Bombay. A fourth vessel, similar to 
the others, is scheduled for completion by 
May 1, 1950. Although the shipyard is not 
yet fully equipped, present facilities are suf- 
ficient to build oil tankers and cargo ships 
up to 14,000 tons. 

The shipyard does repair work of all types. 
When all facilities are installed the yard 
will have eight building berths. Vishakapat- 
nam is situated approximately 400 miles 
northeast of Madras on the Bay of Bengal 
coast of India. 


CONSTRUCTION IN SCOTLAND 


The passenger-cargo motorvessel Lurio, 
completed at Ardrossan, Scotland, for the 
Companhia Nacional de Navegacao, of Lisbon, 
Portugal, was the first new vessel to be deliv- 
erec in 1950 under the plan for the renova- 
tion of the Portuguese merchant marine. 
The Lurio is 290 feet 7 inches long, 43 feet 
wide, and has a draught of 15 feet 1 inch. 
The ship is of 1,857 dead-weight tons and 
about 2,625 gross tons. Motor power is pro- 
vided by twin Diesel engines of 1,280 horse- 
power each, with normal speed set at 12 knots. 
Accommodations are provided for 65 pas- 
sengers. 
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This new vessel is the seventh unit deliv- 
ered under the plan for postwar ship con- 
struction. Other vessels under construction 
for the company are the Jndia and the Timor, 
passenger-cargo ships of about 7,000 dead- 
weight tons each. The /ndia is scheduled for 
delivery in July 1950. 


PASSENGER-CARGO VESSEL COMPLETED, 
ub. s. 


The passenger-cargo vessel Patroclus, com- 
pleted during February at Walker-on-Tyne, 
England, for the China Mutual Steam Navi- 
gation Co., of Liverpool, is 478 feet long with 
a molded width of 68 feet and a molded depth 
of 38.5 feet and a deadweight of about 10,000 
tons on a loaded draft of 29'4 feet. Accom- 
modations are provided for 31 passengers on 
the promenade deck. There are six main 
cargo holds and ‘tween decks with one hold 
insulated for frozen cargo. Propulsion is by 
a single screw driven by double reduction 
geared turbines developing 14,000 shaft 
horsepower for a constant average speed of 
16 Knots. 


Soaps. Toiletries. 
and Essential Oils 


ROSEWoopD-OIL Exports, BRAZIL 


Exports of rosewood oil from Belem, Brazil, 
to the United States during the fourth quar- 
ter of 1949 were valued at $14,208, as com- 
pared with $20,520 in the corresponding 
months of 1948. Shipments of this oil from 
Manaus to the United States in the last 
quarter of 1949 had a value of $115,716. 
There were no such exports in the fourth 
quarter of 1948. 


DECLARED EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
Shanghai, China to the United States dur- 
ing 1949 consisted of 900 pounds of pepper- 
mint oil, valued at $3,610; and 26,400 pounds 
of citronella oil, with a value of $23,732. 

Musk exports to the United States in the 
same period amounted to 24.5 pounds, valued 
at $10,939. 


EXPORTS OF PETITGRAIN AND OTHER 


ESSENTIAL OILS, PARAGUAY 


Exports of petitgrain oil from Paraguay 
during the first 11 months of 1949 amounted 
to 91,091 kilograms, valued at 1,115,594 guar- 
anies, and, in the same period, exports of 
other essences totaled 20,883 kilograms, 
valued at 151,672 guaranies. (3.09 guara- 
nies=$1 U. S. currency.) 


EXPORTS OF AMBERGRIS AND OIL OF 
EUCALYPTUS, PORTUGAL 


Declared exports of perfume materials from 
Portugal (Lisbon and Oporto Consular Dis- 
tricts) to the United States during 1949 in- 
cluded 36 kilograms of ambergris, valued at 
$2,581; and 34,804 kilograms of oil of euca- 
lyptus, valued at $37,471. The value of such 
exports of eucalyptus oil in 1948 was $9,323. 


U. S. Imports oF Soap Down In 1949 


United States imports of soap in 1949 to- 
taled 810,874 pounds and were valued at 
$345,200, a 20-percent decrease in both the 
quantity and value. By quantity and value 
(in percent) the United Kingdom supplied 
88 and 74; Spain, 5 and 20; France, 4 and 3; 
all other countries, 3 and 3. 

Toilet soap (in the class valued at over 
20 cents a pound) imports amounted to 





284,427 pounds, value $226,656, ranked sep. 
ond in quantity (36 percent) and first jp 
value (67 percent) of total 1949 soap im. 
ports. However, these receipts declined 43 
percent in volume and 23 percent in valye 
compared with 1948 figures. Continuing ag 
the main supplier, the United Kingdom ae. 
counted for 79 and 62 percent of the totay 
quantity and value of such imports. Spain 
was the next important source, with 13 ang 
30 percent, respectively. Toilet soap im. 
ports (in the class valued at not over 9 
cents a pound) amounted to 55,154 pounds 
and $7,687, with gains of 171 and 99 percent 
over the 1948 comparable imports. Most of 
this soap came from the United Kingdom 
and France. 

Leather soap (including saddle soap) ajj 
came from the United Kingdom. The 143. 
218 pounds imported in 1949 represented q 
decrease of 24 percent in volume, while the 
value, $44,751, was 25 percent less than jn 
the preceding year. 

Castile soap imports were negligible (238 
pounds at $38), and no medicated soap wag 
received 

Imports of soap and soap products, n. e.g, 
recorded the largest volume, 327,832 pounds, 
a 27 percent gain over imports in 1948; the 
value, $65,931, was up 2 percent The United 
Kingdom supplied approximately 95 percent 
of the quantity and value, and Canada 
supplied the next largest amount. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL IMPORTS, U. K. 


Imports of natural essential oils into the 
United Kingdom in 1949 amounted to 3,739,- 
311 pounds, compared with 3,197,060 pounds 
in the preceding year, and 3,645,799 in 1947 
according to the foreign press. Synthetic. 
essential-oil imports were as follows (in 
pounds) : 1949, 36,878; 1948, 26,057; and 1947, 
25,894 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPoORTs, U. K 


Cotton-textile production in the United 
Kingdom increased in 1949, and yarn out- 
put—4.9 percent greater than in 1948—was 
the highest in postwar years. The 1949 out- 
put of cotton, rayon, and mixture fabric was 
8.3 percent higher than in 1948, or 2,004,- 
300,009 linear yards of cotton cloth and 
568,700,000 yards of rayon and mixture 
fabrics 

In 1949 the mills consumed approximately 
667,000,000 pounds of cotton and waste yarns 
ind about 174,000,000 pounds of rayon and 
other synthetic yarns in the making of 
cloth 

Nearly 309,000,000 square yards of grey Cot- 
ton cloth were imported for processing in 
the United Kingdom and for reexport to 
colonial and other markets during 1949. 
Nearly half of these imports were from Japan. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, MEXICO 


Latest available statistics for the first 9 
months of 1949 indicate that in Mexico the 
production of cotton textiles declined be- 
cause of decreased exports and lack of 4 
strong local demand. Output during the 
January-September period totaled 30,817,134 
kilograms compared with 49,461,293 kilo- 
grams in all of 1948. 

Imports of cotton textiles in the 1949 
period amounted to 990,543 kilograms, nearly 
all from the United States. Imports of cot- 
ton tire fabric totaled 529,026 kilograms and 
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of cotton yarn and thread 362,246 kilograms 
in the 9-month period of 1949. 

Mexican exports also dropped during the 
frst 9 months of 1949 when 2,797,353 kilo- 
grams were reported, as compared with 
5,633,975 kilograms in the year 1948. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, EGYPT 


The recent installation of a modern rayon 
plant at Kafr-el-Dawar, Egypt, has resulted 
in increasing the quantities of high-quality 
rayon yarn on the market. Another silk- 
and-rayon-weaving factory has been trans- 
ferred to Kafr-el-Elwa, Helwan, near Cairo, 
where the company plans to expand produc- 
tion and add new types of silk and rayon 
fabrics to its line. This factory is equipped 
with modern machinery including 500 looms 
It produces silk, rayon, and fine cotton fab- 
rics, also, and operates a separate plant at 
Helwan where bleaching, printing, and fin- 
ishing of silk, rayon, and cotton fabrics are 
carried out. 

Plain rayon fabrics, such as crepe de chine, 
crepe georgette, crepe satin, and styled crepe 
mousse, are most popular of the types pro- 
duced in large quantities in Egypt. Jacquard 
and printed fabrics constitute only 15 per- 
cent of the total output of rayon piece goods 

Imported rayon piece goods, mostly of the 
print type not being made in Egypt, is con- 
sumed in large quantities. Italy, the United 
Kingdom, and France were the principal sup- 
pliers—311 tons, 110 tons, and 86 tons, re- 
spectively—in January-—September 1949 
The United States and Spain have been out 
of the market, as suppliers, since 1947. Other 
countries furnished a little more than 64 
tons in the 9-month period of 1949 


EXPORTS, FRANCE 


Franch exports of silk and rayon goods to 
the larger markets during 1949 (with figures 
for 1948 in parentheses) were as follows (in 
thousands of francs valued at US%0.0032 in 
1948; $0.0030 in 1949; and $0.0029 on Febru- 
ary 21, 1950). Algeria, 3,830,625 (2,797,412); 
United Kingdom, 3,775,950 (2,514,746); Indo- 
china, 3,251,646 (1,585,740); Morocco, 1,835,- 
906 (1,407,763); the Netherlands, 1,504,861 
(879,974); and the United States 1,088,796 
(1,038,834) . 

Exports of silk and rayon goods to many 
countries increased noticeably in value dur- 
Ing 1949, as compared with 1948. Large in- 
creases were reported for Germany, Denmark, 
Australia, Uruguay, South Africa, Indonesia, 
Italy, Finland, Ireland, and Israel. In the 
case of Indonesia and Ireland, increases were 
from 4,131,000 francs to 320,010,000 francs, 
and from 3,800,000 francs to £55,090,000 
francs, respectively. Smaller increases were 
reported for several other countries. Sweden, 
Belgium—Luxembourg, Turkey, Brazil, and a 
few European countries imported less from 
France in 1949 than in 1948 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, ITALY 


Output of synthetic fibers in Italy in- 
creased in the first 7 months of 1949. Total 
production for the year amounted to 90,988 
metric tons, or about 30 percent above 1948. 
Rayon-staple production of 36,614 tons was 
more than double the 1948 output. The in- 
crease was attributed to increased demand 
for synthetic fibers as a substitute for natural 
fibers, particularly in the wool-textile in- 
dustry which was faced with soaring prices 
on the foreign market. Rayon continuous 
filament production amounted to 49,945 tons, 
almost equal to 1948. 

Exports of synthetic fibers declined to 21,- 
232 tons, or about 70 percent of the 1948 
volume. Exports of fabrics mixed with syn- 
thetic fibers decreased to 1,477 (12 percent 
of the 1938 figure), and unmixed fabrics 
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increased to 9,250 tons. High prices were the 
cause of the unsatisfactory trend in exports. 
Some prices were later reduced to the point 
where synthetic-fiber export prices report- 
edly were lower in early 1950 than those of 
the United States, Switzerland, and Belgium, 
but still above those of the United Kingdom 
and the Netherlands. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PERU 


Output of viscose-process rayon yarn in 
1949 by Peru's only rayon producer totaled 
564 metric tons, the highest level reached 
since the factory began operations, and a 
substantial increase over the 313 tons pro- 
duced in 1948. About 55 percent of the 1949 
output consisted of bright viscose, the re- 
mainder being dull yarn. With the addition 
of two new machines which started operating 
in December 1949, the plant’s capacity has 
been increased from about 1,500 kilograms 
to 1,800 kilograms per day. Because of the 
substantial amount of raw materials pur- 
chased late in 1948 and in the first few 
months of 1949, the plant operated at near 
capacity during 1949, and a similar pur- 
chasing policy has been followed for 1950. 
All pulp is again being purchased from the 
United States. 

Rayon-yarn imports during the first 11 
months of 1949 totaled 85 tons. Production 
of rayon piece goods leveled off during the 
second half of 1949 after a very marked rise 
in the first 6 months. Because of this situa- 
tion, and possibly because of anticipated 
sharper competition from imported yarn, the 
local yarn factory was forced to reduce out- 
put. 


Wool and Products 


CONSUMPTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, U. K 


Consumption of raw wool in the United 
Kingdom during 1949 was estimated at 502,- 
300,000 pounds, clean basis. Although this 
was higher than the 1948 estimate of 493,- 
600,000 pounds, it was slightly less than 
anticipated. Actual wool consumption in 
1949 increased by 4.5 percent in top making 
and decreased by 2 percent in woolen 
spinning. 


Earports of Wool and Products in 1948 and 
1949, United Kingdom 


Quan- | Quan 
Commodity tity tity 
1948 1949 
Sheep'sand lambs’ wool 1,000 pounds ) BOT 31. 357 
Wool waste do 13, 790 27,031 
Noils do 13. 095 12, 300 
Rays do 25, 1845 28, 530 
Tops do 59, 569 60,115 
Yarns: 
Woolen do 3, 852 4, 690 
Worsted do 13.883 | 20.747 
Alpaca and mohair do 1, 572 1, 726 
Wool and hair, n.e.s do 1, 581 1, 833 
Woolen cloth 1,000 sq. vds 69, 901 70, 189 
Worsted cloth do 34, 777 37, 774 
Mohair, alpaca, and cashmere 
cloth. 7 do 411 460 
Furnishing fabries do 107 163 
Pile fabries do 1, 406 2, Ot 
Flannels and delaines do 6, 495 4, 922 
Carpets do 10, 435 10, 500 
Blankets 1,000 pounds 13, 371 10, 877 
Sorvrce: Accounts Relating to Trade and Navigation 


of the United Kingdom, December 1949 


Output of wool and hair tops set a postwar 
record of 286,400,000 pounds in 1949 com- 
pared with 276,400,000 in 1948. Wool and 
hair tops, drawn, totaled 219,900,000 pounds 
in 1949 and 208,000,000 pounds in 1948, and 
worsted yarn deliveries totaled 208,300,000 
and 194,300,000 pounds, respectively. De- 
liveries of woven wool cloth totaled 284,- 
500,000 linear yards in 1949 compared with 
267,400,000 yards in 1948. 

In 1949, wool imports into the United 
Kingdom of 814,900,000 pounds were 140,- 


000,000 pounds greater than in 1948, and 
194,315,000 pounds above the 1947 figure. 
The proportion of total imports from 
Australia was greater than in the preceding 
2 years, with reductions in the amounts from 
New Zealand and South Africa in 1949. 
Exports of British-grown wool and prod- 
ucts from the United Kingdom during 1949 
are shown in the accompanying table. 
Figures for 1948 are included for comparison. 


EXPORTS, NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand exported 362,089 bales of wool 
in the second half of 1949. Of this amount, 
223,557 bales were greasy, 67,914 were slipe, 
and 70,618 were scoured. The United States 
received 21,361 bales of the total—16,079 
greasy, 3,086 slipe, and 2,196 scoured. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CHILE 


Phormium plantations in Chile were ex- 
panded by 10 percent to 175 hectares during 
1949, but because of unsatisfactory weather 
the total output was only slightly above that 
of 1948. Production in the 1949-50 season 
amounted to 460 metric tons from 175 hec- 
tares as compared with 450 tons from 160 
hectares in the 1948-49 season and 310 tons 
from 147 hectares in 1947-48. Pita produc- 
tion during the 1949-50 season is estimated at 
about 400 tons. 

During the first 11 months of 1949, Chile 
imported 416 tons of Cuban henequen to help 
meet the country’s hard-fiber deficit. 


CUBAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


The record-high production of raw hene- 
quen fiber in Cuba in 1949 totaled approxi- 
mately 35,300,000 pounds—a substantial in- 
crease over the 1948 output estimated at 
28,000,000 pounds. The increase resulted 
from a combination of factors, namely, the 
coming of age of large wartime plantings, 
relatively few work stoppages, and favorable 
weather. Production of finished henequen 
products was about the same as in 1948, or 
approximately 16,000,000 pounds in 1949. 
Cordage factories reportedly worked at about 
half their usual capacity during the year, to 
produce almost 16,000,000 pounds of cordage 
and rope. Cordage output in 1950 is esti- 
mated at 14,000,000 to 16,000,000 pounds with 
domestic consumption varying from 12,000,- 
000 to 14,000,000 pounds, depending upon the 
needs of the sugar industry. 

Raw-fiber exports increased about 80 per- 
cent in 1949 over 1948, cordage exports were 
less than in 1948 by approximately 15 percent. 
According to preliminary figures for 1949, 
exports of raw fiber totaled 10,800,000 kilo- 
grams compared with 6,000,000 in 1948, and 
exports of finished products amounted to 
1,100,000 and 1,300,000 kilograms in the two 
periods, respectively. 

In the 3-year period, 1947 through 1949, the 
greatest drop in exports of cordage was a 60 
percent decrease in volume in 1947 and 1948— 
Argentina, Chile, and Peru discontinued pur- 
chases, presumably because of unfavorable 
Cuban prices and because of dollar shortages. 
Throughout the period the United States and 
Puerto Rico were the principal purchasers. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTS, INDIA 


Production of coir fiber in India during 
1949 was estimated at 87,000 long tons com- 
pared with 86,000 tons in 1948. All but 1,000 
tons were used in the manufacture of mats 
and matting, coir yarn, and ropes. 

During 1949, an estimated 6,500 long tons 
of palmyra fiber were produced on the east 
coast of the Madras Province compared with 
5,800 long tons in 1948, and 10,110 long tons 
in 1946. Production is entirely dependent 
on demand and “fluctuates accordingly 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Office of International Trade 


Australia Clarifies Plans for 
Television Broadcasting 


Black-and-white television in Australia 
will not be delayed pending the perfection 
of color television techniques, according to a 
recent announcement by the Commonwealth 
Postmaster General. A statement previously 
made by the Postmaster General had led to 
some such misunderstanding in broadcasting 
circles. The Postmaster General took occa- 
sion to reiterate that television might not 
remain a Government monopoly, and added 
that the whole question of television would 
be reviewed by the Cabinet. 

Commenting on this announcement, the 
president of the Australian Federation of 
Commercial Broadcasting Stations stated 
that many commercial stations were ready 
to start television services as soon as trans- 
mitters were available, and were prepared to 
sustain an operating loss for “a few years” 
until television might be firmly established. 


Turkey’s Highway Transport As 
Competitor of Railway Services 


The substantial improvement to Turkey's 
highway network during the year (1949) con- 
fronts the railways with a new competitive 
factor which in time may be of some conse- 
quence. Highway traffic counts made during 
1949 indicate a threefold increase in inter- 
city trucking in some sections of the country; 
the increase is, of course, from an extremely 
low base. Nevertheless, trucking is providing 
much cheaper and faster service between 
some terminals than the railways can pro- 
vide. As all-weather road mileage increases, 
there is every indication that trucking serv- 
ices will mount sharply, particularly with 
respect te LCL freight. In view of this, rail- 
way Officials recognize the need to review 
certain tariffs and to speed up service. For 
example, it is reported that, in some in- 
stances, trucks have bettered railway time 
by 300 to 400 percent. 


— 


Freight Rates Changed for 
Thailand-U. S. Ship Cargo 


Steamship conferences of lines carrying 
cargo between Thailand and the United 
States recently announced that effective 
March 1, 1950, the exchange rate at which 
freight payments will be accepted is to be 
fixed at 20 ticals to 1 United States dollar. 
While the dollar rates remain the same, the 
new conversion rate means a substantial in- 
crease in freight rates to shippers in Thai- 
land. Under the old system United States 
dollars were first converted into Straits Set- 
tlements dollars at an arbitrary rate of 2.15 
Straits dollars to US$1. The result was sub- 
sequently converted into ticals dt an arbi- 
trary figure of 7 ticals to 1 Straits dollar. At 
that time, the United States dollar was val- 
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ued at 15.05 ticals, thereby affording Thai- 
land shippers an advantage over Malayan 
shippers. 

The new exchange rate of 20 to 1, a figure 
that was adopted to simplify computation 
and avoid exchange fluctuations, tends to 
equalize the relative positions of Thailand 
and Malayan shippers. 


Developments in Austrian 
Communications Reported 


The Austrian Post and Telegraph Adminis- 
tration purchased from the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America transmitting and receiving 
equipment formerly used by RCA in its New 
York-Austria radiotelegraph service. This 
equipment is now used by official American 
personnel in Vienna and may be used by 
Austrians if quadripartite approval can be 
obtained. Also, the Administration hopes to 
use radio equipment built at Ansfelden, Up- 
per Austria, for oversea telephone service to 
the United States in conjunction with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Toward the end of 1949, Austrian telephone 
and telegraph rates abroad were raised 75 
percent. New postal rates, also reflecting the 
devaluation of the schilling, went into effect 
January 1, 1950. 

Most restrictions on mail service to Japan 
were removed. Packages may still not be 
sent from Germany into Austria. Austria 
now has air-mail connections with most 
countries in the world, although in some 
cases routes are not direct 


Shipping at Port of Leith, 
Scotland, Declines in 1949 


The year 1949 witnessed a notable de- 
crease in trade at the port of Leith, Scotland 
Total exports and imports for the year, 
amounting to 1,349,000 tons, represent a drop 
of 63,000 tons as compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

Exports were down 23,000 tons. This 
downward trend is attributable to the de- 
crease in coal bunker shipments, which 
represent about one-tenth of the prewar 
figure, and to the falling off of general mer- 
chandise exports to England, especially the 





U.S. Ends Yugoslavia 
Travel Ban 


Effective March 31, restrictions 
on the travel of United States citi- 
zens to Yugoslavia were lifted by 
the Department of State. Previ- 
ously, passports had been stamped 
invalid for travel to that country. 

















large cargoes of potatoes which are now dig. 
patched by rail instead of by sea. 

Imports show substantial decreases, and 
this is accounted for principally by a drop 
of 87,000 tons in grain. No oats were shipped 
to Leith in 1949, but in 1948 the shipments 
totaled 53,000 tons. Imports of maize andq 
barley also fell. Wheat, however, shows an 
improvement of 29,000 tons. 

A considerable decline was shown in im. 
ports of vegetables, timber, and esparto 
grass. In striking contrast, there were large 
increases in imports of meal, butter, eggs, 
steel, and scrap iron. Figures for scrap iron 
were up 96,000 tons which were accounted 
for by continued shipments from Germany, 
The dock revenue from rates on vessels and 
on goods, inwards and outwards, for the 
financial year amounted to £165,000 ($462,. 
000), which is almost exactly the same as 
the figure for 1948 


Austria Expands Electric- 
Power Facilities in 19149 


Austria's production of electric energy in 
1949 totaled 5,073,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
At the end of June of that year, 69 percent 
of this energy was generated in hydroelectric 
plants and 31 percent in thermal plants. 

New power plants put into operation dur- 
ing 1949 enabled the Federal Load Despatcher 
to announce on December 8, 1949, that no 
more energy will be drawn normally from the 
German network 

A statistical summary of the production 
and consumption of electricity in Austria 
in 1949 follows: 


Austrian Production and Consumption 
of Electricity, 1949 


[In millions of kilowatt-hours] 


Quantity 


Pype of plant produced 


Thermal ; Rie 
Hydroelectric 3, 351 


Captive WA 
Total 5, 073 


. = Quantity 
ype of consumer consul 


—— 


Industries 1, 715 
Industries’ captive plants 1 670 
Household 862 
Railways 40 
Other consumers iM 
Losses 873 


Total 4, 634 


i Energy produced and consumed by factories not 
connected with the publie networks 


For the first 9 months of 1949, industries 
requiring more than 5,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electric energy per month consumed 1,174,854 
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kilowatt-hours, as compared with 974,275 in 
1948 and 527,104 in 1947. These industries 
nave increased their consumption 223 per- 
cent over 1947. 

In the electric-power index (1937=—100), 
the figure for the generation of power stood 
at 182 in July 1949, and is expected to climb 
to 269 by July 1950. 

Considerable progress was made in Austria's 
electrification expansion program. An im- 
portant event in this program was the formal 
opening on December 15, 1949, of the Kaprun- 
Ernsthofen 220-kilovolt transmission line 
which now permits power to be brought to 
Vienna from the Gerlos and Kaprun stations. 
Only 9 months were required to complete this 
130.5-mile line, the cost of which was 80,000,- 
000 schillings. Other additions were the 
third and last generating unit at the Lava- 
muend plant on the Drau River near the 
Yugoslavian border and the first 15-megawatt 
unit at the Ternberg plant on the Enns River. 

In 1949, 22,000,000 schillings were spent on 
rural electrification under a program affect- 
ing 4,800 enterprises. Three percent of all 
power consumed in Austria goes to rural 
enterprises, half of which have public-utility 
service. 


South Africa Reports on 
Shipping Traffic in 19149 


The introduction of exchange control late 
in 1948, followed by the import-control pro- 
gram in the middle of 1949, had a marked 
effect on activity in the Union of South 
Africa’s major harbors. During the first half 
of the year traffic was heavy as importers 
strove to build up their stocks while the op- 
portunity to do so still existed. Later in the 
year imported goods declined to a point where 
most foreign shipping firms found it neces- 
sary to curtail their services to the Union by 
as much as half. Thus at the end of 1949 in- 
coming vessels usually were berthed immedi- 
ately upon arrival, there was no congestion 
of goods on the docks and in warehouses 
awaiting transportation inland, and the 
tempo of traffic eased off. 

Out-bound cargo benefitted somewhat as 
a result of the reduction in imports, for 
railway trucks formerly needed to transport 
goods to inland centers were available in 
greater numbers to carry goods to the ports. 
Shipments of manganese, wool, wattle bark 
and extract, and other major exports were 
maintained on a steady level, with some in- 
crease noted following devaluation in Sep- 
tember. While sufficient bottoms were avail- 
able to transport the country’s exports, 
reduced frequencies of sailings during the 
latter part of the year sometimes resulted 
in shipments piling up in certain harbors. 

One of the most significant developments 
in South African shipping during 1949 was 
the admission into the South Africa/Europe 
Shipping Conference of South African Lines 
Limited and the South African Marine Cor- 
poration. This is the first time that South 
African firms have succeeded in gaining ad- 
mission to the conference. The South Afri- 
can Marine Corporation normally operates 
between the Union and North American 


ports, but is now inaugurating a European 
service. 


Turkey Expands Electrie- 
Power Capacity in 1949 


Total electric power produced in Turkey 
in 1949 amounted to an estimated 740,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, compared with 676,000,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1948, and total installed 
capacity increased from 305,494 kilowatts to 
approximately 370,000 kilowatts. The addi- 
tional capacity resulted largely from the 
completion, early in the year, of the third 


April 17, 1950 


unit of 20,000 kilowatts at the Catalagzi 
Steam Power Plant, near Zonguldak on the 
Black Sea; the addition of new turbo-genera- 
tors at Istanbul and Izmir of 30,000- and 
5,000- kilowatt capacity, respectively, and the 
opening of a new 4,000-kilowatt plant at the 
railroad shop in Eskisehir. 


Traffie on Netherlands 
Railways Heavy in 1949, 


The 1l-month figures for freight trans- 
ported by the Netherlands Railways indicate 
an annual total for 1949 of 18,232,000 metric 
tons compared with 19,510,000 for 1948 and 
14,587,000 for 1938. During 1949, 83 percent 
of the total is internal freight, which will 
amount to 15,068,000 metric tons if the 11- 
month rate continues during December; this 
total is well above the 9,545,000 metric tons 
carried in 1938 and about half a million tons 
greater than that for 1948. The hauls are 
shorter, however, since the projected ton- 
kilometer figure for internal freight for 1949 
is 16 percent lower than that for 1948. In 
contrast, the international freight carried by 
the railroad system dropped more than 35 
percent below the 1938 total. The number 
of available freight cars is still appreciably 
lower than before the war. At the end of the 
year, it was announced that freight rates 
would be increased in February 1950. 

Although almost three-fourths of the rail- 
way operations (train-kilometers traveled) in 
1948 and two-thirds of the railway revenues 
were accounted for by passenger travel as con- 
trasted with freight carried, no break-down 
is published on a current basis to permit 
an analysis of this passenger traffic. The 
1948 figures contained in the annual re- 
port released September 12, 1949, show that 
less than 2 percent of the total passengers 
traveling on the railroads are international 
(both transit and others), and only 9 per- 
cent of the total passenger-kilometer figure 
for the year refiects international passenger 
travel. The 1l-month passenger-kilometer 
figure for 1949 indicates that the total for the 
year will be about 20 percent below that for 
1948. This is despite the relatively low 
season ticket rate in effect from January 1, 
1949, until September 1, 1949, Some passen- 
ger rates were raised effective September 1, 
1949, and further raises were announced at 
the end of the year to be effective February 
1, 1950. It is estimated that, at the end of 
1949, there were 90,000 seats available on the 
trains. This is considerably below the 
162,415 available as of September 17, 1944. 

The number of passengers carried by the 
tramways (based on 6-month figures) will 
probably continue the downward trend 
evident since 1946, but will be 40 percent 
greater than that carried in 1938. ‘“Trams” 
(streetcars) still carry 71 percent of the com- 
bined total of local passengers carried by both 
busses and trams. 


Venezuela Makes Strides in 
Communication Improvements 


The installation of a new telephone system 
in the western State of Tachira, Venezuela, 
by the Ericsson telephone company of Swe- 
den is making satisfactory progress, accord- 
ing to the American Embassy at Caracas. 
This installation includes automatic sys- 
tems in three States and manual systems in 
12 towns and is schedulec for completion 
in April 1950. A total of 4,858 telephones 
were installed in 1949, bringing the number 
in service in Venezuela to 57,476, of which 
43,012 are in the Caracas area. 

During 1949 the Government undertook 
several measures to improve its public com- 
munications services, including an improved 


method of handling telegrams, installation 


of automatic equipment, and the establish- 
ment of a new division in the Ministry of 
Communications charged with the study and 
supervision of all public communications. 
Seven new telegraph offices and three radio- 
telegraph offices were opened during the 
year. In December the Government extended 
for 20 years the franchise of All America 
Cable & Radio, Inc., to provide oversea cable 
service from Venezuela. 

There were 43 commercial radio stations in 
operation in Venezuela at the end of 1949, 
11 of them in Caracas. 


Luxembourg Steps Up Power 
Production and Consumption 


Luxembourg’s production and consump- 
tion of electric power increased in 1949 in 
comparison with previous years, despite the 
decreased activity of the steel industry. 
Power imports decreased slightly, whereas 
power exports were almost twice as large as 
in 1948. As usual, the steel industry was 
the largest consumer of electric power in 
1949. 

Following are monthly averages for the 
production, consumption, imports and ex- 
ports of electric energy, in thousands of kilo- 
watt-hours: 


1947 1948 1949 
Production-...---... 34,835 48,420 51, 744 
Consumption --_----- 40,249 48,910 50,051 
Imports__---------- 5,836 2,729 2,606 
Meportes 255426 422 2,239 4,300 


Resumption of Traffic on 
Paraguay River Announced 


The level of the Parana-Paraguay river 
system has risen sufficiently to permit the 
resumption of normal river traffic between 
Asuncion and River Plate ports, according 
to the American Embassy at Asuncion, and 
the Brazilian steamship line Servico de Nava- 
gacéo da Bacia do Praetta, which operates 
from Santos, Brazil, has been authorized to 
resume operations into Paraguayan ports. 

The National Merchant Fleet of Paraguay 
earned a profit of 314,712 guaranies in 1949, 
and, in line with the Government's policy of 
increasing shipping on the Paraguay River, 
the Director has negotiated with the Uru- 
guayan shipping authorities to effect an in- 
crease of river traffic between Asuncion and 
Montevideo. 


Trinidad Plans To Improve 
Water-Supply Situation 


The government of Trinidad and Tobago 
has recommended a Government Water Pol- 
icy, contained in a Council white paper that 
has been presented to the Legislative Council 
of the colony. 

The suggested plan would provide sufficient 
water supplies for all purposes. The water- 
supply situation in the colony has been in- 
adequate, present facilities do not efficiently 
serve all of the colony, and, where service is 
available, periodic water shortages occur. 
Some of the difficulty arises from the division 
of authority for water supplies among gov- 
ernment departments and municipalities. 
It is, therefore, proposed to create a new stat- 
utory water commission with executive 
powers which would combine under one au- 
thority the functions and responsibilities 
for supplying water. 

The proposed project would call for reno- 
vation of mains, installation of new mains, 
drilling wells, installing new pumping sta- 
tions and a treatment plant, as well as ex- 
tending reservoir facilities. Construction 
would be completed over a period of about 
10 years. 
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Helicopter Service To Be 
Opened in British Isles 


What is believed to be the first scheduled 
passenger helicopter service in the world is 
scheduled to come into operation on June 1, 
1950, between Cardiff, Wales, and Liverpool, 
England. 

Announcing this fact to the Welsh Advisory 
Council for Civil Aviation in Cardiff, an of- 
ficial of the British European Airways de- 
scribed the new service as something revolu- 
tionary. 

» An air-line service between Cardiff and 
Liverpool was inaugurated early in 1949 but 
was discontinued because of operational dif- 
ficulties. Since then talks have been in prog- 
ress for a resumption of the service, and the 
helicopter scheme is the result. 

Initially the service will run from Cardiff 
to Liverpool with an “on demand” stop at 
Wrexham in North Wales. The service will 
be operated by British European Airways heli- 
copter units with Sikorsky single-engine air- 
craft having a cruising speed of 85 miles per 
hour. Three passengers will be accommo- 
dated on each trip, and the journey will take 
1 hour and 45 minutes. The train journey 
takes between 5 and 6 hours. The new serv- 
ice will interconnect with the Isle of Man and 
Dublin. 


Paraguay Restricts Sale of 
Civil Aviation Gasoline 


Because of the increasing difficulty of Para- 
guay in obtaining foreign exchange, gasoline 
and lubricating oils can no longer be sold for 
use in the field of civil aviation without the 
permission of the Directory General of Air 
Traffic, reports the American Embassy at 
Asuncion. 


Coordinated Finnish-Soviet 
Railway Traffic Conference 


In February 1950 a conference concerning 
coordinated Finnish-Soviet railroad traffic 
was held in Helsinki. This conference was 
calied in accordance with the Moscow agree- 
ment of December 19, 1947, which was 
brought into effect on January 8, 1948, when 
the President of Finland signed Decree No. 
1/48. Paragraph No. 2 of the Regulations for 
Coordinated Railroad Traffic Conferences be- 
tween Finland and the Soviet Union provides 
that every other year conferences shall be 
called to decide upon those questions regard- 
ing the application of the agreement on 
coordinated railroad traffic between Finland 
and the U.S. S. R. concerning which a unani- 
mous settlement has not been reached by 
correspondence. Paragraph 4 of the Regula- 
tions provides that the conferences shall be 
held alternately in Finland and the Soviet 
Union. 

Finland invited the Soviet Union to send 
de‘egates for a conference in Helsinki on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1950. Negotiations were actually 
begun in Helsinki on February 17, 1950. 

English translations of the original agree- 
ment and Cabinet decrees relating thereto, 
except the Tariff for Transportation of Pas- 
sengers, Baggage, and Freight in Coordinated 
Finnish-Soviet Railroad Traffic (Part I, Con- 
ditions for Transportation) and Regulations 
for Transportation of Goods to and from the 
Soviet Union in Transit on the Finnish Rail- 
roads, are on file in the Railway Section of 
the Transportation and Communications 
Branch of the Office of: International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C, 
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International Telegraph 
Rates Raised by Colombia 


Colombia has increased its internauonal 
telegraph rates by 45 percent, according to 
the American Embassy at Bogota. An in- 
crease of approximately 60 percent 1n domes- 
tic telegraph rates was announced in the 
February 13 issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 


Air-Transport Services 
Expanded in New Zealand 


Air-transport services on domestic and 
oversea routes serving New Zealand expanded 
considerably during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1949, as compared with the fiscal 
year 1948. Civil aviation statistics for these 
2 years are as follows: 


Fiscal Year 
1948 


Fiscal Year 

1949 
Passenger 
flown 


miles 
(domestic). 44,323,000 35, 695,000 


Freight ton-miles 

flown (domestic) - 843, 500 574, 000 
Miles flown (over- 

een 3, 146, 000 2, 384, 000 
Passengers carried 

(Overseas) __.__-_- 31, 800 23, 600 
Freight carried 

(overseas) ....... 536, 700 374, 400 


The quarter ended June 1949, the latest 
for which data are available, shows a mixed 
picture. Freight carried in both domestic 
and international services increased. There 
was little change in passenger-miles flown 
internally, but a substantial drop in miles 
flown on oversea services and a fair decrease 
in miles flown on oversea services and in pas- 
sengers carried on oversea services as com- 
pared with the same quarter in 1948. The 
decrease in passengers carried on oversea 
services is accounted for by the return of 
scheduled surface passenger vessels across the 
Tasman Sea. 

Air-line fares from New Zealand to North 
America were raised approximately 42 percent 
in terms of New Zealand currency after de- 
valuation. Despite this fact and the in- 
creases in all types of traffic shown above, op- 
erating losses were reported by the two major 
air lines. Tasman Empire Airways, Ltd. 
(TEAL), which received four new Solent fly- 
ing boats during the year, reported a loss of 
£85,000, reportedly caused by the grounding 
of its Sandringhams during the early months 
of the fiscal year and the consequent neces- 
sity of introducing additional charter serv- 
ices. Tasman maintained daily round trips 
between Auckland and Sydney, and expects 
to open service from Wellington to Sydney in 
April 1950. 

New Zealand National Airways Corporation 
(NZNAC) reported a loss of £264,744, of which 
£78,068 represented an operating loss, de- 
spite increases over the preceding year of 17 
percent in miles flown, 13 percent in passen- 
gers carried, and 60 percent in freight car- 
ried. The new government, before its elec- 
tion, proposed to reorganize NZNAC into a 
public corporation by offering a portion of 
the capital (not to exceed 49 percent) for 
public subscription, and to license private en- 
terprise to operate subsidiary air services in 
appropriate cases. However, no movements 
in this direction have yet been reported. 

Internationally, DC—6’s were introduced on 
Auckland-to-Vancouver routes via Honolulu 
and San Francisco by British Commonwealth 
Pacific Airlines Ltd., while Pan American in- 
troduced Stratocruisers on the Honolulu- 
West Coast part of its route, thus providing 
faster trans-Pacific service. The trans-Pacific 
competition was entered in July by Canadian 
Pacific Airlines (CPA), which began a bi- 





weekly schedule between Vancouver and g§ de 
ney, using Canadair Fours, and CONNECting 
with NZNAC at Nandi, Fiji Islands. Cpa has 
also requested permission to extend this gery, 
ice to include Auckland. 


Nigerian Railway Performs 
Remarkable Service in 1949 


The Nigerian Railway carried over 1,800,099 
tons of goods and 6,100,000 passengers durin 
1949. Despite labor troubles in the Middle 
of the year and a scarcity of coal in Novem. 
ber due to the strike in the Enugu coq 
mines, the railroad transported 376,095 tong 
of peanuts from the north to seaports—, 
record-breaking figure. Plans were drawn y 
for enlarging and modernizing the railroad 
stations at Iddo (Lagos), Ibadan, Zaria, ang 
Jos and formal approval for the extension of 
the existing railroad from Ngurn to Maidy. 
guri via Gashua and Damatura was ap. 
nounced. This 230-mile extension into the 
Lake Chad region has long been wanted ang 
needed; an aerial survey has already been 
completed and it is hoped that actual cop. 
struction can begin in the near future 

The railway’s revenue in 1949 amounteg 
to £5,900,000, the highest ever, but expendi. 
tures were high, £4,800,600. In 1949 
some 39 new locomotives were received, 27 
from the United Kingdom and 12 from Cap. 
ada. Other equipment delivered consisted 
of 291 new wagons (freight cars) and 12 ney 
third-class coaches, all from the United King. 
dom. About 50 miles of single line rail was 
relaid during the year, most of Which was 
centered in the Northern Provinces near 
Minna and Zaria. In addition some 28}, 
miles of rail ties were relaid between Iddo 
(Lagos) and Ibadan and between Port Har. 
court and Enugu. The doubling of the entire 
track has been proposed, but because of the 
expense involved it will have to be postponed 
It is proposed to double the line from Iddo 
(Lagos) to Kajawla, about 25 miles distance 
which, it is estimated, will cost £250,000. 

Despite the continued use of much worn- 
out equipment the railroad performed a cred- 
itable service in moving south to the seaports 
most of the freight accumulated during the 
year. The exception was the enormous back. 
log of peanuts located in Kano, but even 
these pyramids should be removed by the 
beginning of the 1950 harvest. For the first 
time in a decade it appeared that the Ni- 
gerian Railway would be able to transport 
most of the goods and freight expected of it 
without undue strain. This was a notable 
performance for a relatively small line to 
accomplish without expansion when the 
freight within the country had at the same 
time increased enormously. 


also 


France Reports on Electric 
Power and Gas Production 


Production of electric power in France from 
both hydroelectric and thermally operated 
plants is estimated at 30,700,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours for the year 1949, against 29,500,000,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1948 and 20,800,000,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1938 

Electric-power consumption was expected 
to show a 10 percent increase in 1949 over 
1948, but this was held back by the 10-month 
drought, and the lack of coal following the 
October-November 1948 coal miners’ strike. 

Instead of the usual 50/50 ratio between 
output of hydroelectric and thermal electric 
power, the 1949 drought year saw output of 
62 percent steam power and only 38 percent 
hydroelectric power. Imports of hydroelec- 
tric power in 1949 attained only 780,000,000 
kilowatt-hours against 1,075,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1948, for the same reason, as the 
drought also affected neighboring countries. 
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restrictions in the use of electric power for 
poth industrial and domestic users, in effect 
at the peginning of 1949, were reinstated in 
August, and only lifted in the latter half of 
November. At the end of the year the reser- 
yoirs were filled 53 percent of capacity, as 
against 22 percent at the end of 1948. 

Fuel-oil-burning centrals used 631,102 
metric tons of residual fuel oil for power 
generation in France in 1949. 

During the past year, Electricité de France 
completed 13 hydroelectric projects, 7 thermal 
electric projects, capable of adding 966,000,009 
kilowatt-hours plus reserves, and 1,437,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, respectively, to the country's 
power systems. Charbonnages de France 
completed 5 thermal electric plants, with 
total combined production capacity of 
1,025,000,000 kilowatt-hours, between them 
making possible an additional output of 
3,428,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

The 100 percent Government entity, “Régie 
Autonome des Pétroles,” increased the output 
of natural gas from 6,100,000,000 cubic feet 
in 1948 to 8,000,000,000 in 1949 (31 percent). 
By the end of 1949, natural-gas production 
approximated one-tenth of the country’s 
coal-gas production. 

With the completion of the American-built 
largest gasoline extraction plant in Europe at 
Boussens, near the St. Marcet and Proupiary 
gas fields southwest of Toulouse, the follow- 
ing were produced: 


{In metric tons] 





1948 1949 
Natural gasoline_......--- 8, 800 11, 340 
ET Sa cia cntial aimee ca eahian 2, 400 4, 440 
Propane .....-.---------- ------ 1, 700 
SN aha teiaicinicies tet Ginna ear anen te 11, 200 17, 480 


The old gasoline plant, now dismantled, 
had no facilities for propane production. 





Ship-Repair Industry Cites Needs 


The current situation of the ship-repair 
industry and its foreseeable prospects, par- 
ticularly as related to national defense, were 
reported to the United States Maritime Com- 
mission by the industry and labor recently. 
A meeting for the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
was held in Washington, and one for the 
Pacific coast was conducted in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The principal spokesmen for the indus- 
try at the Washington meeting were L. R. 
Sanford, Executive Vice-President of the 
Shipbuilders’ Council of America, and 
Daniel D. Strohmeier, Vice-President of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. in charge of the ship- 
building division. Spokesmen for organ- 
ized labor included Mrs. Rosalind Schulman, 
Research Director of the CIO Industrial Un- 
ion of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, and 
James Brownlow, Secretary of the Metal 
Trades Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission, pre- 
sided, and those attending also included 
Representatives John J. Allen, Jr., of Cali- 
fornia, and James J. Murphy of New York, 
members of the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles Committee of the House. 

Those speaking for the industry told the 
Commission their business was at a “low 
ebb” because of lack of postwar ship-repair 
activity due to such factors as diminished 
US.-flag merchant-fleet operations and 
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Civil Aviation in Lebanon, 1949 
From a report by JaMEs D. Newton, American Legation, Beirut 


The Near East is of prime significance as a transit zone. No round-the-world all- 
weather air route is possible without the use of Near Eastern bases, and Lebanon is 
strategically placed to benefit from such traffic. That this has not gone unrecognized 
is shown by the fact that there are now agents of KLM, TWA, BOAC, PAA, and Air 
France in residence at Beirut, while the SAS representative in Damascus also includes 
Beirut in his sales area. 

The year 1949 was important for civil aviation in Lebanon. A basic aviation law was 
promulgated in January to replace the rather sketchy legislation adopted by the French 
High Commissioners in 1934. Though the new law is far from comprehensive and some 
additional legislation may be required, it does provide a satisfactory basis for civil air 
operations; and later in the year a Civil Aviation Section was established in the Ministry 
of Public Works, with bureaus devoted to wireless and lighting, meteorology, airfields, 
and industrial relations. 

The reservation with which Lebanon accepted the ICAO Charter was withdrawn in 
May, and adherence to the Charter was assured. International air relations have to 
date been confined to a series of bilateral agreements, but particiption in multilateral 
agreements in accordance with the ICAO Charter may be undertaken on completion of 
Khaldé airport. Bilateral air agreements were concluded with Italy and the Netherlands 
during the year, and conventions or agreements with Brazil, Spain, and the United 
Kingdom were under consideration at the year’s end. 

Landing rights were granted to the Turkish State Airlines in July, but the landing 
rights of Czechoslovak State Airways were canceled on March 1 on the grounds that 
this air line was operating in Israel. At the end of the year, therefore, the airport at 
Beirut was being serviced by the following air lines: 


Company Home Country 
Minne S.A; Bi. (IE) scien mee saenistinn nee eee Egypt. 
ee ee eT CRE EE ee MENT em eee eee oF Saudi Arabia. 
iepien: ir hanes, Bt. CARD onan cin ecccitimanncinannmishitin Ethiopia. 
PERG OR gone ce roe esc a meena a ance eure Iraq. 
Compagnie Générale de Transports (CGDT) ~-------------------- Lebanon 
Compagnie Nationale Air France (Air France) ~-----.---.--------- France 
SE Se Sete sieteery Bee RIES Nee eee eee Merete ee Belgium. 
DN hei sah cab hp an aa al ep bia es ge The Netherlands. 
iranian -AGrwase (TANG) au. Sica aecndcniciecnin tanmeosecosamees Iran. 
Ace Atreass Assocetien (AAAS Wo 1 eee Jordan. 
Middie East Aivtines Go. (MBAS: aio nnc ose ee incase Lebanon. 
Cyprus Airways, Ltd_-_--~- se teccaceta pa inte esta soot cota aaa C 


yprus. 
Trieste (Italy). 
United States. 
Turkey. 


Societa Italiane Servisi: Aerei (SISA)... 2 an cs 
Pan American World Airweys (PAR) nonce ccieinenens 
EE 5 ne ee ee me ere 


The Compagnie Générale de Transports is an Air France affiliate, while Middle East 
Airlines is more than one-third owned by Pan American. 

In addition to the above regularly scheduled air lines, charter services are performed 
by Skyways Limited, a BOAC affiliate, for the Kuwait Oil Company. 

A new international airport (ICAO Class B) is being constructed at Khaldé, near 
Beirut, through the joint efforts of an American and a French company, but operations 
are not expected to begin from this field until the summer of 1950, while full equipment 
will not be installed before 1951. 


Air-Traffic Movement at Beirut, Lebanon, 1947-49 























1947 1948 1949 
Aircraft arrivals. ..... A laterciorne Siete 3, 986 4, 459 4, 026 
Aircraft departures....... Fr Ne 4,029 4, 589 4, 142 
Incoming passengers................. 13, 989 16, 829 18, 969 
Outgoing passengers................. 10, 804 17, 138 20, 180 
Incoming freight (kilograms)... ...... 1, 223, 750 1, 349, 085 1, 329, 150 
Outgoing freight (kilograms)......... 1, 165, 865 1, 373, 005 1,369, 195 
Incoming mail (kilograms)... ....... 12, 958 14, 377 12,378 
Outgoing mail (kilograms) ........... 12, 185 13, 843 13, 329 
failure of the Federal Government to under- Others present included Commissioner 


take a program for repair of ships in the 
national defense reserve fleet. Mrs. Schul- 
man pointed out that it takes 2 years of 
training for shipyard workers to reach a 
point of minimum competence, and sug- 


Manager of the Commission. 








Joseph K. Carson, Jr., of the Maritime Com- 
mission and Charles D. Marshall, General 


gested that the wartime joint committee rep- 
resenting government, management, and 
labor be revived to plan for stabilization of 
the industry. 

The meeting in San Francisco was also pre- 
sided over by General Fleming, and attended 
by Representatives Allen and Murphy. 


In the period January-November 1949, 
Greece imported 4,700 metric tons of dyes, 
paints, and tanning extracts, valued at 13,- 
500,000,000 drachmas. (For statistical pur- 
poses, the Ministry of National Economy con- 
verts foreign currencies at the official rate of 
5,000 drachmas to US8$1.) 
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Trade Outlook for 1950 
Hopeful—Vigorous 
Program Required 


(Continued from p. 4) 


will authorize ECA funds at or near 
recommended levels. I might add that 
we have also assumed that the other 
major items in the balance of payments 
will remain relatively close to last year’s 
totals. I would caution, in passing, that 
estimates of this kind must be regarded 
as highly preliminary and subject con- 
stantly to revision. 

Some foreign traders may have seen 
the trade figures for this past January 
and February and may regard them as 
inconsistent with the trends just pro- 
jected. In January and February, the 
most recent months for which data are 
available, exports averaged, at an an- 
nual rate, $9,100,000,000 and imports 
$7,300,000,000, producing an export trade 
surplus of only $1,800,000,000. If these 
two months were to set the pattern for 
the year, a fairly steep export decline 
might be considered in prospect. We do 
not believe this likely. It would be a 
mistake to generalize too quickly. The 
variation from month to month is large, 
and there is no evidence as yet that 
the January-February picture will be 
sustained. 

Forecasts of this kind are hazardous 
at best, but, if we are correct in our 
analysis, the export surplus on the trade 
account should narrow considerably this 
year, perhaps to a total of the order of 
$3,000,000,000. We know that the gap 
must continue to narrow “from now on 
out” and close in a relatively few years. 
But the question with which we are all 
concerned is whether the gap will close 
with both our exports and our imports 
at relatively low levels or whether our 
imports can be raised significantly, thus 
sustaining exports at relatively high 
levels. 

I have pointed out that imports of 
around $7,500,000,000, in contrast to 
$6,600,000,000 in 1949, would seem to be 
within the realm of feasibility this year. 
However, imports of $7,500,000,000 are 
exceedingly low as compared with prewar 
imports when considered in relation to 
the size of the economy. 


Growth of U. S. Economy, in 
Relation to Imports 


IN THE YEARS 1920 through 1929, our 
imports averaged about 4.5 percent of the 
total value of the output of all goods and 
services. This year imports of $7,500,- 
000,000 would be equivalent to about 2.8 
percent of gross national product. This 
would suggest that the total could be 
considerably higher without injury to the 
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domestic economy. If our imports today 
were to bear the same relationship to 


production as they did in 1929, for in- 
stance, they would be running now at 
the rate of about $12,500,000,000. 

To say that by the termination of the 
European Recovery Program our imports 
at current prices could reach a goal of 
$10,000,000,000 might be to propose too 
modest a target. Such a figure would 
make adequate allowance for the tech- 
nological changes introduced in recent 
years which have given us synthetics as 
partial substitutes for such natural prod- 
ucts as silk and rubber—leading imports 
before the war. In thinking about this 
goal, it should be remembered that our 
economy can be expected to grow over the 
next 3 years. If our output increases at 
the long-term historical rate of 3 percent 
a year, the value of total output of goods 
and services at 1949 prices should be run- 
ning at more than $285,000,000,000 com- 
pared with the current rate of around 
$260,000,000,000. If this economic growth 
does in fact materialize, imports of $10,- 
000,000,000 would then be equivalent to 
about 312 percent of total output against 
the 442 percent ratio averaged through- 
out the 1920’s. This reinforces the con- 
clusion that a $10,000,000,000 import level 
might, in fact, be considered overly con- 
servative. Were it possible to raise the 
import level another billion dollars by 
1953 to $11,000,000,000 we could antici- 
pate that our exports in that year might 
be running at the rate that obtained in 
1949, or $12,000,000,000. 


~ 


Intensive Efforts Are 
Imperative 


WHILE A GOAL of $10,000,000,000 or 
$11,000,000,000 may be characterized as 
not unobtainable, it would be highly un- 
realistic to assume that imports could 
reach. this level without the most inten- 
sive efforts on our own part and on that 
of other nations eager to increase their 
dollar sales. 


If we are to move in this general direc- 
tion we must recognize the steps that are 
called for. 

First, it would seem clearly evident 
that we must not cut back on our foreign 
financial aid program too sharply. If 
United States imports are to increase, 
the goods must be available abroad to 
buy. An overly sudden decline in our 
assistance could produce major economic 
dislocations abroad and imperil the en- 
tire investment made in recovery since 
the war. 

It would also seem evident that we 
must intensify our efforts made in recent 
years to reduce the numerous barriers 
to imports. Burdensome customs pro- 
cedures which can be modified without 





legislative correction are in process of 
elimination, and legislation is being pro, 
posed which, if enacted, would make 
further desirable modifications. 

Reciprocal trade-agreement negotig. 
tions will recommence in September. 
Significant mutual gains have beep 
achieved in the past through these nego. 
tiations, and further gains can be ey. 
pected again to be realized. 

The Economic Cooperation Adminis. 
tration is working closely with repre. 
sentatives of countries participating jp 
the European Recovery Program as they 
seek to improve their merchandising for 
this market. 

Great international fairs are in pros. 
pect in this country in which foreign 
merchandise will be widely displayed, 
The obstacles to easier and expanded 
travel overseas are under our joint at- 
tack. Here, too, is a source for a consid- 
erable increase in dollar purchasing 
power available abroad. 

A stock-piling program of essential 
materials is well under way and will play 
a part in helping to achieve the import 
goal. 

The President has urged upon Con- 
gress approval of the Charter of the In- 
ternational Trade Organization which 
would provide a code of fair-trade rules 
and a mechanism for improving inter- 
national commercial relations. 

The adjustments in exchange rates 
that took place this past fall should play 
an increasing part in making possible 
a larger volume of international busi- 
ness. Import and exchange controls 
will be reduced as the world dollar short- 
age is relieved by a higher American 
import total. 


Stake Is Tremendous. Choice Is 
Clear 


THERE HAVE BEEN few times in our 
history when we have been confronted 
with so clear and important a choice. 
If we repeat the trade-policy history of 
the 1920’s, when all too many held the 
mistaken concept that exports could 
move outward in large quantities even 
when imports were held to low levels, we 
may again reap the consequences of 
those policies. If, on the other hand, 
we buy abroad at high levels, we shall be 
able to continue to sell at high levels. 
We can strengthen not only our own 
economy but that of our neighbors over- 
seas. 

We can take encouragement from the 
fact that both in this country and 
abroad the general public is more than 
ever aware of the mistakes made in the 
field of trade relations in the interwar 
period. There is widespread apprecia- 
tion of the vital stake we all have in the 
promotion of a higher rate of interna- 
tional exchange of goods. 
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St. Erik’s Fair, Stockholm, 
Sweden 

The St. Erik’s Fair of Stockholm, Sweden, 
will be held from August 26 through Sep- 
tember 10, 1950, under the auspices of the 
Stockholm Chamber of Commerce Exhibition 
Board. This body is composed of represent- 
atives of the Stockholm Chamber of Com- 
merce, the City of Stockholm, the Swedish 
Cooperative Union, the Federation of Swed- 
ish Commercial Agents, the Federation of 
Swedish Wholesalers and Importers, the 
Federation of Swedish Retailers, the Swedish 
Handicraft Association, the Swedish Artisans 
and Small Industry Organization, and the 
Stockholm Shipowners’ Association. The 
Fair is operated by a private company. 

Reportedly, the indoor floor space has been 
expanded by some 50,000 square feet over 
the space available in 1949, making the total 
this year more than 350,000 square feet 
with the outdoor space embracing some 
500,000 square feet. The total space avail- 
able for exhibits is 850,000 square feet. 

It is estimated that some 325,000 people 
will attend. About 1,500 exhibitors are ex- 
pected to participate. Foreign countries 
that have already reserved space for national 
pavilions include Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Western Ger- 
many, the East Zone of Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Spain, the United Kingdom, and Yugo- 
slavia. The cost of space per square meter 
(1 square meter 10.7639 square feet) is 50 
crowns for indoor space and 15 crowns for 
outdoor space. (1 Swedish crown= about 
US$80.19) . 

The indoor space includes necessary walls, 
2.5 meters high, erected and painted by the 
Fair management, as well as signs with the 
number of the stand. It is reported that 
the rentals for the space taken by the above- 
listed countries were paid by the individual 
exhibitors from each of .those countries, 
except for Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Yugoslavia, the govern- 
ments of which paid for these rentals. 

The exhibits on display will be grouped 
in these commodity classifications: Iron, 
Steel, Metals, Machinery; Heating, Sanita- 
tion; Electricity, Radio; Scientific Instru- 
ments; Fire Protection; Building Materials; 
Wood Products; Colors, Varnishes, Oils; 
Wallpaper; Boats, Canoes; Transportation, 
Automobiles, Motors; Special-Line Articles; 
Cartons, Packing; Paper, Bookbinding; 
Toys; Basketmaking, Brushmaking; Hunting 


Accessories and Fishing Tackle; Sporting 
Goods; jlassware, Chinaware, Household 
Equipment; Luggage, Handbags, and the 


like; Hides and Furs; Clothing; Textiles and 
Fancy Goods; Shoes, Leather, and Rubber 
Goods; Jewelry; Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals; 
Food, Beverages, and Tobacco; Inventions; 
Handicraft; and Furniture. 

American firms that wish to participate in 
this very popular Scandinavian international 
trade fair may do so either directly or through 
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their Swedish agents. Application blanks 
may be obtained by writing directly to St. 
Eriks-Massan Lidingovagen 10, Stockholm 5, 
Sweden (cable address: ERIKSFAIR, Stock- 
holm), or through the Swedish Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

For detailed information on last year’s 
Fair, including some business results, inter- 
ested parties are referred to page 36 of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 24, 
1949. 


Mechanical Handling Exhibi- 


tion, London, England 


The second Mechanical Handling Exhibi- 
tion, reported to be the world’s largest dis- 
play of labor-aiding equipment, to be held 
at Olympia, London, from June 6 to 17, 1950, 
is being organized by the British handling- 
industry journal Mechanical Handling, with 
the support of the following associations: 
Aerial Ropeways Association, Association of 
Crane Makers, Foundry Trades Equipment 
and Supplies Association Ltd., Industrial 
Truck Manufacturers’ Association, and 
Mechanical Handling Engineers’ Association. 

This Exhibition will cover a total floor 
area Of more than 200,000 square feet of 
space, and is claimed to be the largest ex- 
position of its kind ever held in any part 
of the world. Exhibits will include con- 
veyors; elevators and runways; cranes (fixed 
and mobile); aerial ropeways; industrial 
power trucks; dumpers and mechanical 
shovels; coal, coke, and ash handling plants; 
fork lift trucks, stackers; hoists and pulley 
blocks; pneumatic handling plants; sack and 
bagging machines; screening and washing 
plants; and conveyor belts, gears, motors, 
and accessories of all kinds. 

It is claimed that this Exhibition will 
embrace all forms of bulk and package han- 
dling, and that many of the exhibits have 
never before been on view at any exhibition. 
The main feature will be the wide range of 
equipment in operation, with actual working 
exhibits demonstrating the application of 
the handling methods to specific industries, 
such as discharge of railway wagons by 
tipplers; handling of grain, cereals, and the 
like by pneumatic suction plants; conveying 
of materials by vibrating conveyors; the 
pneumatic-tube system of conveying; con- 
veyance and stacking of goods by fork lift 
trucks; conveying, elevating, and dumping 
of bagged materials by portable conveyors; 
conveying of components to infrared and 
enameling ovens; and ship unloaders. 

Combined with this Exhibition there will 
be held a convention, during which will be 
read the following important papers, among 
others: 

Material Handling—A Job of Production 
Engineering. 

Application of Overhead Chain Conveyors 
to Factory Production. 

Method, Motion, Time 
Handling. 


and Materials 














Goods and Package Handling. 

Storing and Reclaiming Materials; and— 

Elevators and Skip Hoists, with particular 
application to the handling of bulk mate- 
rials. 

The organizers of this Exhibition, being 
eager to do everything possible to help buy- 
ers visit this event, have set up a special 
bureau to provide advance information on 
travel facilities, hotel accommodations, and 
other services. The management suggests 
that, upon arrival, visitors from abroad call 
at the Overseas Reception Bureau at the 
entrance to the Exhibition, where they will 
be provided with full information and where 
other services will be made available. 

Interested firms may wish to indicate their 
intentions to attend, to British commercial 
officers located in various cities in the United 
States, or directly to Mechanical Handling 
Exhibition, Dorset House, Stamfort Street, 
London, S. E. 1, England. 


International Agricultural 


Exposition, Tehran, Iran 


The first annual International Agricultural 
Exposition of Iran is to be opened in late 
September or early October, 1950, and will 
be held for a period of one month and a 
half. The exact dates will be announced 
later. 

The Iranian Ministry of Agriculture, under 
whose auspices this exhibition will be held, 
would like to have on display such products 
as farm machinery and equipment; products 
and equipment relating to animal husbandry, 
dairy industry, plant and animal diseases 
and pest control; well-drilling and irriga- 
tion equipment; silk, cotton, wool, and jute 
piece goods; and commercial fertilizers, as 
well as products of the wood and forest 
industries. 

Reportedly, technical experts of the Iranian 
Ministry of Agriculture will be at the disposal 
of participants during the period of the ex- 
position. 

The Iranian Government offers to supply 
the necessary exhibit space outdoors, as well 
as water and electricity. However, exhibitors 
must build their own showrooms or exhibit 
booths, and may bring to the exhibition 
grounds any prefabricated exhibit buildings 
which they might desire to have on hand. 

It is understood that agricultural machin- 
ery may be imported into Iran free from the 
payment of customs duties. Other products, 
however, will be exempt from customs duties 
only for exhibit purposes and, if sold in Iran, 
will be subject to the usual customs duties. 
Those products not sold in.Iran must be 
reexported by the exhibitor. 

The Iranian Imperial Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs cordially invites all American manu- 
facturers of the products mentioned above 
to participate in this country’s first annual 
International Agricultural Exposition, which 
is being undertaken to introduce improved 
agricultural techniques in Iran. 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Palmyra fiber can be gathered or neglected 
without any ill-effect on the palm trees. 
Prices and demand for the fiber in 1950 are 
expected to remain at 1949 levels. 


Wearing Apparel 


HOSIERY SUPPLY SITUATION, Costa RICA 


Most of the hosiery consumed in Costa 
Rica is manufactured and sold by United 
States firms, and consists entirely of socks 
and stockings for men. Imports supply the 
demand for women’s nylon stockings—only 
high-class products are sold easily on the 
Costa Rican market. The most popular types 
of men’s hosiery are made of rayon or rayon 
and cotton mixed. 

As of March 1950, one hosiery factory was 
operating in Costa Rica, producing approx- 
imately 90 pairs of hose a day. The operator 
proposes to increase this output to 150 pairs 
which would still represent only a small part 
of the country’s consumption. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN BRAZIL 


The 1949-50 Brazilian tobacco crop is un- 
officially estimated at 200,198,000 pounds, as 
compared with 188,127,000 pounds and 198,- 
127,000 pounds respectively in the crop years 
1948-49 and 1947-48. An estimated 292,570 
acres were devoted to tobacco in the 1949-50 
season—slightly more than in the preceding 
season, but about 10 percent less than in 
1947-48. 

Production of flue-cured tobacco in the Rio 
Grande do Sul and Santa Catarina areas is 
placed at about 34,200,000 pounds—more 
than 90 percent of it in the former. Bahia 
production may reach about 49,600,000 
pounds, 25 percent above that in 1948-49. 


Tobacco Production in Brazil 


[In thousands of pounds] 





Area and type 1948-49 1949-5 





Rio Grande do Sul: 


Flue-cured - sos 1 41, 300 31, 400 

eee 1 33, 000 41, 300 
Santa Catarina: 

Flue-cured.__________ ms 1 2 200 2, 800 

_,.. SS 1 6, 600 8, 300 
ee 39, 700 49, 600 


Minas Gerais 
Other States__-_- 


20, 300 30, 900 
2 35, 900 2 35, 900 


ee 200, 200 
i Revised. 
2 No indications of important changes from this official 
estimate for 1947-48. 





In the first 10 months of 1949 Brazil ex- 
ported 56,078,000 pounds of leaf and twist 
tobacco. Of the total, 2,022,000 pounds were 
twist tobacco. The volume of leaf tobacco 
exports in the first 10 months indicates a 
probable increase in 1949 over 1948 exports of 
54,789,000 pounds, but they probably will be 
less than those of 1947 (82,860,000 pounds) 
and 1946 (116,586,000 pounds). About one- 
fourth of the tobacco exported in the first 
10 months of 1949 was destined to Spain, and 
slightly over one-sixth each to Germany and 


Argentina. Other leading markets were the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Uruguay, and Swit- 
zerland. 


The 1950 export outlook for south Brazilian 
flue-cured and air-cured is slightly better 
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than in 1949 since there are increased pos- 
sibilities of barter deals to circumvent for- 
eign exchange logjams. There are about 
2,500,000 pounds of air-cured and 5,000,000 
pounds of flue-cured available for possible 
export from old south Brazilian crops. And 
possibly 20 percent of the Rio Grande do 
Sul crop is expected to be available if re- 
munerative deals can be made. More Bahia 
tobacco will be available for export than 
during last year. European users continue 
to prefer United States tobacco to Brazilian 
types which are competitive, particularly 
south Brazil flue-cured and air-cured which 
are poorer in flavor and quality. 

Brazilian cigarette manufacturers pur- 
chased about 61,180,000 pounds of southern 
flue-cured in 1949 according to the latest 
estimates of trade sources. This is less than 
expected earlier, when a greater increase in 
cigarette consumption was anticipated. An 
increase in the Federal tobacco tax apparent- 
ly checked the-increase. Manufacturers are 
expected to purchase about 66,000,000 pounds 
in 1950. The Tobacco Institute in Bahia re- 
ports that consumption of tobacco leaf for 
the manufacture of cigars and cigarettes in 
Bahia is about 5,000,000 pounds—90 percent 
for use in cigars. 

During 1949 there was a drop in southern 
flue-cured tobacco prices compared with 
previous years. This trend has continued in- 
to 1950. During 1949 such leaf sold for prices 
ranging from 37.50 cruzeiros to 181.50 cru- 
zeiros per 15 kilogram arroba (equivalent to 
from 6.1 to 29.3 cents per pound in U. S 
currency). 





SSF WORLD TRADE LEADS 
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novelty goods. Scheduled to arrive April 12, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months 
U. S. address: c/o T. E. Ritchie, 1810 Pine 
Street, Norristown, Pa., or Neuert, Wilton & 
Associates, 32 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
1, Ill. Itinerary: New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Detroit, and Buffalo. 

(Previously announced: FOREIGN 
MERCE WEEKLY, April 3, 1950.) 

123. Netherlands—Hendrik Brat and Albert 
Willem M. Falter, representing Beverol 
Fabrieken N. V. (manufacturer and whole- 
saler of oils and greases), 32 Pijpkade, 
Beverwijk, are interested in purchasing ma- 
chinery, oils, and greases, and in obtaining 
technical information on these commodities 
Scheduled to arrive April 2, via New York 
City, for a month's visit. Mr. Falter’s United 
States address is The Cornell Machine Co., 
101 Park Avenue, New York 7, N. Y., and he 
probably will visit points in California and 
the Gulf ports. Mr. Brat’s United States 
address is the Taft Hotel, Seventh Avenue 
and Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. He will 
visit New York, Philadelphia, and Gulf ports. 

124. Netherlands—Nicolaas Van Dorp Van 
Vliet, representing N. V. Pharmaceutische 
Union, P. O. Box 95, Hilversum, is interested 
in import and export of basic pharmaceuti- 
cals; he also wishes to obtian information on 
patents licensing. Scheduled to arrive April 
1, via New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
U. S. address: 557 Union Boulevard, Paterson 
2,N.J. Itinerary: New York City, Jersey City, 
Bloomfield, and Paterson. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

125. Norway—Bjarne W. Berg, representing 
A/S Christiania Glasmagasin (retailer, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), 10 Torget, Oslo, is in- 
terested in purchasing semiautomatic ma- 
chinery for producing pressed, blown, and 
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pressed-blown household glassware (tum. 
blers, wine glasses, etc., glass electric-light. 
ing fixtures, etc.), as well as machinery for 
producing glass fiber; also, wishes to obtain 
technical information regarding modern 
methods of producing glass. Scheduled to 
arrive April 27, via New York City, for a visit 
of 4 to 6 weeks. U.S. address: Drake Hotel, 
440 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Chicago, St. Louis, and Los 
Angeles. 

126. Philippines, Republic of—Kaw Sek, 
representing Kaw Sek & Co. (importer, whole. 
saler), 727 Globo de Oro, Manila, is inter. 
ested in contacting exporters of foodstuffs, 
with a view to possibly obtaining agency con. 
nections. Scheduled to arrive April 8, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 3 months. U.g, 
address: c/o The Beton Co., 579 Howard, San 
Francisco, Calif., or California Packing Cor. 
poration, 101 California, San Francisco, Calif. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Wash. 
ington, D. C., New York City, Chicago, Seattle 
and Portland (Oreg.). 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch re. 
cently has published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob. 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig. 
eration-Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Colombia 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Dealers— 
Ecuador 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Ceylon. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Peru. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—New Zealand 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Turkey 

Clothing Manufacturers—Canada 

Commercial Fishing Companies and Fish 
Exporters—Hong Kong 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Netherlands. 

Industrial Electronic Control and Instru- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Netherlands, 
Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Haiti. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Switzerland 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manufac- 
turers—Argentina 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and Deal- 
ers—Austria 


Motion-Picture Theaters—Portugal. 


Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Ceylon 
Provision Importers and Dealers—Belgium. 


Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Uruguay. 

Rice Mills—Ecuador 

Sawmills—Iran 

Schools and Colleges—Israel 

Sewing Machine, New and Rebuilt, Im- 
porters and Dealers—Turkey 

Shell Exporters—Australia. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Haiti 

Tanneries—Bolivia 

Tanneries—Venezuela 
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Interested parties are requested to con- 
tact F. G. Rad, Agricultural Attaché, Embassy 
of Iran, 3005 Massachusetts Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
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